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In a series of articles published in the International Labour 
Review in 1924', an account was given of the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904, under which a Federal Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration was constituted “ for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one State”. The Court attained a considerable measure of 
success, but in recent years its limited legal powers and the slowness 
of its procedure have combined with external conditions to lessen 
its effectiveness and lead to dissatisfaction with its working. After 
many proposals for reform had been made and rejected, an amending 
Act was passed in June 1928 which extends the powers of the Court, 
and makes many changes in its procedure and in the provisions laid 
down for industrial organisations. The substance of the new Act 
and its relation to present conditions are discussed in the following 
article, which has been contributed by an observer on the spot, who 
has made a special study of the subject. The survey of the facts is 
supplemented by the expression of the writer's views on the various 
elements of the problem, and on the psychological difficulties that lie 
behind the failure to reach an agreed solution. 


THe Frrst ConcILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT 


HE Australian workers had always, in the language of Sir Charles 
Dilke, demanded “a life of comfort and well-earned partial 
leisure against a life of mere existence ”*, but in the extremely 
fierce industrial warfare of the early nineties of the last century 
— notably the shearers’ and the maritime strikes — they had 





1 Vol. X, Nos. 4-6, Oct-Dec. 1924 : “* The Development of Staite Wage Regu- 
lation in Australia and New Zealand *’, by D. MeDaniel Setts. 
2 Problems of Greater Britain, Vol. II, Part VI, ch. ii. 
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been hopelessly defeated.1 Their sufferings, together with election 
successes, made insistent their demand that the State should 
interest itself in the quarrels between employer and employee, and 
Courts for the purpose of settling industrial disputes were instituted 
in South Australia and New South Wales. In 1900 the Australian 
colonies were federated under the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act. By section 51 of this Act, the Federal Parliament 
was given power to “ make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the Commonwealth” in respect to 39 specific 
objects. One of these objects was “ conciliation and arbitration 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State ”. With “ unheard-of boldness 
and swiftness ” the Commonwealth advanced to the “ practical 
solution of a question over which the world was still speculating ”* 
when in 1903 Mr. Alfred Deakin introduced the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Bill into the House of Representatives. That statesman 
hoped that this legislation would herald “ the establishment of a 
people’s peace”, and “a new phase of civilisation”. “The 
object of the measure ”, he said, “is to prevent strikes. We now 
substitute a new regime for the reign of violence by endowing the 
State with power to impose, within limits of reason, justice, and 
constitutional government, its deliberate will upon the parties 
to industrial disputes.” He envisaged, as the result of the new 
methods, “ as great a transformation as the creation of the King’s 
Peace brought in civil society ”. 

The Bill had been prepared chiefly by Mr. C. C. Kingston, 
Minister for Trade and Customs in the first Federal Administration. 
It is an excellent example of the new Australian draftsmanship, 
where conciseness and clarity of diction distinguish it from the 
obscureness and clumsiness that are typical of the older legisla.ion. 
Mr. Gilchrist was referring primarily to this measure when he wrote : 
“The Australian legislation on industrial disputes is the most 
interesting and most instructive in the world.”* The measure 
was passed in 1904 with barely a murmur of dissent, and a Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration was thereupon constituted. The 
Federal experiment of endeavouring to stamp out strikes and 





1 Viscount Bryce, in Modern Democracies (Vol. II, p. 246) writes: ‘* Few 
countries had suffered more from strikes during the later years of the nineteenth 
century than had Australia. *’ In the conflicts of the early nineties, it is estimated 
that the men lost £400,000 in wages, while in business alone Australia lost 
approximately £5,000,000. 

2 Jane T. Stoppart: The New Socialism, p. 243. 

3 Bulletin No. 23 of Indian Industries and Labour Series. 
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lockouts by legal machinery was thus begun in most auspicious 
circumstances. The framers of the Constitution had foreshadowed 
a comparatively restricted area within which the Court was to 
operate ; it was designed by them “ for dealing with the rare case 
of industrial crises of national magnitude ”!, leaving the States 
to provide for their own labour conditions. The political platform 
of Labour is unification rather than federation for Australia, and 
the trade unions helped in this policy of subordinating State 
machinery by approaching the Federal Court wherever possible 
in preference to State Arbitration Courts or Wages Boards. They 
had also grounds for believing that they would obtain a more 
favourable award from the Federal tribunal. The employers at 
first keenly resented interference in the conduct of their business 
and challenged the Court’s jurisdiction on every conceivable point, 
but it soon became apparent that they preferred the Federal 
Court to the State authorities. They had realised that it was to 
their advantage to have conditions throughout Australia as 
uniform as possible, so that a manufacturer would not find himself 
prejudiced because a rival in a neighbouring State was working 
under a more favourable State award or law. Disputes were 
deliberately fabricated and made inter-State so that the Court 
would have jurisdiction. From being a court contemplated to deal 
with disputes essentially federal in nature, i.e. mainly those where 
workers in their occupation moved from State to State (e.g. 
shearers, seamen), it thus developed into the most important 
industrial authority in Australia. At the present time there is a 
disposition among the unions to return to the State authorities, 
because the Labour Party, which has held the reins of government 
in recent years in most of the States, has made it possible for the 
workers to obtain through State Acts of Parliament or awards 
better terms than formerly. The employers, however, are averse 
to this new movement towards decentralisation, so that their 
leaning towards the Federal Court is in marked contrast with 
their attitude of earlier years. 


The Federal Arbitration Court and its Work 


It cannot be said that the Court has fulfilled the bright hopes 
entertained by the fathers of the Constitution in respect of it. 
Dr. Jethro Brown (President of the Court of Industrial Arbitration 





1 Professor Harrison Moore, in Australia: Economic and Political Studies 
(edited by Meredith AtTxrnson), p. 73. 
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of South Australia) put the position fairly when he gave his opinion 
that industrial arbitration in Australia “ cannot be said to have 
been an unqualified success ”.1 The reasons for this failure are 
due both to the limited legal powers that the Court has under 
the Constitution and to the inherent weaknesses of arbitration. 
The chief are perhaps : 

(1) The difficulty of showing exactly where the Court’s powers 
ended. This uncertainty provoked a sense of irritation and 
discontent among those workers who found themselves — unjustly 
as they thought, because the grounds were legal — denied access 
to the Court. For much the same reason there was, only too 
frequently, an absurd overlapping of federal awards with those of 
State Courts or State Wages Boards. 

(2) The long delay in reaching the Court, due to the congestion 
of its business. This was mainly the result of the amplification of 
the Court’s activity before referred to. At present there are about 
180 matters pending before it; but Ministries have not deemed 
it expedient to increase the personnel of the Court. 

(3) The lengthy hearing incidental to applications. It is not 
uncommon for a matter to be actually in Court for the greater 
part of a year before the dispute is adjusted. The result is the 
imposition of a great strain on the funds of the organisations 
which are parties before the Court.? 

(4) The inability of the Court to establish a common rule 
affecting all employees in an industry. By this is meant that the 
Court may not, after making a careful investigation, settle the 
conditions that are to apply to an undertaking and prescribe 
similar conditions for other undertakings. The Federal Parliament, 
by section 38 of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904, 
purported to empower the Arbitration Court to declare that any 
condition of employment determined by any award in relation 
to any industrial matter should be a common rule of any industry 
in connection with which the dispute arises. The High Court, 
however, in Whybrow’s case No. 3 held that this section was 





1 Australia; Economic and Political Studies, p. 213. 

2 The expenses in five proceedings were as follows : Waterside Workers’ Federa- 
tion of Australia v. Commonwealth Steamship Owners’ Association and others 
(award 1914 and later matters to 1919) : £9,378; Federated Engine Drivers’ and 
Firemen’s Association of Australasia v. Colonial Sugar Refining Co. Ltd. and 
others (award and variations 1918): £4,305; Australian Boot Trade Employees’ 
Federation v. Whybrow and Co, Ltd. and others (award 1910) : £2,990; Federated 
Mining Employees’ Association of Australia v. various mining companies (award 
and variations 1915-1919) : £3,550; Australian Postal Electricians’ Union v. Public 
Service Commissioner and another (variations and award 1913): £1,743. 
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ultra vires the powers of the Commonwealth Parliament under the 
Constitution. The Court stood firmly by the old common-law 
meaning of arbitration as something binding specific parties 
before an arbitrator where a particular matter in which those 
parties were directly interested lay in dispute. In practice the 
Court had jurisdiction only over those employers who had unionists 
in their establishments. Employers who paid wages to men, all 
of whom were non-unionists, would be exempt from the Court’s 
award, to the prejudice of other employers who, because they 
had engaged union labour, would be bound by the conditions 
prescribed by the Court. But the High Court has recently begun 
to whittle away the inconveniences attaching to the lack of a 
common rule. It has fully realised that the inability of the 
Arbitration Court to make a common rule in industry imposes 
an obstacle in the way of the co-ordination of industrial conditions 
throughout Australia. To scale down its own judgment in 
Whybrow’s case, it is giving a wider meaning to the expression 
“ industrial dispute ”. Thus in the Cinema case, the High Court 
made it possible to join as respondents persons who were not 
at the time employing members of any claimant union, merely 
because they were carrying on the business in which such members 
of the claimant union might possibly be employed.? This case 
establishes, in effect, that a union can summon any employer 
before the Arbitration Court even though he employs no unionists, 
and have him bound by the award in that industry. The mere 
fact that an employer is paying a less wage to his staff of non- 
unionists than is prescribed by the Court for unionists is sufficient 
to create a matter of substantial interest to the union, and, 
therefore, an industrial dispute within the meaning of section 51 
of the Constitution. A union has now, in law, the means of 
compelling an employer to pay the same wage to all employees, 
so that there will be no inducement to an employer, by engaging 
non-union labour at lower rates, to discriminate against its members. 
An important advance has thus been made towards establishing 
a common rule in industry, and something has been done to loosen 
the shackles that have been encumbering the work of the 
Arbitration Court. 

(5) The failure of the Court, in fixing wages, hours, and 





1 Australian Boot Trade Employees’ Federation ». Whybrow and Co. and 
others ; 11 Commonwealth Law Reports. 

* Burwood Cinema Limited and others v. Australian Theatrical and Amusement 
Employees’ Association ; 35 Commonwealth Law Reports. 
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general conditions of employment, to take economic realities 
sufficiently into account. In determining the minimum wage for 
unskilled labourers, the following principles have been followed 
by the Court : (a) the wage must be sufficient to enable a man, 
his wife, and three children to live a decent life as members of a 
civilised community ; (5) the wage varies with the cost of living 
as shown by the retail price index number supplied by the 
Commonwealth Statistician; (c) the wage must be paid by all 
employers in the industry, large or small, prosperous or otherwise. 
If the business or the industry cannot pay a decent living wage 
enabling a man to live according to Australian standards, that 
business or industry has no title to existence. 

It is objected that the Court, in adopting the cost of living as 
the test for the wages level, has placed wage fixation on a faulty 
foundation. Economists are strongly of opinion that in principle 
wages should be determined on the basis of productivity. The 
adjustment of wages by a cost-of-living index number can provide, 
at the best, only an approximate measure of productivity. The 
method adopted by the Court in the determination of wages is 
therefore hardly in accordance with the teaching of the economists. 


In spite of this, however, Australian wages have not been unduly 
raised or decreased. This is due, to some degree, to the fact that 
the Court, in adjusting the wage, has admitted evidence as to 
the prosperity of industry. A feature of the present has been the 
upward trend in wages; but when rising prices are taken into 
consideration, the real wage does not show any marked increase, 
as the following figures serve to indicate : 


Year J Real wage index 
(Base : 1911-1912 100) 


1908-1909 98 
1913-1914 98 
1920-1921 102 
1921-1922 113 
1925-1926 110 
As Mr. Dyason has said, “ despite the paraphernalia of enquiries 
and formulae, tribunals have, for the most part, in the matter of 
wage rates, done little more than register the results of economic 
forces ”.1 
The workers, too, while accepting the cost-of-living principle 
as the determinant of wages, complain of the lag in the rate at 
which wages follow rising prices. This is, of course, due to the 
delays of Court procedure. They also find fault with the means 





1 Economic Record (of Australasia), May 1928, p. 114. 
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by which the Court measures the fluctuation in living costs. It 
is certainly difficult to make an index number or formula that 
will faithfully reflect alterations in the price level of goods and 
services constituting the regimen of the workers. There is, of 
course, the objection to wage fixation on the ground that it tends 
to reduce the volume of production per head. A minimum wage 
in practice becomes a standard rate, and the more qualified 
unskilled worker has no inducement to work beyond the capacity 
of the average man. Where there is no regulation of wages, a 
wage plasticity can reward the worker according to his capacity. 
Moreover, the man who, through age or disability, is not worth 
the basic wage to his employer, could find employment at a 
reduced figure if the employer were at liberty to. pay him that 
wage. This can, of course, be done under Australian law, but a 
license must be obtained if a wage below the minimum is to be 
paid, and employers do not care for the trouble thereby entailed. 

As regards hours and other conditions of employment, there 
is more reason to find dissatisfaction with the Court’s work. 
Evidence for and against the variation of an award to obtain a 
curtailment of the working week or as to some usage in industry 
is always conflicting. Unfortunately, statistical data are not 
available even to the extent that they are in a plaint concerning 
wages. Each side obviously claims more than it really deems just 
or likely to be obtained. The unionist stresses the social side of a 
question ; the employer the economic. The worker is concerned 
with distribution, as distinct from production, in which, of course, 
the employer is primarily interested. The Court has no intimate 
or first-hand knowledge of the facts and technique of industry, 
and must rely on the evidence submitted and the skill with which 
such evidence is canvassed and presented. In order to terminate 
a dispute, the Court is given to compromise as a modus vivendi. 
Its primary function being to prevent or settle disputes, there is 
a danger that the Court may unduly emphasise the standard-of- 
living aspect, to the prejudice of the employer in his competition 
with oversea rivals. 

(6) The reluctance of unionism to renounce the strike weapon, 
in spite of the fact that the Act declares a strike to be illegal 
under heavy penalty. The Attorney-General made it clear from 
his correspondence with trade unions that they were not prepared 
to forgo, unconditionally, the use of the strike.1 Hitherto, however, 





* Parliamentary Debates, 1927-1928, p. 5280. 
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it has not been found practicable to fine a union under the Act 
for refusing to obey the Court. | 
(7) The widening of the breach between employer and 
employee. How far the marked feeling of resentment parting 
workers and employers, which certainly exists in Australia, is 
due to the presence or policy of the Court, it is impossible to 
estimate. For the want of harmonious co-operation between 
employer and employee, which has often been commented on by 
foreign observers!, the unions are not ‘solely to blame. On the 
other hand, Australian employers are not so eager, as it is often 
alleged, to get rich quickly with a view to early retirement. 
Employers in Australia are more and more realising their 
responsibilities, as welfare services and the provision of opportunities 
for their employees’ advancement bear increasing testimony. 
Undoubtedly the present industrial position as between 
employer and employee is unsatisfactory. The Prime Minister 
(Mr. Bruce) was adverting to this when he said: “ There is 
something wrong with our present system of industrial conditions.” 
Reports of banking and mercantile institutions draw attention 
to it with monotonous regularity. Still, it is easy to exaggerate 
the situation : oversea journals that describe Australia as the 
land of strikes and civil turmoil are labouring under a serious 
misapprehension. The actual working days lost in Australia 
through strikes during the period 1923-1927 are shown in the 


following table : 








Year Working days lost Wages lost 
£ 
1923 1,145,977 1,275,506 
1924 918,646 917,699 
1925 1,128,570 1,170,544 
1926 1,310,261 1,415,813 
1927 1,712,000 1,666,000 





These figures compare very favourably with those of Great Britain 
in the corresponding period. The average number of working 
days lost in Australia was 0.7 per wage earner per annum; in 
Great Britain it was 2.37 per wage earner per annum. Again, 
allowing for the difference in population, Australia has — at 
least since the disastrous days of 1890-1891 — experienced no 
such gigantic break-down of industry as Great Britain suffered in 
the transport strike (1920), and the general strike and coal dispute 





1 Cf., for example, Emeritus Professor Tawinc : Human Australasia, p. 45. 
Cf. also the article by Mr. P. A. MortTEeNo in the Contemporary Review, Aug. 1927. 
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(1926). The major Australian strikes have been confined to the 
engineering, transport, and coalmining trades ; in other industries 
strife is exceptional. 


Proposals for Reform 


It has already been pointed out that some of the present dis- 
appointment with the work of the Court is due to its limited equip- 
ment. Attempts have been made by Act of Parliament to enlarge 
its powers to enable it to meet an even wider class of case than 
it has been dealing with ; but these Acts, in so far as they purported 
to add anything of importance, were declared ultra vires by the 
High Court. This pointed the way to a referendum, under section 
128 of the Constitution, for an alteration of the Constitution in 
such a way that the Federal Parliament could enact the necessary 
measures to increase the powers of the Court. On three occasions 
the people were asked in this way to approve of an alteration in 
their Constitution, but on each occasion consent was refused. 
The last referendum was taken in 1926, during the life of the 
present Ministry. Had it been successful, the Court could have 
been empowered (a) to make a common rule in industry, (b) to 
control all corporations whether inter-State in character or not, 


(c) to make provisions for all industries whether inter-State or 
not, (d) to vary conditions in the different States as circumstances 
warranted. In short, the Federal Parliament would have been 
able to give the Court full control over industry in Australia. 


THE Act oF 1928 AND ITs PROVISIONS 


The Bruce-Page Ministry represents a coalition of the Nationalist 
and Country Parties, and it was returned to power in 1925 by a 
substantial majority in both Houses on a distinct promise to 
remedy the defects in the arbitration system. But the failure of 
the 1926 referendum compelled it, in redemption of its pledge, 
to frame legislation within the limits permitted under the Consti- 
tution. The new Bill — the twelfth amendment of the original 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904 — was drawn up after 
careful consultation with many interests, including, of course, 
employers and employees, and embodied some of the suggestions 
offered by the Commonwealth Council of Federated Unions. It 
was introduced into the House of Representatives on 17 December 
1927 by the Attorney-General, who explained that his Bill had 
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both a negative and a positive object : to avoid strikes and lockouts 
to the greatest degree possible and to build a “ vigorous and 
positive co-operation between employer and employee towards a 
definite object — the success of the particular industry and the 
well-being and contentment of the community generally ”. 

Early in 1928, the Prime Minister proposed to convoke an 
Industrial Peace Conference to consist of representatives of the 
more important bodies. The Australian Council of Trade Unions 
demanded, however, as a condition precedent to its participation : 
(a) the immediate withdrawal of the Bill from the House ; (6) the 
right to endorse all worker delegates to the Conference. It also 
took umbrage at the proposed composition of the body : it objected, 
for example, to the presence of delegates from the Australian 
Women’s National League, on the ground that it was a non- 
industrial association. These demands were refused by the Ministry 
and the Conference was not held. On 16 May debate on the measure 
was opened by the Leader of the Opposition, and the Bill thence 
occupied the greater part of the House’s attention till it was 
passed on 12 June, against vigorous and even bitter opposition 
by the Labour Party. It was forthwith reported to the Senate, 
and passed by it on 14 June. 


The substance of the Act falls into the following classification : 


(1) The prevention of overlapping between Federal and State 
tribunals. 


(2) The attempt to correlate the awards of the Court with 
economic realities. 

(3) The introduction of a system of voluntary arbitration as 
distinguished from compulsory arbitration. 

(4) The further application of the principle of conciliation. 

(5) Improvements in court procedure. 

(6) The reponsibility of organisations for the conduct of their 
officers and members and for the general observance of awards. 

(7) Provisions relating to the rules of an organisation. 

(8) The introduction of the compulsory ballot into industrial 
organisations. 

(9) Provisions designed to secure the observance of awards 
and of the provisions of the Act and to protect the Court in the 
performance of its functions. 

An explanation in outline of these headings will now be 
attempted. 
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The Prevention of Overlapping between Federal and State Tribunals 


Two Conferences were held (in 1922 and 1923) by the Federal 
Ministry with the Premiers and Attorney-Generals of the States 
to terminate “ the clashing jurisdictions, conflicting and overlapping 
awards, uncertainty, delay, expense, loss and other unsatisfactory 
features of the present machinery for dealing with industrial 
disputes ”; but no working agreement was reached. In some 
industries there are more than 30 State and Federal awards in 
simultaneous operation ; in the State of Victoria alone, there are 
60 industries subject to concurrent Federal and State awards. 
Employers’ organisations and trade unions can choose the award 
that best suits them ; the result of this duplication of authority 
is, in the language of the Attorney-General, an “ incoherent and 
chaotic state of affairs”. Under the new Act, the Court must 
decide and affirm whether it is more desirable that it should deal 
with the dispute rather than a State authority. Should it so declare 
and make an award, then any State award or order thereon is 
null and void. Furthermore, once the Court has dealt with a certain 
matter, a State industrial authority is ipso facto precluded from 
jurisdiction in that matter, even though it may be possible for 
it to make an award that is not in direct conflict with the Federal 
award. Provision is made whereby a conference, if advisable, 
between judges of the Federal Arbitration Court and State industrial 
authorities, for the purpose of securing co-ordination between 
orders or awards made under Federal and State Acts, may take 
place. These principles should be made clear: (a) if there is a 
conflict between Federal and State awards, then, if the Federal 
award is within the constitutional power, it shall prevail ; (b) even 
if there be no such direct conflict or inconsistency, that is, even 
where it is possible for the parties to obey both awards, nevertheless, 
the State award cannot stand if into that field the Federal Court 
has entered. Any doubts as to the power of the Federal Parliament 
to declare this principle of delimitation and demarcation were 
removed by the High Court decision in the case of Cowburn v. 
The Clyde Engineering Company.' In this way it is hoped that 
the problem of duplication will, in its worst features, solve itself 
by preventing one party from playing off a Federal award against 
a State award and vice versa. 





1 Reported in 37 Commonwealth Law Reports. 
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The Necessity for correlating the Awards 
of the Court with Economic Realities 


The Act does not affect the practice of the Court in fixing the 
basic wage for unskilled workers, with the implication that there 
shall be margins for skill. But in the determination of wages 
(apart from the basic wage and the preservation of margins for 
skill) and in the matter of hours and conditions of labour (apart 
from the requirements of general health and sanitation) — piece 
work, bonus work, payment for holidays, time off for smoking. 
travelling time and other allowances claimed over and above the 
normal wage — the Act insists that the Court’s practice shall 
change. Hitherto the Court has prescribed wages and conditions 
according to what it considers the Australian standard of living, 
leaving it to the legislature, by tariff duty or bounty, to enable 
the industry to comply with the award. The Court is now directed 
to make its award in these matters within the limits of present 
economic possibilities ; it must take into account the economic 
capacity of the industry and the economic condition of the 
community as a whole. The Act does not help the judges to 
determine what the capacity of industry and the condition of 
the community are; but the Court must no longer suggest that 
the Houses should find ways and means to meet its awards. When 
an award is made with regard to present economic realities, it 
will be the duty of Parliament to determine whether it is desirable 
that higher wages or shorter hours should obtain in the industry. 
If the legislature be so minded, it can grant a bonus on export 
or raise the tariff duty ; but it should not be constrained to grant 
a bounty or increase the tariff because the Court has already 
prescribed a wage or working week beyond the present capacity 
of industry or the community. 

A provision not unlike the one just considered, because it is 
designed to safeguard the public interest, is to be found in the 
Forty-four Hours’ Week Act (1925) enacted by the Parliament 
of New South Wales. That provision is thus worded : “ The ordinary 
working hours in any industry may be increased beyond those 
prescribed in this section if the Court or Board is of opinion that, 
in the public interest, such increase should be allowed. ” 

The Court is further obliged, in making its awards, to provide 
as far as possible for uniformity throughout an industry in relation 
to hours of work, holidays, and general conditions in that industry. 
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This should facilitate the harmonious working of big factories. 
To the McKay Harvester Works, over 30 awards now apply. 
containing differing provisions relating to rates of pay, hours of 
labour, holidays, etc. ‘A standardisation of operating awards 
should be a boon in the management of big concerns such as this. 


The Development of a System of Voluntary Arbitration as 
distinct from Compulsory Arbitration 


The Act, by introducing the principle of voluntary arbitration, 
makes an approach to the Canadian system (Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act) and the American State Boards of Arbitration 
and Federal Railroad Labour Board and the systems in force in 
Denmark and Norway. Provision is made by which employers 
or employees may submit any industrial matter to a judge or 
conciliation commissioner of their own choosing. In other words, 
there is made available the skilled service of an impartial arbitrator 
appointed by the Commonwealth. For this purpose a dispute need 
not necessarily exist, as it is not a question of invoking the Court’s 
jurisdiction. The result of such voluntary arbitration proceedings 
is not, however, enforceable in law, for the Court’s power, under 
the Constitution, begins only where there is a “ dispute ”. The 
observance of a determination — it is to be known as a “ deter- 
mination ” to distinguish it from a binding award — will rest upon 
the honour and good faith of the parties concerned. This innovation 

- voluntary arbitration under the Court’s aegis but gratuitous 
in character — must be distinguished from the conciliation 
proceedings already known to the law, for conciliation, if fruitful 
in result, will be binding on the parties. 


The Further Application of the Principle of Conciliation 


Under the original Act, agreements arrived at between the 
parties may be filed in the Court, and they thereby become the 
legal equivalent of the award of the Court. The Court has avowedly 
encouraged such agreements, preferring to arbitrate only if the 
conference or preliminary negotiation has proved abortive. The 
new Act makes a further attempt to emphasise the prevention of 
disputes as distinct from their settlement. By virtue of an Act 
passed in 1926, a conciliation commissioner was appointed with 
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power to deal with industrial troubles on the basis of conciliation. 
His work has given satisfaction and his Report shows that he has 
been able to handle many disputes, and thus prevent them from 
going into court. The Act of 1927-1928 seeks to enlarge this 
principle by the constitution of conciliation committees. These 
committees are to consist of a chairman who is paid for his services, 
and an equal number of representatives from both sides, and are 
to be appointed by the Chief Judge of the Court. In the appoint- 
ment of these representatives, the Chief Judge must take into 
consideration any recommendations submitted by the interested 
organisations. There need be no actual dispute to enable these 
committees to act; a committee, should it foresee friction, may 
handle the matter before it grows into a dispute. It is hoped that 
the Court’s time, as well as the funds of the organisations, will 
thus be economised. Agreements reached in a committee can be 
certified to and filed in Court, and have then the full force of 
an award. Should a committee be unable to agree, a majority 
may make a recommendation to the Court as to the terms of a 
proposed award. The Court, after giving the minority an 
opportunity to be heard, may then convert the recommendation, 
or a modification or variation thereof, into an award. 

The Act also assists the conciliation principle in another way. 
Under the original Act, boards of reference consisting of employers 
and employees may be appointed to deal with matters referred 
to in an award. The new Act enables these Boards to handle 
any matter which they think will affect the good relations of the 
parties in reference to an award. A decided step has thus been 
taken by the Act to substitute the principle of the round table 
for that of the formal atmosphere of the Court environment. 
Many who ultimately believe that conciliation will absorb arbitra- 
tion, nevertheless consider that the Court, by its mere presence, 
will serve a useful purpose. The parties know that if conciliation 
fails, compulsory arbitration will follow. Thus Mr. W. P. Reeves, 
in moving the second reading of the first New Zealand Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, said that “ unless you have in the background 
an Arbitration Court, the Conciliation Boards will not be respected 
and they will be virtually useless ”. Others hold that conciliation 
can function without compulsory arbitration standing behind the 
chair ; they think that it would be strengthened if the Court were 
abolished, because there would be fuller and franker discussions. 
Parties would not fear to disclose information on the ground that 
it might be used to their prejudice in subsequent Court proceedings. 
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Improvements in Court Procedure 


Procedural reforms of importance are three in number : 


(a) The introduction of the representative action so long con- 
fined in England to the courts of equity. By making certain persons 
representative respondents, the Court is enabled to make a repre- 
sentative order where it appears to it that there are numerous 
persons having a common interest in any matter. The object 
is, of course, to curtail the considerable expense associated with 
the service of the necessary court papers upon a large number of 
respondents when a matter is before the Court. 


(6) The permission accorded to barristers and solicitors to 
appear in the Arbitration Court if the Court grants them leave. 
Under the original Act, they could be briefed only if the other side 
gave its consent. This consent was not always available; but 
various devices have been resorted to in order to defeat the 
provision. Union secretaries, for example, study law and with 
this equipment appear in Court to argue the case for their 


union. Correspondingly, legally qualified practitioners are made 
directors of companies, and, gua employees of that company, 
are eligible to represent the organisation in court. Sometimes 
a student at law, having completed his course of studies and 
passed all requisite examinations, deliberately abstains from 
being admitted to the Bar and is thus not disqualified from 
holding a brief in the Arbitration Court. A more absurd case 
is that of a practitioner who has been struck off the roll of 
barristers and solicitors for misconduct or other cause. The 
punishment and the stigma placed upon him serve to qualify 
him to practise in a Court where the reputable practitioner is 
debarred. The Act should remove this anomaly, and at the 
same time make available the best trained men for this impor- 
tant service to the community. 


(c) The policing of awards by Commonwealth officers. The 
Act provides for the appointment of inspectors whose duty it 
will be to see that the Act and the Court’s awards are being 
observed. Hitherto representatives of both sides have seen to 
this, and sometimes unpleasantness and irritation have followed 
from the indiscretion of these representatives. 
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The Responsibility of Organisations for the Conduct of their Officers 
and Members and for the General Observance of Awards 


There are, in the new Act, clauses the object of which is to 
regularise the position of the trade union in law by making the 
principle of vicarious liability applicable in practice to it. It is 
well established in English law that the corporation or artificial 
person is responsible for the acts of its servants and agents acting 
within the scope of their employment and the powers of the 
corporation. In Australia the trade union, upon registration, 
becomes a corporation known to the Arbitration Act, and the new 
Act endeavours effectively to fix the union —as well as the employ- 
ers’ organisation — with liability for the acts of its membeys and 
servants. The original Act prohibits, under a penalty of £1,000 
in the case of both the guilty organisation and the guilty member 
or servant, all inter-State strikes and lockouts; but the penalty 
has never been enforced. It was far too heavy a fine with which to 
visit an erring member or servant. In the case of an organisation, 
it is extremely difficult to prove, by legally admissible evidence, 
that a union has authorised a strike. Press reports are not evidence 
and no unionist will dare come forward and say what has taken 
place at a union meeting. But it is comparatively easy to show 
that an employer has brought about a lockout. The penal clause 
could thus be enforced against an employer but not against a 
union, and this was generally realised. The penalty has been 
effective in preventing lockouts but not strikes. The new Act 
retains the penalty of £1,000 in the case of an organisation or an 
employer : but in the case of the individual member or servant 
in default the penalty is £50. These are, of course, maximum 
penalties. The Court, when about to apply the penalty, is directed 
to take into account as mitigation any bona fide efforts that have 
been made by the committee of management of the organisation 
or any of its officers to prevent a commission of the offence, and 
provision is made by which penalties imposed on the individual 
may be recoverable out of the organisation funds up to a certain 
amount. A union, however, would always pay the full amount 
of an official’s fine. 

By exaction of the penalties it is hoped to terminate the irrita- 
tion tactics commonly spoken of as the “ sectional strike ”, which 
has become, in recent years, a feature of Australian industrial 
warfare. When the workers desire better conditions, they strike 
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in A’s establishment, enabling his rival, B, to capture A’s trade. 
The union provides strike pay, and when A is forced to concede 
the demand, work is ceased in B’s establishment. The whole 
strength and resources of the union are concentrated at a given 
time on one or two selected firms or factories. Sometimes, by 
preconceived plan, the men walk off a vessel a few minutes before 
the time fixed for departure, with the casual remark that they 
may be back in a few hours, or, if not, the following morning. 
They know that the ship cannot sail without them. Underthe new 
Act, the Court may, upon application for that purpose, declare 
that in such circumstances a strike exists. Such a declaration 
permits other employers in the industry to lock out their employees, 
without being guilty of a breach of the Act ; in other words, legal 
sanction is given to the lockout. Similarly if an employer attempts 
a partial lockout, the Court may, on application for that purpose, 
authorise a strike of the union for the whole industry. In respect 
of the strike and lockout the parties are thus placed by the law 
upon an even footing. 

Furthermore, if a substantial number in a organisation refuse 
to accept employment, either at all or in accordance with existing 
orders or awards, such orders or awards may be cancelled by the 


Court. An organisation may expel any of its members guilty of 
a breach of the law, and failure to exercise this power is a ground 
upon which the Court may deregister that union. Should an 
organisation attempt to evade the Act by introducing a domestic 
rule contrary to any award, or should the members observe an 
informal understanding that is in violation of an award, the Court 
may similarly decree deregistration. 


Provisions relating to the Rules of an Organisation 


The new Act makes it imperative that the rules of a union shall 
provide for certain matters, and the rules covering these matters 
may not be altered except by a majority vote taken by secret 
ballot. The Court may disallow any rule which (a) is contrary 
to law or to any order or award, (6) is tyrannical or oppressive, 
(c) prevents or hinders members from observing the law or the 
terms of an order or award, or (d) imposes unreasonable conditions 
upon membership or applicationformembership. It is mandatory 
that every organisation shall keep the following records: (a) a 
list of its members showing their names and postal addresses ; 
(b) a list of the names, postal addresses, and occupations of the 


2 
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members of its committee of management, of its officers, and of 
every person holding, whether as trustee or otherwise, property 
of the organisation ; (c) an account, in proper form, of its receipts 
and payments and of all its funds and effects. A copy of these 
records, certified by a statutory declaration of the secretary or 
other prescribed officer of the organisation to be correct, is to be 
filed with the Registrar of the Court. Accounts of the organisation 
are to be audited yearly by a qualified person. If the organisation 
does not appoint a qualified person as auditor, the Court may 
appoint an auditor at the organisation’s expense. The Registrar 
of the Court may at any time require a special audit of the accounts 
of an organisation, and for that purpose may appoint a qualified 
person whose remuneration shall be a charge on the Commonwealth 
Treasury. It is expected that by these means members will be given 
a firmer hold of their affairs and be placed in possession of informa- 
tion as to the manner in which their contributions and levies 
are being disbursed. Any member of an organisation who is an 
officer thereof and has been expelled because his actions amount 
to a contravention of the Act may not hold office in that organisa- 
tion again without the Court’s leave. 

The Act, by repealing a provision of the original Act, enables 
members to resign from a union during the pendency of any dispute 
or matter before the Court. It was undoubtedly a hardship that a 
man should be legally liable to pay union dues even though he 
had left the industry. Some large unions are practically always 
before the Court either in the matter of an award or on application 
for interpretation, so that a man has often found it difficult to resign. 


The. Introduction of the Compulsory Secret Ballot 


In the view of many — both among employers and employees 
—- the most important clause in the Act is section 45, which intro- 
duces the compulsory ballot into industrial organisations. It may 
be noted that of the 149 unions registered under the Act, only 7 at 
present provide satisfactorily for an effective secret ballot. It is 
provided in section 45 that any ten members of an organisation 
may, when any vote is taken or about to be taken in any election 
of the committee or of officers of the organisation or in respect 
of any resolution proposed for adoption by the organisation, 
demand that the vote be taken by secret ballot. If the demand 
is not acceded to, the Court may authorise the taking of a ballot 
under the supervision of its officer, provided that the demand 
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is bona fide and “ relates to a matter of substantial importance ”’. 
If the union does not hold this ballot as directed, it is liable to a 
penalty of £500. Furthermore, to prevent intimidation any ten 
members may make application for a secret ballot by letter enclosed 
in an envelope marked “ Secret Ballot ” and enclosed in another 
envelope addressed to the Registrar of the Court. The Registrar 
is not to disclose to any person other than a judge the names of 
the members so applying, and the judge may then, if satisfied 
that the applicants are members and that the application is bona 
fide and: “ relates to a matter of substantial importance ”, give 
directions for the taking of a ballot as before. The ten need not 
apply jointly : if within a period of 21 days there be, in all, ten 
applicants, the Court may grant the request. Moreover the Court 
may, on its own initiative, at any stage of the proceedings in 
relation to a dispute, order a secret ballot to be taken upon any 
matter upon which it deems it desirable that the opinion of the 
organisation should be obtained. If the Court believes that any 
secret ballot of an organisation has not been fairly held, it may 
declare the ballot void and order a fresh ballot under the control 
of its own officer. A penalty of £50 or, in the alternative, imprison- 
ment for six months may be imposed on any person who (a) 
obstructs the taking of the ballot as directed, (b) uses any form 
of intimidation to prevent any person from voting, (c) falsely 
represents in an application that he is a member of an organisa- 
tion. Any officer of an organisation who refuses to assist in the 
taking of the ballot by withholding the register and lists of the 
members is subject to the same penalty. 

The principle of the secret ballot is, of course, recognised by 
American industrialists, and the Australian Industrial Delegation, 
which was appointed by the Commonwealth Government to 
investigate the methods and working conditions in industry in 
the United States, in its Report! draws attention to this. The 
Beeby Act of New South Wales (1918) contains, too, provisions 
for the holding of a secret ballot, and there is also in force legislation 
in New Zealand to the same end. But the machinery provisions 
in section 45 of the Federal measure are distinctly more elaborate 
than the New South Wales and New Zealand devices. 





* Page 63. 
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Provisions designed to secure the Observance of Awards and of 
the Provisions of the Act and to protect the Court in 
the Performance of its Functions 


The Act makes available a penalty of £20, or, in the case of 
an officer of a registered organisation, £100, should any person 
prevent, or endeavour to prevent, any person from offering or 
accepting employment or working in accordance with the terms 
of an award or order of the Court by any of the following methods : 
(a) violence to the person or property ; (6) threats ; (c) pecuniary 
penalty or injury ; (¢d) intimidation of any kind, to whomsoever 
directed ; (e) abusive or insulting language ; (f) declaring or joining 
with other persons in declaring goods or places or persons or under- 
takings or positions “ black”; (g) any other form of boycott or 
threat of boycott. If an organisation imposes any penalty or 
disability upon a member because he is working in accordance 
with the terms of an award, it is liable to a fine of £500. Any 
person who at any meeting of an organisation or at any public 
meeting moves, seconds, or puts to the meeting any resolution 
abusive or insulting to the Court or one of its judges may be penal- 
ised to the extent of £20. For printing or publishing any report 
inciting to commit a breach or to non-observance of the Act or 
containing language insulting or abusive to the Court, the penalty 
is £100. Any person creating a disturbance or taking part in a 
disturbance near any place where the Court is sitting may be fined 
£100, or be imprisoned for six months, or both. 

Moreover the Court, on application, may direct that evidence 
relating to trade secrets or the profits or financial position of any 
party or witness to Court proceedings be taken in private, and such 
evidence may not be published without an order of the Court. 
For contravention of this provision as to publication, the penalty 
is £500 or imprisonment for six months. Protection may thus 
be given to those who, by their evidence, assist the Courv. 

It should be observed that the Act makes no attempt to stifle 
legitimate comment or report of its proceedings. But of late there 
is a marked habit in certain unions to pass resolutions recording 
“disgust ” with the “ biased ” awards or orders of the Court. 
The Press, too, on both sides, has not been restrained in its criticism. 
The more important Australian newspapers are anti-labour in 
tone and inclined to carp when an award favours the workers. 
Some of their criticism of the Court’s decision in the Forty-four 
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Hour Case was most partial and embarrassing. There isthus ample 
ground for the relevant provisions in the new Act. 


LABOUR AND OTHER OPINIONS ON THE ACT 


The measure was received by the Parliamentary Labour Party 
and the unions with the greatest resentment. The Party during 
debate announced its intention of making the Bill an issue at the 
next election and, if returned to power, of repealing its principal 
sections. 

The Party reads the measure as a gigantic attack on trade 
unionism and the industrial conditions and privileges won by the 
workers. It refuses the assurance of the Attorney-General that the 
Act will “ give the greatest assistance to trade unionism that has 
veer been offered by any legislature in Australia ”. It is particu- 
larly incensed with the sections that impose penalties, that provide 
for inquisitorial procedure such as the compulsory ballot and the 
auditing of union accounts, that instruct the Court to correlate 
awards with economic realities, and that aim at legalising the exten- 
sion of disputes to meet the case of the sectional strike. The latter 
provision it describes as the negation of conciliation and arbitration, 
in that a lockout, in certain circumstances, is legalised. Because 
the workers in two or three factories, in desperation, strike, the 
other employers in the industry may approach the Court for a 
declaration of a lockout. The penalties, they say, cannot be 
collected. They quote the opinion of a former Liberal Premier of 
New South Wales, Sir Charles Wade, that “ the introduction of 
penalties in the form either of imprisonment or of fine is an illusory 
protection ”.! Section 45 is described as “ludicrous” and “ unwork- 
able ”. Labour declares that it has no quarrel with the principle 
of the secret ballot ; on the contrary, it claims that it is an integral 
part of the union machinery. It regards section 45 as unnecessary 
and insulting, an “ unwarranted interference with the management 
of industrial organisations”. Attempts to enforce the section, 
it is said, will involve the unions at the behest of a disgruntled 
few in such expense and embarassment as to render them unwork- 
able. Mr. Charlton and Mr. A. Green (both of whom represent 
mining constituencies) estimate the minimum cost of holding a 
ballot for the Northern Miners’ Union of New South Wales to be 





1 Australia, Problems and Prospects, p. 36. 
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£200. Mr. Charlton fears that the more important* unions will 
find themselves compelled to appoint two permanent officials 
whose duties will be confined to the taking of ballots. Mr. W. W. 
Hughes, the Nationalist War Prime Minister of Australia, than 
whom, perhaps, because of his intimate connection over along period 
with industrialism, no one better understands the psychology of 
the Australian worker, goes the length of saying : “ I do not know 
a union in the country — certainly none that I have ever been 
connected with — that would take a vote on any question if the 
Court ordered a secret ballot.” Of course, if the union members 
refuse to vote by general understanding, the section will become 
farcical. If a secret application is made to the Court for a ballot, 
how is a judge to satisfy himself that the applicants are bona 
fide members of the union? Regulations under the Act do something 
to establish indentification by providing that such applications 
should be supported by a statutory declaration setting forth the 
facts relied on by the applicants and accompanied by membership 
cards, contribution cards, pence cards, union badges or buttons, 
receipts for subscriptions, or other evidence that the applicants 
are members of the organisation. The statutory declaration is 
also to set out facts relied upon to establish the bona fides of the 
applicants. But union lists are ever changing ; membership badges 
are trafficked in, and organisers have been known to redeem them 
in pawnshops. Some unions do not issue receipts for subscriptions 
paid. Thus in the coalmining industry it is customary to hold 
a meeting of the union on the Monday before pay-day. At that 
meeting a levy is struck, and as each man receives his wages at 
the pit-head, he pays his contribution to the union representative 
who, however, gives no receipt. In spite of the regulations, therefore, 
the risk of impersonation and misrepresentation remains a source 
of danger. There is, furthermore, the objection of time. Suppose 
that, at the Court’s dictation, a ballot is undertaken. Membership 
. of one of the unions — the Australian Workers’ Union — is over 
150,000. A great deal of preparatory work in regard to printing, etc., 
is involved, and the ballot papers must be despatched in the case 
of outback districts by special messenger. Officials of this Union 
consider, from their own experience, four and a half monthsas the 
minimum during which a ballot which is to embrace all seasonal 
workers will have to remain open. 

A case, however, can be cited where a compulsory ballot has 
been successfully undertaken ; this was the action of the New South 
Wales Arbitration Court in exercising its powers under the Beeby 
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Act. Because of strife between officials and members, the Bread- 
carters’ Union was rapidly growing unworkable. Supervised by 
the Department of Labour and Industry, a ballot for the election 
of union officials was taken. The result was the gaining of all 
important executive posts by candidates nominated by the rank 
and file, and so majority rule was restored. In all about 900 votes 
were recorded. It will of course be observed that in this instance 
a comparatively small union only was concerned. 

The Labour intelligentsia contends that industrial peace will 
not be gained with the present Act ; it is possible only with a compre- 
hensive survey of the situation. Inquisitorial reform of union 
management and the recasting of the Court’s methods and proce- 
dure are insufficient. Further, unemployment due to other causes 
is working far more havoc than the strike or lockout. Unemploy- 
ment is due mainly to the inability to obtain work and not to the 
wilful rejection of it by strike. The Report of the Development 
and Migration Commission (1928) upon unemployment and 
business stability in Australia points out! that at the date of the 
last Census (April 1921) “ 72,882 males — 52.26 per cent. of the 
total unemployed males — were classified as unemployed through 
searcity of work, while 4,511 — 3.24 per cent. of the total unem- 


ployed males — were classified as unemployed through industrial 
disputes ”. Goverment, therefore, should give its attention to the 
major causes of unemployment and the abuses of capitalism as 
well as to the abuses of unionism. 


Future PROSPECTS 


Admittedly the settlement of industrial disputes is not, strictly 
speaking, judicial in character; it is, as Viscount Bryce has it, 
“a function that is really rather administrative than judicial ”.* 
The danger, of course, of placing industrial disputes within the 
cognisance of a court is that the traditionally good name of justice 
may grow somewhat tarnished in the eyes of the community if 
its awards provoke discontent in any quarter. To this it may 
be answered that the High Court of Australia, like the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has not uncommonly, as interpreter 
of the Constitution, to disallow Federal or State legislation as 
ultra vires, and it has therefore to run the gauntlet of keen political 





* Pages 34-35. 
2? Modern Democracies, Vol. II, p. 216. 
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criticism. It cannot be said that either of these Courts has suffered 
in its prestige or in the respect of the people. And it is scarcely 
conceivable that an administrative board would inspire a similar 
confidence as arbitrator in industrial disputes; disinterestedness 
and impartiality are associated in the public mind with the judica- 
ture rather than with the administration. 

The Attorney-General firmly believes that State intervention 
in matters industrial has come to stay in Australia, so that the 
abolition of the Court itself would “ create new problems without 
any satisfactory means at hand for solving them ”. He confesses 
that his Act does not furnish “ anything like a complete solution 
to all industrial troubles ”; but he claims that it is a “ definite 
contribution to the cause of industrial peace and progress ”. No 
fabric of importance, of course, has yet sprung flawless from the 
brain of one generation ; Mr. Deakin realised this when, in explana- 
tion of the original Act, he said : “ It is not a matter of to-day 
or to-morrow — in the sense of a single measure or device. ” 

Since the passage of the Act through the legislature, however, 
an invitation issued by the Associated Chambers of Manufacturers 
of Australia to Unionism to meet them in conference to discuss 
unemployment and industrial matters generally has been accepted 
by the All-Australia Trade Union Congress. It has been suggested 
by union officials that out of this session there may develop some 
new machinery of direct contact between employer and employee 
that will make resort to the Court unusual. If this suggestion 
fructifies, then one of the larger objects of the Act — the encourage- 
ment of conciliation — will have been won. Should, however, 
the new collective bargaining break down, it is difficult to see how 
the Act can function with success. For its success, both parties 
must approach the Court in a spirit of peace ; there must be no 
scuffling on the temple steps. To enforce the Act in the teeth of 
a hostile Unionism will, at the best, drive resistance sullenly 
underground into unlawful associations. Filling the gaols may 
bring about a legal peace ; but it will be the illusory peace which 
according to the gibe of the Roman satirist’, prevailed in Britain 
during the first century — solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 





* Tacitus: Agricola, chap. 30. 





Business Forecasting in the United States: 
Recent Developments by Individual Companies' 


by 
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Under modern conditions, production and trade are mainly 
undertaken with reference to future requirements. As these require- 
ments cannot be known beforehand, the business man is faced with 
the necessity of making forecasts. The degree of accuracy with which 
these are made determines to a large extent the success of the under 
taking, both as regards effective planning and profilableness. It 
also has impoitant bearings on the stahility of the business man’s 
demand for labour and on the effectiveness with which he can satisfy 
consumers’ needs. In view oj these vital consequences, much attention 
has been given in recent years to methods of ensuring greater accurucy 
én forecasting. This is especially true of the United States of 
America. During a recent visit to that country, the write: had 
opportunity to study the forecasting systems of a number of business 
undertakings. The present article gives an outline of the main 
problems involved and ike methods applied. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FORECASTING 


— forecasting is based mainly on a study of the 
relationships and trends of various series of economic statis- 
tics. The practical possibilities and social significance of such a 
study are indicated in the following quotation from a recent state- 
ment by Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and now President- 
elect of the United States. Referring to the business situation 


in his country, he said : 





1 The general problems and methods of business forecasting are surveyed in 
Economic Barometers, a report submitted to the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations by the International Labour Office. Studies and Reports, Series N 
(Statistics), No. 5. Geneva, 1924. 
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The past five years have been remarkable for generally sustained 
prosperity, without the violent fluctuations which have characterised 
most of the previous periods of great activity. In large measure this 
has been due to greater knowledge of the current facts of business and 
a growing experience in utilising this knowledge. The small busi- 
ness man particularly has been benefited through the use of current 
statistics... .1 


Both in the United States of America and other countries, 
analysis of business statistics for forecasting purposes is mainly a 
post-war development. In the United States, the adoption of sys- 
tematic methods of fore casting by individual undertakings has been 
largely due to the stimulus given by the bitter experiences of the 
1920-1921 slump. Very many companies were entirely unprepared 
for the sudden break in prosperity which occurred and were caught 
with large stocks of products on hand. As a result of rapidly 
declining prices these stocks greatly depreciated in value and 
entailed enormous losses. 

The shock caused by these losses resulted in an attitude of great 
caution on the part of business men and also in a desire to try any 
method which might enable them in the future to foresee approach- 
ing changes in business prosperity. They therefore turned eagerly 
to the results of investigations undertaken by a number of organi- 
sations with the object of establishing systems to forecast the 
general course of business activity.2 Some of these organisations 
had, in fact, predicted the depression of 1920-1921 and also the 
recovery of 1922. One of them — the Harvard Economic Service 
— had also conducted researches into pre-war conditions and had 
shown that its system would have enabled forecasts to be made of 
the various booms and depressions during the decade 1903-1913.° 

Business men were much impressed by these successes and 
began to place considerable reliance on the predictions made by 
one or other of the forecasting services. Their confidence was, 
however, soon shaken, for in 1923 and subsequently the forecasts 
of well-known services were not always confirmed by actual experi- 
ence, while comparisons of forecasts made by the various services 


4 Foreword to How to use Current Business Statistics (United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Washington, 1928). 

* Among the best known of these organisations are the Harvard Economic 
Service, Babson’s Statistical Organisation, Brookmire’s Economic Service, and the 
Standard Trade and Securities Service of the Standard Statistics Company. 

* An outline of the Harvard system of forecasting is given in the International 
Labour Office report on Economic Barometers. For full details the publications 
of the Harvard Economic Service should be consulted. 
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showed that their predictions were often conflicting. Consequently 
the “science ” of business forecasting fell under a cloud and for a 
time was discredited in the eyes of large numbers of business men. 
The reasons why the forecasts were unreliable are mainly two- 
fold. First, scientific forecasting was, and still is, at an early 
stage in its development. Its methods and conclusions were to be 
regarded as experimental and tentative rather than as established 
and irrefutable. There had been a tendency to place too much 
reliance on factors which had been operating for a number of years 
without allowing sufficiently for new elements of the post-war period. 
Thus the Harvard forecasts were based largely on the relative 
movements of three series of statistics representing respectively 
the average prices of stock exchange securities, the general course 
of business activity, and money rates of interest. A rise in stock 
exchange security prices, especially if accompanied by declining 
money rates, war regarded as forecasting several months ahead an 
improvemeat in business prosperity ; the converse was also consid- 
ered to be valid.' Statistical investigations had shown that these 
sequences had frequently occurred in the past and it was assumed 
that they would recur in the future. Such an assumption seemed 
not unreasonable. A rise in stock exchange security prices usually 
represents the cumulative opinion of the financial world that an 
improvement in business prosperity will shortly take place, and 
although allowance must be made for many individual errors in 
judgment, the financial world as a whole is likely to be specially 
well informed with regard to probable trends of business prosperity. 
Its opinion that an improvement is probable will be strengthened 
if money rates are declining, as easier credit conditions tend 
to stimulate business activity. From 1923 onwards, however, the 
sequences on which the Harvard forecasts were based ceased to 
manifest themselves with their former regularity. This was mainly 
due to a systematic regulation of business activity by the Federal 
Reserve Banking System ; tendencies toward undue expansion or 
contraction of business were held in check by restriction or easing 
of credit conditions. For a time adequate allowance was not made 
by various forecasting services fo. this and other new factors. 
The second reason why predictions with regard to changes in 
the general course of business activity failed to give satisfaction 





* It is some sequence relation such as this, where the movements of one series 
regularly precede and therefore predict the movements of a second series, which 
forecasters desire above all to find, as it enables plans to be adapted closely to 
forthcoming changes in business conditions. 
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to business men was that inevitably the situation of particular 
industries was merged in the general average, while no account 
was taken of the special position of the individual undertaking. 
Yet these are the elements in which the ordinary business man is 
most vitally interested. The movements of business as a whole 
may be of primary interest to the economist and the politician, 
but they are of only secondary importance to the business man. 
He is interested above all in his own undertaking and in the de- 
velopment of the industry to which it belongs. 


NEED FOR SPECIAL FORECASIS 


It is evidently necessary for the business man to keep in touch 
with general movements of business activity. Fluctuations in 
business activity are in part the result of the operation of general 
factors which affect most, if not all, industries. Thus the depression 
of 1920-1921 was due to the influence of general factors and few 
industries escaped their effects. In fact, detailed studies of the 
booms and depressions of the economic cycle show that to a large 
extent separate industries and also individual undertakings show 
variations in prosperity broadly similar to those of business in 
general. 

Nevertheless, although general booms and depressions are 
usually reflected in the separate industries and undertakings, the 
effects may differ considerably in intensity, while there are likely 
to be exceptions. This will be especially true in the case of minor 
fluctuations of general business activity. Practically all industries 
and undertakings are likely to show changes in prosperity some- 
what similar to those of industry as a whole when there are well- 
defined general waves of boom and depression. But if the fluctua- 
tions of general business are only slight, it becomes of esp2cial 
importance to study the situation of the separate industries and 
undertakings. Thus many industries and undertakings may be 
in @ prosperous condition and an extension of their scale of produc- 
tion justified at a time when business as a whole is slightly depressed. 
The converse is also true. 

It follows that the importance of making special forecasts will 
become greater if, on the lines indicated above, the United States 
Federal Reserve Banking System, and also the central banks in 
other countries, succeed by their credit policy in rendering steadier 
the general development of business activity, or, in other words, in 
diminishing the extent of business cycle fluctuations. On the one 
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hand, it is evidently more difficult to forecast general changes if 
variations from normal development are minor in character than 
if they are wide. On the other hand, as already indicated, the 
necessity for studying the fluctuations of special industries and 
branches becomes of primary importance when general fluctuations 
are only slight; these special fluctuations may be considerable. 
even though the general flow of business as a whole is fairly steady, 

The supplemerting of forecasts for industry as a whole by 
forecasts for special branches is particularly important from the 
social point of view. The greater the accuracy of the forecasts 
made by individual business men, the more stable will be the 
demand for labour. Therefore, in so far as unemployment is 
aggravated by fluctuations of prosperity, effective forecasting by 
individual business men will result in a diminution of unemploy- 
ment. Also the more accurately the business man forecasts the 
future demand for his products, the more effectively will consumers’ 
requirements be met. 


DEVELOPMENTS BY INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES 


Although the early failures of services making general forecasts 


had resulted in a widespread belief that the so-called “ science ” 
of business forecasting could be of little value, a number of business 
men were of the opinion that the idea was sound. They recognised, 
however, that to give the best results the statistical and economic 
investigations on which forecasts are based must be suited to the 
situation of each separate industry and business. Accordingly a 
number of companies in the United States have undertaken system- 
atic reviews of all the data available, as a basis for forecasts to be 
used by the directors in framing their policy and establishing their 
budgets for the ensuing period. At the same time the general 
forecasting services have reviewed their systems and extended their 
researches. The result of these developments has been to improve 
the probabilities of forecasting with reasonable accuracy. Also 
the limitations as well as the possibilities of forecasting are now 
recognised and consequently exaggerated claims are no longer made. 

The investigations of the various companies which have 
adopted systematic forecasting methods have been greatly facili- 
tated by the work of the general forecasting services, and especially 
of the Harvard Economic Service. These services, in addition to 
launching the idea of systematic forecasting and publishing general 
forecasts, have made valuable studies of the problems and methods 
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of the statistical investigations which lie at the basis of scientific 
forecasting. Thus they have indicated the necessity of studying 
separately the long-period or secular trend of development, the 
cyclical] fluctuations, and the seasonal variations of business activity. 
Unless these are isolated and considered separately, it is difficult 
to determine what factors are operating and to estimate their rela- 
tive influence on future business activity. For example, an increase 
in the production of pig iron during the first six months of 1928 may 
be due to seasonal demand, to cyclical improvement of business 
activity, to the general trend of development of the country in 
consequence of increasing population and wealth, or to a combina- 
tion of these causes. In order to enable each of these movements 
to be studied separately, the Harvard and other forecasting services 
have called attention to and have employed statistical methods 
which enable each movement to be isolated. They have also 
described and made use of methods by means of which the degree 
of correlation of the movements of different series of statistics may 
be established. It is often important to determine the extent to 
which a rise or fall in one series of statistics, e.g. production of 
pig iron, is preceded, accompanied, or followed by a similar move- 
ment in another series, e.g. building contracts. If statistical 


analysis shows close similarity in the movements of two or more 
series, some causal relation may be looked for which may be of 
value for forecasting purposes. On these lines, certain of the 
general forecasting services, by calling attention to problems of 
method, have provided a valuable basis for the developments 
undertaken by individual businesses and have served to ensure 
the wide adoption of sound statistical analysis. ' 


FORECASTING CRITERIA USED BY INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES 


As already indicated, practically all businesses are more or less 
affected by general factors. Therefore, in making forecasts for 
individual businesses, general factors must be brought under review. 
They include factors of a financial character, such as rates of interest 
for money, which constitute an element in cost of production. 
A second important factor is the general couse of business activity, 








1 It is outside the scope of the present article to describe the statistical methods 
used in analysing and comparing data for forecasting purposes. They are outlined 
in Economic Barometers, published by the International Labour Office; more 
detailed descriptions are given in the publications of the Harvard and other fore 
casting services, and also in text books on statistical methods. 
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as a high rate of activity is likely to result in increased demand fou 
the products of each of the different industries. A third genera 
criterion, to which considerable attention is given, is the course of 
stock exchange prices. The course of these prices is regarded as of 
special importance for the purposes of forecasting, since, as indicated 
above, it represents to a considerable extent the opinioa of the 
financial world with regard to future business prospects. Another 
criterion of importance is the general movement of wholesale prices. 
In considering the movements shown by these and other criteria, 
the series of statistics compiled by Government Departmeats and 
business organisations are utilised.!_ In the case of the larger busi- 
ness corporations which have established forecasting systems, the 
many series of statistics available are carefully examined and often 
combined by special methods considered by the corporation to be 
the most appropriate for its own purposes. The smaller business 
undertakings are frequently not able to undertake the expense 
involved, and therefore make use of the surveys of general business 
activity made by one or other of the forecasting services. 

In addition to general factors affecting the business, special 
attention must be directed to criteria peculiar to the industry of 
which the business forms a part. Among the criteria which must 
be studied are the course of prices for the raw materials and finished 
products, and changes in the volume of production and of stocks. 
{t is often particularly important to study the relation between 
changes in prosperity in the industry concerned and changes in the 
prosperity of allied industries. In some cases it may be that a 
change in activity in an allied or associated industry will give 
warning of an approaching change in the industry concerned. 
Thus, changes in the total value of building contracts awarded 
are often followed after an interval by corresponding changes in 
the demand for various fittings used in buildings.? 

Of special interest are the criteria which concern the individual 
undertaking itself. The undertaking is in possession of information 
frequently not available to outsiders, and there are advantages in 


1 The International Convention adopted by the International Conference 
relating to Economic Statistics organised by the League of Nations, Geneva, 
November-December 1928, is designed to increase the quantity and international 
comparability of information compiled and published by Government aepartment 
as to trade, production (including indexes of industrial production), wholesale 
and retail price indexes, and certain other classes of economic statistics. 

* The American Radiator Company, for example, finds statistics of building 
contracts awarded of great value in indicating forthcoming changes in the demand 
for radiators. 
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making the fuilest use of this information. Among data of value 
for forecasting purposes are reports from agents of the undertaking 
in various parts of the country. These agents are in close touch 
with conditions of demand, and although they may be unduly 
influenced by psychological factors, their reports regarding such 
conditions cannot fail to be of value. These reports may be use- 
fully supplemented by a study of the economic position of the class 
or classes of persons who consume the firm’s products. Thus, a 
firm which produces a commodity largely consumed by workers’ 
families will b2 aided in forecasting probable d2mand by anexamin- 
ation of changes ia earnings in the various localities in which it is 
interested. Also no firm will neglect to study the actual orders 
received for its products, making allowance for the possibility of 
cancellation of orders. Of particular importance is the relation 
between the cost of production per unit of output of the under- 
taking, and the selling price of the product. Above all, the indi- 
vidual undertaking, unless monopo'istic in character, must give 
close attention to the situation of its competitors; the forecast 
of the firm’s probable sales will be affected by the strength or 
weakness, and especially by the price policy, of the undertakings 
with which it is in competition. 

With regard to these criteria, the accumulated information, 
and especially statistical series as to past experience, cannot fail 
to repay study and provide a basis for future action. Such study 
of past expe-ience with the object of establishing general rules and 
tendencies for future guidance constitutes the essential basis for 
systematic forecasting. But when past experience has been fully 
utilised there is still a large measure of uncertainty with regard to 
the future. Although the trends and relations of the past are 
likely to be maintained to a considerable extent in the future, there 
is always the possibility of new factors coming into operation, or 
of variation in the importance of eristing factors. With regard to 
these, past experience has often little or nothing to contribute and 
theic influence cannot be determined by scientific methods. Out- 
side the scope of scientific forecasting properly so called are the 
effects of decisions made by the undertaking itself, for example 
chaages in management or policy or a period of special advertising 
of the undertaking’s products. In some of these cases past experi- 
ence may be an aid in estimating probable effects, but there are 
no established trends by which judgment may be guided. All 
these considerations inevitably lead to the conclusion that systems 
of scientific forecasting can never provide anything in the nature 
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of automatic prediction. They car, however, furnish the business 
man with the soundest possible basis for his judgment regarding 
the future, utilising for this purpose all that past experience can 
contribute. 


REVIEW OF SYSTEMS ADOPTED BY VARIOUS COMPANIES 


Using criteria on the lines indicated above, a number of indi- 
vidual undertakings in the United States have introduced forecast- 
ing systems, the results of which have been of considerable value. 
An outline is given below of the systems adopted by three under- 
takings which have highly developed forecasting arrangements, and 
are representative of different fields of industry in the United 
States. Attention is directed only to the chief features of the 
systems and to the most characteristic of the criteria used ; the 
statistical methods employed are not discussed. The descriptions 
given are limited almost entirely to forecasting methods, and these 
are to be clearly distinguished from the use which an undertaking 
makes of a forecast in planning its future production. The prob- 
lem of business planning once the forecast has been made lies 
quite outside the scope of this article. 

The systems reviewed are those of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the General Motors Corporation, and the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company. Other industrial undertak- 
ings have introduced systems on somewhat similar lines to those 
described. Also most of the large banking corporations make 
detailed forecasting studies. The systems of the banking corpora- 
tions are, however, largely concerned with the operation of general 
factors, and are similar in character to the studies made by certain 
ot the general forecasting services. They are therefore not included 
in the present survey. 

It should be emphasised that large numbers of business under- 
takings both in the United States and in other countries make 
forecasts on the basis of similar data to those used by the under- 
takings mentioned below.' The distinction between firms which 
have and those which have not adopted systems of scientific 





* Some indication of the use made of current business statistics in the United 
States is given in: How to use Current Business Statistics (United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Washington, 1928). The degree of 
success in forecasting attained by certain companies in the United States ie indicated 
in an articie on “ Industrial Forecating ’’ by Charles P. Wuitr, Ph. D., published 
in The Annals oi the American Academy of Political and Social Science, No. 228, 
Sept. 1928, pp. 109-125. 
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forecasting lies not so much in differences in the data brought 
under review, as in the extent to which the data are subjected 
to systematic statistical and economic analysis with a view to 
the establishment of general trends, relations, and sequences of 
movement. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


This company, which is nation-wide in its activities, has devel- 
oped a detailed system of statistical investigation as basis for its 
forecasts. Owing to the size of the undertaking and the character 
of the services which it renders, forecasts are made not only for 
periods of a few months or years but also for longer periods, often 
ot fifteen to twenty-five years. 

These long-period forecasts, which may be considered first, are 
made in order that the Company may plan the location and instal- 
lation of its telephone system and other plant in such a way as to 
meet most satisfactorily the future requirements of a rapidly 
growing community. Unless plans are made many years ahead, 
serious difficulties would arise, e.g. inability to secure the most 
suitable sites for plant. 

In establishing the long-period forecasts careful analyses are made 
with regard to the probable development of each locality.1 The 
most important element studied is the growth of population, and 
estimates are made of the probable total population of each city 
or other urban district fifteen to twenty-five years hence. In 
making these estimates the influences which have caused the past 
growth of each city and the influences which are likely to operate 
in the future are examined. The two chief factors are: (1) the 
excess of births over deaths, this being indicated by the population 
statistics; (2) the attraction of the locality to population from 
other areas, and especially the attraction of industrial developments. 
In many American cities the second of these factors has been found 
to be the more important. 

When an estimate has been made of the future total population 
of any city, a classification is undertaken into economic groups. 
A main distinction is drawn between residential buildings and 
business premises. In the case of the former, estimates are made 





* A detailed account of the methods adopted in making these long-period 
forecasts is given in an article in the Harvard Business Review, April 1923: ‘ Fore- 
casting the Future Market in a Large Community ’’, by E. L. Stone, Jr., Commer- 
cial Survey Engineer, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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of the probable numbers of families occupying dwellings of different 
rentals, there being a close relation between the rental of a dwelling 
and the demand for telephone service. Similarly, estimates are 
made of the total number of business firms of each class — offices, 
wholesale and retail establishments, manufacturing undertakings, 
and workshops. The estimates both for residential population 
and business firms are made for subdivisions of each city, an 
intimate knowledge of local conditions being necessary for this 
purpose. 
These analyses enable a picture to be drawn of the development 
of each city and of the country as a whole a considerable number 
of yearsahead. Such a picture, together with estimates of probable 
technical improvements in telephone and telegraph equipment 
and forecasts of the probable changes in demand for and use of 
telephone and telegraph services, enables comprehensive plans of 
future developments to be established. 

Closely related to the long-period forecasts, but based on differ- 
ent statistical analyses, are forecasts for periods ranging from 
several months to several years. These short-period forecasts 
form the basis for budget plans of year-to-year operating expend- 
itures. They enable the administration to determine the most 
favourable opportunity to issue new capital. Orders for materials 
required for new construction can be placed a sufficient time in 
advance, supplies can be purchased in large quantities when prices 
are relatively favourable, and workers can be trained to meet the 
growing requirements of the undertaking. 

The short-period forecasts are based on a detailed review and 
analysis of business conditions throughout the country, a monthly 
summary being compiled.t_ The data reviewed include : (1) finan- 
cial conditions; (2) industrial activity in the chief industries, 
covering production, employment, wages, and commodity prices ; 
(3) trade and transportation; (4) agricultural conditions; (5) 
reports from associated companies regarding business conditions 
in the areas in which they operate. Charts are constructed to 
show the movements of the various groups over a period of 
years. 

One of the most important compilations for the purpose of 
short-period forecasting is that undertaken in connection with the 





The statistical methods employed to deal with seasonal variation, trend, and 
the correlation of movements are similar to those described and used by the Har- 
vard Economic Service. 
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construction of an index to show the course of general business 
activity. The Company constructs its own index. Its statistical 
studies have shown that there is usually a close relation between 
the course of general business and the movements of most series of 
telephone data. Forecasts are therefore made of the broad move- 
ments of general business activity and these are used as basis for 
forecasting the course of telephone development. All that is 
attempted is to use the general business curve, together with esti- 
mates of the influence of various factors likely to operate in the 
early future, as a means of forecasting the broader cyclical move- 
ments. The forecasts indicate the present outlook as to the main 
trends ; they do not pretend to give indications with regard to 
minor fluctuations around the main trend. The forecasts are 
revised every few months as new data become available. 

The general business index or curve is a composite of anumber 
of important indexes of industrial activity. It shows movements 
in the volume of business activity, the influence of price fluctuations 
being eliminated.' This elimination is important, as indexes which 
include the effects of price changes do not show satisfactorily the 
variations in industrial activity alone. For example, an increase 
in the value of pig iron produced may be due to an increase either 
in volume of production or in price per wnit or in both. There are 
obvious advantages in studying separately changes in volume 
and in prices, and it is for this reason that the influence of price 
fluctuations is eliminated from the general business index. 

The series included in the general business index cover the 
production of pig iron, steel ingots, bituminous coal, paper, lumber, 
sole leather, and electric power, cotton consumption, the activity 
of wool machinery, net ton-miles of railway traffic, and railway car 
loadings. In combining these separate series into an index of 
general business, weights are applied so that each series exerts on 
the final index an influence appropriate to its own importance. 
Forecasts are also made of the course of wholesale prices and of 
other important series. 

Responsible officials of the Company are of opinion that the 
system of statistical analysis and tentative forecasts which has 





1 Long-period trend and seasonal variations are also eliminated in order that 
attention may be concentrated on cy lical fluctuations. Separate studies are made 
of long-period trand and seasonal variations, and the results are combined with 
those derived from the study of cyclical fluctuations for the purpose of constructing 
the final forecast. 
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been developed is indispensable to the successful administration 
and operation of this large and complex organisation.* 


General Motors Corporation 


The General Motors Corporat on, like the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, ‘ss one of the giant bu inesses of the United 
States. It is primarily engaged ‘n the manufacture and sale 
of automobiles, automob le parts, and accessories. A number 
of makes of cars of different grades are produced by separate 
divisions, while specia divisions are organised or the production 
of accessories. 

For planning future production, a system of ‘orecasting has 
been developed.? This system differs from that of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in that it is limited to short- 
period orecasts. In the motor ndustry, forecasts covering a 
considerable period of years are not essential, while attempts to 
make such forecasts would hitherto have met with little success 
owing to the rapid changes which have taken place in the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

An estimate is made each year for the twelve-month period 
from 1 August to 31 July, of the number of cars likely to be sold to 
the public by the entire automobile industry. The estimate is 
subdivided«into sales of low, medium, and high priced cars. It is 
based primarily upon actual experience and trends of sales during 
recent years. Allowance is made for the effects of the probable 
condition of general business activity during the coming year, there 
being a close relation between business prosperity and the demand 
for automobiles. With regard to the trend of sales, account is 
taken of increase of population and wealth of the country. In 
estimating the influence of changes in the general business situation, 
the Corporation does not compile a special index of business activity. 
It utilises instead the statistical reviews and forecasts made by 





* The Western Electric Company, which supplies the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company with materials and equipment, uses the forecasts of the latter 
Company as basis for its own construction and operating programmes. It also 
examines closely the market situation and prospects of the chief raw materials 
which it uses, e.g. copper and lead. 

* Cf. “« Financial Control Policies of General Motors ’’, a paper read before the 
Annual Convention of the American Management Association in New York City, 
March 1926, by Albert BrapLry, Assistant Treasurer, General Motors Corporation. 
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other bodies, but supplements them by its own appreciation of the 
economic factors likely to affect the course of general business 
during the ensuing twelve months. 

The next step is to determine from the estimated total sales of 
low, medium, and high priced cars of the whole automobile industry 
the probable proportions which the Corporation’s grades of cars, 
or “car divisions ”, will be likely to represent. In determining 
these proportions account is taken of the effect on sales of the 
production of new models, of changes in prices, and of the competi- 
tive situation of other producers. Account is also taken of stocks 
of second-hand cars. These general forecasts are considered in 
relation to estimates prepared by each car division of the Corpora- 
tion of probable operations during the year, including sales, costs, 
profits, and capital requirements. In all cases the selling price 
policy of the Corporation is of primary importance, for, until this 
is formulated, no satisfactory forecasts can be made. 

The forecasts for a year ahead provide valuable assistance in 
the establishment of the genera] plans and policy of the Corporation, 
but are not considered of sufficient accuracy as a basis for the actual 
programme of production. This programme is constructed for 
periods of four months only. Each car division makes each month 
a forecast of sales, stocks, and production requirements covering 
the current month and the three succeeding months. These fore- 
casts are examined by the Central Office of the Corporation and 
accepted, or if necessary modified, in association with any division 
concerned, in order to bring them into line with the general pro- 
gramme and forecasts of the Corporation as a whole. 

Of special importance in preparing the programme of produc- 
tion is the effect of seasonal variation. The demand for cars is 
highly seasonal, being greatest in the spring ; according to recent 
data compiled by the Corporation, sales in April are nearly four 
times as great as in December or January, while March, April, and 
May together represent 37.5 per cent. of the year’s sales.* Statis- 
tics of sales during recent years have been ured to provide a meas- 
ure of seasonal variation month by month. On the basis of this 





1 An interesting example of the effect of the last of these factors was that 
afforded during the recent change in the model of Mr. Henry Ford’s cars. During 
the process of remodelling, the cessation in the production of Ford cars enabled 
other producers to plan the production of and to sell a considerably larger number 
of cars than normally. 

* Curiously enough, although most automobiles are used throughout the year 
and closed cars now represent 75 per cent. of all cars sold, seasonal variation has 
shown little change in recent years. 
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information production is spread more evenly over the year than 
if related to the demand conditions of the moment ; extreme fluctu- 
ations in the use of plant and labour are thus avoided. 

The forecasts covering tour months are modified each month 
in the light of actual experience. For this purpose the Corporation 
maintains close contact with the demand for its cars. Reports 
are sent every ten days to each car division by its dealers showing 
the number of cars sold, the number of orders, and the number 
of cars in stock. This information, received in all from a total of 
some 18,000 dealers, enables the production programme to be 
adjusted closely to market conditions and is also used to modify 
the estimate of sales for the year. 

It is claimed that the result of this system of forecasting and 
future planning has been that “ increases or decreases in production 
schedules have been less violent than heretofore ”. In other words, 
there has been greater stability in the employment of capital 
equipment and of labour. At the same time the consumer has 
benefited from the reduced costs, while the return on investment 
has been unimpaired. 


The Walworth Manufacturing Company 


This Company, which manufactures a variety of metal goods, 
has for several years undertaken systematic forecasting on the 
basis of a detailed statistical and economic analysis of past and 
present experience.! Near the end of each quarter the chief offi- 
cers review the business situation and establish a production pro- 
gramme for the two succeeding quarters. Each class of product 
and the situation of each works is considered. 

The plans are based on a survey of the general business situation 
and prospects, together with a review of indexes for those branches 
of industry which make use of the Company’s products. Thus, 
fluctuations of orders received for the Company’s products (i.e. 
the quantities ordered) are carefully examined and related to indexes 
of business prospects in general, there being a close correspondence 





* The products of the Company include valves, pipe-fittings, and tools of cast 
iron, malleable iron, brass, and steel. An account of the forecasting methods adopt- 
ed is given in Budgeting to the Business Cycle, by Joseph H. Barner, Staff Assistant 
to President and Head of Planning and Statistics Section, Walworth Manufactur- 
ing Company (New York, 1925). Cf. also The Economic Control of Inventory, by 
the same author. 
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between changes in the prosperity of business in general and 
changes in the demand for the Company’s products. 

Research has not yet revealed any index external to the 
industry the movements of which regularly precede and therefore 
predict fluctuations in demand for the products of the Company. 
Nevertheless, by studying the movements of an index of general 
business conditions two important aids in forecasting are obtained. 
First, if the symptoms of a change in prosperity as shown by the 
Company’s own indoxes are confirmed by similar indications of the 
general index, a sounder basis for jadgment regarding the 
future is provided than if the Company’s indexes were the sole 
guide. Second, the relation of the Company’s index to genera} 
movements enables a judgment to be formed as to the influences 
operating to cause a change in prosperity. On the one hand 
the cause may be within the Company itself ; on the other hand it 
may be some external factor, the influence of which, once the factor 
is recognised, can be evaluated. Thus by careful statistical and 
economic analysis the possibilities of sound judgment regarding 
future prospects are increased.! 

Of individual series external to the Company, particular atten- 
tion is given to statistics showing building contracts awarded, many 
of the products of the Company being used in construction work. 
Among internal series, in addition to fluctuations in the quantity 
of goods ordered by purchasers, importance is attached to the 
width of the Company’s gross profit margin, i.e. the relation 
between costs of production and receipts from sales. A narrowing 
of the margin between these two elements often gives warning of an 
approaching decline in prosperity. It is true that certain elements 
which enter into cost of production are subject to modification 
according to decisions of the Company. This is the case also 
with selling price, which largely affects receipts from sales. As 
already indicated, criteria which are largely affected by decisions 
of an undertaking are not among the most appropriate for deter- 
mining the general economic trends and relationships upon which 
scientific forecasting is mainly based. But both costs of production 
and receipts from sales include elements which are influenced by 
external economic movemeats over which the individual under- 
taking often has little control, e.g. the cost of raw materials, money 


' In making these various comparisons, the influences of seasonal variations 
and long-period trends are isolated from cyclical movements, cach of these three 
groups being studied separately. 
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rates, and wage rates. Also the experience of many firms has shown 
that, to a considerable extent, in a period of intense production 
during a boom, production is less efficiently organised than in more 
normal times. Attention is concentrated mainly on increasing the 
output of the undertaking ; less care is given to maintaining machi- 
nery at a high standard of efficiency, workers with less training and 
efficiency are brought into employment, and wastes in organisation 
occur. At the same time the prevailing optimism tends towards 
over-production, with the consequence that prices begin to decline, 
or at least to rise less rapidly. 1t is not surprising, therefore, that 
a narrowing of the margin between costs of production and receipts 
from sales should give warning of a decline in business prosperity. 

In addition to detailed reviews of indexes of business activity 
for the country as a whole in relation to data interna] to the Com- 
pany, studies are made of conditions in various localities in which 
the Company is specially interested. Among the series used to 
indicate local conditions, the one considered to be the most valuable 
is the bank “ debits to individual accounts ” in the chief cities of 
the locality. Finally, the forecasts based on statistical and eco- 
nomic analysis are considered in relation to sales estimates made 
by the Company’s representatives in the different districts. Both 
sets of data are used in the establishment of the final estimate on 
which the production programme and budget plans are based. 

As regards the influence of its forecasting system on stability 
of production and employment, statistics of the Company indicate 
clearly the valuable results obtained. 


CONCLUSION 


Developments on the lines described above both in the United 
States and also in certain other countries have led to progress in 
reducing business fluctuations. It would appear from the experi- 
ence already gained that if business forecasting is to be of the 
greatest value with a view to ensuring increased stability and co- 
ordination of business activity, three related branches of investiga- 
tion into economic statistics and factors are necessary. First, 
systematic general reviews should be made in order to determine 
the trends of general business activity. As a rule these may best 
be undertaken by independent research organisations or by bodies 
which are representative of the business community as a whole 
and the results should be published widely. Large business corpora- 
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tions may, however, often find it preferable, as in the case of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, to conduct 
these investigations themselves rather than use the compilations 
and conclusions of outside bodies. 

In the second place, general reviews and studies of trend require 
to be supplemented by special reviews and studies for each branch 
ofindustry. These may be undertaken by employers’ organisations 
in each industry, by the central offices of cartels or trusts, or in 
some cases by joint bodies representing employers and workers. 
Such bodies not only possess the requisite knowledge of the special 
features of the industry, but are often in the most favourable posi- 
tion for securing additional statistical information from their 
members or components. 

The third important stage is the utilisation by individual com- 
panies of the reviews and forecasts regarding the course of business 
activity as a whole and the special studies and estimates as to the 
future prospects. of particular industries. These data, related to 
the position of the individual company, would provide a basis for 
forecasting the volume of production necessary to meet future 
market requirements. A wider adoption of such methods would be 
conducive to greater stability of production with its obvious advan- 


tages to employer, worker, and consumer, and would constitute 
the necessary complement to the action taken by central banks 
with a view to restricting within the narrowest limits the fluctuations 
of the business cycle. 








The Employment of Women in Japanese 
Industry : I 


by 


Iwao F. Ayusawa, Ph.D. 


The rapid rise of Japan to the position of a great industrial 
Power has been accompanied in recent years by important develop- 
ments in labour legislation and in industrial conditions generally. 
In view of Japan’s importance as a competitor on the world market, 
these developments have been watched with much interest in other 
countries, and have been the subject of animated discussions at several 
sessions of the International Labour Conference. Very little reliable 
information on the matter, however, in any languages other than 
Japanese has hitherto been available. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1925), the International 
Labour office has for some time been engaged on a documentary 
enquiry into working conditions in certain Asiatic countries. In 
connection with this enquiry the Office has already published a study 
by Mr. Ayusawa containing an account of present conditions and 
labour legislation in Japan. The question of the employment of 
women, which was only briefly discussed in this study, is of speical 
importance at the present time, partly on account of the very large 
proportion of women in some of the leading branches of Japanese 
industry (about eighty per cent. of the workers in the textile industry 
are women and girls), partly because much of the labour legislation 
on modern lines which has recently been put into force applies 
especially to women workers. The following article, in which Mr. Ayu- 
sawa has collected a large amount of detailed information on the con- 
ditions of employment of women in Japanese industry, is therefore of 
much interest. The first part, given below, contains a statistical 
survey of the position of women in Japanese industry (including 
mining). Conditions of employment in general (including hours of 
work, wages, hygiene and safety, maternity protection, and the 
dormitory system) and the relevant legislation will be described in 
subsequent numbers of the Review. 





1 Industrial Conditions and Labour Legislation in Japan, by Iwao F. Ayusawa. 
Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 16. Geneva, 1916. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


HE importance of women in the productive life of Japan is 
apparent from the statistics of women in various industries 
and other fields of work. A striking fact is that in Japan the 
aggregate number of women engaged in all fields of labour exceeds 
that of men; and further that certam basic industries are largely 
dependent on female labour. In order, however, to show the situa- 
tion in its proper perspective, it is necessary to give, first of all, 
the general census figures. ° 
According to the most recent available information,’ out of 
the total population in 1920 of 55,849,000 in Japan proper,’ the 
persons in gainful occupations numbered 27,088,000 (49 per cent. 
of the total), and their dependants 28,760,000 (51 per cent.). Of 
the persons with an occupation, 9,553,000 (35 per cent.) were 
either employers of labour or independent masters working on 
their own account, while 1,566,000 (6 percent.) were their helpers or 
assistants, and the remaining 15,970,000 (59 per cent.) were wage 
earners working under the direction of the masters or their helpers. 
The distribution of men and women wage earners in various indus- 


tries was as follows? : 
Wage earners 
Industry Women Men 


Agriculture 5,895,000 3,125,000 
Fishing 40,000 350,000 
Mining 98,000 348,000 
Manufacturing 1,199,000 2,431,000 
Commerce 586,000 523,000 
Transport 53,000 594,000 
Free labour 122,000 141,000 
Others 174,000 291,000 
Total 8,167,000 7,803,000 
a — . i 


15,970,000 





The above table shows that the excess of female over male 
labour in Japan is principally due to the preponderance of women 
in agriculture, the only other field of work in which women workers 
are more numerous than men being commerce. It must not be 
overlooked that out of the total of 15,970,000 workers, as many as 
9,020,000 are in agriculture, suggesting incidentally that in spite of 





1 The figures used here are those of the First National Decennial Census of 
1 October 1920. The results of the first five-yearly interim census taken in 1925 are 
available but do not give the details necessary for the present purpose. 

* The total population in October 1925 was 59,736,822. 

* Cf. Staristicat BuREAv : Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1927 edition, p. 2. 
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the progress of industry in the last few decades Japan still remains 
an agricultural country; and it is a notable fact that of these 
15,970,000 workers, 5,895,000, or more than one-third, are women 
engaged in agriculture, representing nearly two-thirds of all women 
workers in the country. 

From these figures it will be seen that at least numerically the 
bulk of the problem of female labour must be in the agricultural 
sphere. It happens, however, that in Japan agriculture, fishing, 
and some other occupations have been affected to only lesser degrees 
by the rise of modern indvustrialism than some others such as 
transport, mining, and more particularly the manufacturing trades. 
It will of course be hazardous to presume that in the former group 
the conditions of labour are either more humane or less strenuous 
than in the latter, especially if it is granted that the use of machin- 
ery which characterises modern industrialism has tended to lessen 
the physical toil of labour, while in any industry unaffected by 
industrialism the form and method of work remain crude, primitive, 
and laborious. Nevertheless, for the purpose of the present article, 
we must limit our enquiry to the latter group of industries, or 
industries which have changed greatly either by the adoption of 
the western factory system or by the extensive use of mechanical 
appliances. 

Now if we decide from these considerations to include in our 
enquiry factories, mines, transport and communication, and casual 
labour, we find that Japan has approximately 4,704,000 workers 
ip all, of whom 3,159,000 are men, and 1,545,000 or nearly one- 
third are women, distributed as follows ?: 


Group Number of workers 


Factories : Men Women 
State owned 104,133 29,434 
Municipally owned 4,920 849 

” - 1,578! 288! 
Privately owned 715,115 ~=850,471 
" 273,835! 128,508! 
Total (factories) 1,099,581 1,009,550 

Mining 228,678 64,237 

Transport and communication 392,828 26,774 

Casual labour, etc. 1,437,645 444 464 


Grand total 3,158,732 1,545,025 
4,703,757 


” 








1 Number of workers in small factories where the Factory Act does not apply. 





1 Returns of the Bureau of Social Affairs for 31 December 1927. Cf. Rodo Jiho 
(Labour Gazette), April 1928. 
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Women in Factories 


Before describing the conditiors of work in factories, we must 
examine in more detail the numbers of women employed in various 
factories. 

The preceding table shows that at the end of 1927 the total 
number of women employed in factories was 1,009,550. Of these 
women 128,796 were unprotected by the Factory Act, because they 
were employed in workshops or small factories which employed 
regularly fewer than 10 persons, and in which the work performed 
was not considered of a dangerous nature or injurious to health, 
so that they were not visited or inspected regularly by the factory 
inspectors. 

It should however be recalled that the scope of application of 
the Factory Act has recently been enlarged so as to afford more 
extensive protection on much higher standards than in the past to 
women and young persons. The original Factory Act of 1911! 
(which came into force in 1916) was applicable only to workplaces 
or mills where 15 or more persons were regularly employed or where 
the work performed was dangerous or injurious to health. The 
Act was revised in 1923 so as to apply to workplaces where 10 
(instead of 15) or more persons are regularly employed, and the 
revised law (the Factory Act Amendment Act of 1923?) has been in 
operation since 1 July 1926. It is therefore interesting to compare 
the number of women covered by the revised Factory Act with 
the number covered by the original Act. 

The best basis for this comparison is the statistical] table (repro- 
duced on page 197) published by the Bureau of Social Affairs of 
the Japanese Government’, though the figures given there for the 
period subsequent to the enforcement of the revised Factory Act 
refer to an earlier date than the figures cited previously. The table 
also shows the distribution of women workers over the various 
industries. 

The table shows that the revision of the Factory Act increased 
by 22,573 (from 27,076 to 49,649) the number of workplaces subject 
to regular inspection with a view to enforcing the protective pro- 
visions of the law, the increase in the total number of workers 





1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VI, 1911, p. 267. 
* INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1923, Jap. 1. 
* Rodo Jiho, Feb. 1928, p. 6. 
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, employed being 173,293, and of women alone 44,834, giving a total 
in October 1926 of 938,928 women under the protection of the 
Factory Act. 


Employment of Children 


In Japanese labour legislation, the minimum age for factory 
work was first laid down in the Factory Act of 1911, while the 
Mining Regulations of 1916 fixed the minimum age for mining 
workers. But when these factory and mining laws were revised in 
1923, a new and separate Act! fixing a minimum age for all industrial 
and mining workers was passed, which also came into force on 
1 July 1926. 

The legal minimum age for industrial employment is now 14, 
instead of 12. By raising the standard minimum age to 14, Japan 
has come up to the general standard of the Washington Convention 
of 1919 fixing the minimum age for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment. The only exception (except a transitional 
provision referred to below) is that if a child has completed the 
course at an elementary school before reaching the age of 14, then 
it may, by obtaining a special permission, be employed while under 
the age of 14, but under no circumstances before reaching the age of 
12. Employers who contravene this provision are liable to a fine 
which may be as much as 1,000 yen. 

The new Act has thus not only raised the minimum age by two 
years, but has also doubled the fine for violation of its provisions. 
The law has also been extended so as to apply not only to factories 
and mines but also to all industrial and mining undertakings, 
public works, construction, transport by road, rail, or inland water- 
way, dock work, and other undertakings, so that the employment 
in a gainful occupation of any Japanese child under 14 years of 
age is now prohibited, so long as the child has not finished the 
elementary school course. 

It mugt, however, be explained that until very recently child 
labour was legally permitted under certain restrictions. 

There is, to begin with, a transitional provision in the Minimum 
Age Act of 1923 whereby children between the ages of 12 and 14 
who were employed when the Act came into force were allowed to 
remain at work, even if they had not completed the elementary 





1 Legislative Series, 1923, Jap. 2, and 1926, Jap. 1 (A). 
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school course, so long as the employer provided them with educa- 
tional facilities. But the number of children in this category is 
practically zero. In October 1926, that is, three months after 
the Minimum Age Act came into force, there were only 4,134 such 
children of both sexes, and this was a decrease of 2,575 as compared 
with the previous year. Compared with a total of more than two 
willion workers actually employed in factories and mines, this 
number might be considered negligible, apart from the fact that 
at present, more than two years after the coming into force of the 
Minimum Age Act, all these children have reached the legal age of 
14, so that their employment now comes within the ordinary 
provisions of the law. 

A point which may be recalled is that section 2 of the old Factory 
Act which was in force till 1926 allowed the employment of young 
persons over 10 years of age in “light and easy work”. Some five 
hundred children, mostly girls, used to be employed in the match- 
making industry, chiefly in and around Kobe and Osaka, in virtue 
of this provision. But the employment of these children ceased 
entirely when the Minimum Age Act came into operation. 

The effectiveness of the application of the Act is apparent 
from the reports of the inspectors. In the first six months after 
the Act came into force, there were 789 cases reported of the 
employment of children below the minimum age. Warnings were 
at once given by the inspectors and 11 employers were fined for 
not discharging the children immediately upon receipt of the 
warning.* A total of only 11 penalties among 789 offenders cannot 
be said to be many. It appears, however, that this somewhat 
lenient attitude was deliberately adopted in the first half-year in 
view of the fact that the law was being applied for the first time in 
industrial and mining undertakings other than factories, and allow- 
ance was also made for the lack of legal knowledge of the employers. 
It is reported chat the police and the school authorities, especially 
the teachers in primary schools, participated loyally in the work of 
spreading a knowledge of the new Act. 

The enforcement of the law in new fields is made more difficult 
by the extreme poverty prevailing in some rural districts. It has 
recently been found that in a large number of cases the earrings of 
the children are an indispensable part of the income of the family 
for their subsistence. In such cases the enforcement of the law 





‘ Rodo Jiho, Feb. 1928, p. 6. 
* Ibid., Jan. 1928, p. 17; Feb. 1928, p. 12. 
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is liable to be hampered by the resentment it provokes and the 
objections raised. Early in 1928 there was an official statement 
in the Labour Gazette! that the apparent hardship resulting from 
the strict application of the law indicates the urgent need of enact- 
ing another law for the relief of the poorer workers. It has since 
been stated in the Japanese press that the Bureau of Social Affairs 
has begun the study of a Poor Relief Bill to be submitted to the 
coming session of the Imperial Diet.* 


Employment of Young Persons 


The problem of the employment of young persons, and in par- 
ticular of young women workers in their advlescent or pre-matri- 
monial period, is far more acute than that of the employment of 
children, which may be considered as almost wholly disposed of. 
The difficulty lies in the peculiar situation of the basic industry of 
Japan, namely, that the teatile mills are operated almost exclusively 
by young women before their marriage. This situation has brought 
in its train so many evils that it has even been claimed that the 
bulk of the labour problem in Japan is to be found here. 

Available statistics relating to the age of the workers give only 
a slight indication of the gravity of this problem. The table 
below, which is the most recent available*, does not, unfortunately, 
show the marital state of the workers. Moreover, the age classi- 
fication is given only up to 16 years, and all workers above that age 
are put together in one class. However, in spite of these defects. 
it gives an idea of the extent to which “young persons” are 
employed in Japanese factories. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN JAPANESE FACTORIES, 
1922-1925 








Above 


Vv 
16 14 


Male workers | Female workers 
j 


Above 
16 


Below 14-15 vss | Below | 14-15 | 15-16 





4,643 10,065|24,008 576,194\49,228|77,544 104,974|628,743 1,476,484 
3,426] 8,840|20,291]558,054' 40,880) 73,648} 101,987| 607,754) 1,414,880 
3,096] 9,609] 19,878] 602,862 40,365) 75,521) 104,737| 635,235) 1,491,303 
2,657| 8,092/18,472|}606,929 42,702/77,994| 112,816) 660,582 | 1,530,244 


| 




















1 Ibid,, March 1928, p. 20. 
* Tokyo Asahi, 5 June 1928. 
® Rodo Toket Yoran, 1928 edition, pp. 68-69. 
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A few interesting points may be observed in the above table. 
In the case of male workers, the number of boys under 16 years of 
age employed in factories has diminished considerably in the four- 
year period, and the men above 16 years have increased. In the 
case of female workers, the girls under 14 have decreased, and those 
above 14 have increased. If we work out the proportion of these 
workers in the different age groups, we find that in 1925 as many as 
95.41 per cent. of the male workers were above the age of 16, while 
women workers above 16 years of age were 75.88 per cent. of the 
total, leaving 26.12 per cent. for girls below the age of 16. In 
other words, among women factory workers in Japan every fourth 
person is a young girl helow 16 years of age. 

The distribution of girl workers among different Japanese 
industries is shown in the following table.t_ For the sake of com- 
parison the numbers of boys under 16 as well as of adult male 
and female workers are also given. 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND INDUSTRIES OF WORKERS IN JAPANESE 
* FACTORIES IN 1925 














Below 16 Above 16 | 
Industrial group -——- ~—.-| Total 
Boys Girls Men | Women | 
pee 
Textiles 13,095 | 199,784 167,937 | 591,815 | 972,631 
Machines and tools 8,275 1,721 | 260,520 | 16,319 | 286,835 
Chemicais 6,656 6,144 114,287 42,320 169,407 
Food and drink 2,452 7,650 121,006 39,540 170,648 
Gas, electricity, metal 
refining 196 8 34,988 1,654 | 36,846 
Miscellaneous 9.179 7,972 113,963 40,900 172,014 
| , pote ane bgt ss d esi d 
Total 39,853 | 223,279 | 812,701 732,548 1,808,381 























The table shows the striking preponderance of women and 
especially of young women in the textile industry, which, 4s will 
be seen from the figures, is by far the most important branch of 
industry in Japan. More than half (972,631) of the entire factory 
population (1,808,381) are employed in the textile industry. Of 
the textile workers, more than 80 per cent. are women and 





1 Ibid., pp. 40-43. The figures are for 1925, but they differ slightly from those 
given in the former table, having been derived from another source. The latter 
come from the Department of Industry and Commerce, the former from the 
Bureau of Social Affairs. 
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girls ; and of the young persons under 16 years of age, girls are more 
than fifteen times as numerous as boys, while among the adults 
there are between three and four times as many women as men. 

Detailed statistics of the age distribution of women textile 
workers for the whole of Japan are difficult to obtain. We have, 
however, the figures for the prefecture of Nagano, wnich is the 
most important textile district in Japan. The figures are 
unfortunately rather out of date, and refer to the period before 
the new Act came into force ; nevertheless they throw some light 
on the situation in the prefecture where the textile industry is 
most highly developed.! 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WORKERS IN THE FILATURES OF 
NAGANO, 31 MAY 1923 





} 


Age group | Number | 
I ! 
| 
‘ 





| he group | Number | Age group | Number 


Below 14 10,926 || 30-31 472 Be 
14-15 8,006 | 31-32 446 48-49 
15-16 8,746 || 32-33 348 ~— 
16-17 8,770 33-34 331 ss 
17-18 7,853 34-35 368 S-os 
18-19 7,584 35-36 233 2-88 
19-20 6,393 36-37 215 s8-5¢ 
20-2 4,488 37-38 175 54-66 
21-29 4,812 38-39 156 — 
22-23 4,184 39-40 171 =| «(56-87 
23-24 3.165 || 40-41 2s, 37-58 
24-25 2,369 41-42 112; «(38-59 
25-26 1,680 42-43 103 «= j|_«« 38-60 
26-27 1.139 43-44 3 6 CS 
27-28 936 44-45 9 | eo 
28-29 723 45-46 ee Eee 
29-30 670 46-47 52 Total 86,140 








woeuwune=os > 


























No information is at present available to determine whether 
the age distribution shown above reflects the general situation 
throughout the country. But it is clear that, so far as this table 
shows, the burden of the industry is chiefly borne by quite young 
women. 


Women Workers in Mines 


The mining industry in Japan has made considerable progress 
in recent years. A great development took place during and after 





1 Cf. Locat EmPpLoyMENT EXCHANGE Boarp or Tokyo: Kannai Seisht Joko 
Chosa (Enquiry into the working conditions of women workers in filatures in the 
district), March 1925, pp. 23-25. 
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the war, and the number of workers in mines has been doubled or 
trebled in the last three decades, as the following figures show : 


Year Men Women Total 


1899 — — 119,667 
1904 — = 164,858 
1909 — — 233,827 
1914 227,122 67,291 294,413 
1919 353,309 111,849 465,158 
1924 230,082 75,170 305,252 
1925 238,105 72,321 310,426 
1926 226,313 70,853 297,166 
1927 228,678 64,237 292,915 


The number of workers, which rose enormously as the result of 
the war, has gradually fallen, and at present it has returned to 
almost the normal pre-war figure. The proportion of women to 
men (about one-third) has remained almost unchanged. 


The distribution of mine workers by age and sex as at 30 June 
1925 was as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND SEX OF MINE WORKERS IN JAPAN, 
30 JUNE 1925! 





Male workers Female workers 





Category of workers 0 Ved 0 < 
15-20 pn | Total | 1415 | 15-20 | 20 | Tota 





Underground 
workers : 
Metal mines 2,007} 17,365) 19,537 123| 769) 904 
Coal 7 16,474| 122,395/| 139,627 8,112/ 37,458) 46,072| 185,699 
Others 187; 1,868! 2,060 13 82 95| 2,156 


— — | —_ ———— | SEO —— ff |] | _— 


Total 18,668) 141,628) 161,224 8,248 | 38,309) 47,071) 208,295 


Surface 
workers : 
Metal mines 2,401} 16,863) 19,429 4,061) 4,991) 24,420 
Coal mm 7,476) 39,778; 47,869 13,498/19,330; 67,199 
Oil - 689} 6,000) 6,699 562 621} 7,320 
Others 5 181] 2,698} 2,884 272 308; 3,192 


Total 129 | 666|10,747| 65,339) 76,881 é 18,393) 25,250) 102,131 


| ——--—— J ——_ —— J —— - J —— —______ J —____ —_— — | —- - —-] —-— —-}]—— —_- | — — 





Grand total 304 5 1,419)/ 29,415) 206,967 | 238,105 878 |14,577)| 56,702) 72,321 | 310,426 












































1 Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1928 edition, pp. 82-83. 


Even in 1925 the number of children under 14 years of age 
employed in all Japanese mines had thus been reduced to 468. This 
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number included only 89 girls employed underground and 75 on 
surface work. But since the Act on the minimum age for industrial 
employment came into force in 1926, child labour bas been sup- 
pressed, and if any children are still so employed, their number 
is negligible. However, the presence of many women workers in 
mining work, which involves hardship and many physical dangers, 
is in itself a problem, whose seriousness is intensified by the fact 
that there are many women, some of them quite young, employed 
in underground work. In 1925, for example, out of 208,295 miners 
working underground, 47,071 were women, 8,672 of whom were 
under 20 years of age ; out of 102,131 miners doing surface work, 
25,250 were women, 6,857 of whom were under 20 years of age. 
{t should be remembered that these girls are future mothers, who 
need protection physically as well as morally. The social effects 
of the presence of many young women in mines, working even 
underground, must be seriously considered. 

Nevertheless, the employment of women in underground work 
is an old custom in the country, especially in the southern coal 
mines, where hewers are accompanied by their wives, sons, and 
daughters. There the women and children work side by side 
with the men and assist them as “ putters ”, that is, collecting 
and loading coal on the mine cars. Obviously the employment 
of female or juvenile labour in this work is not desirable, but age- 
long custom cannot be done away with easily. It is sometimes 
contended that the men prefer, on moral grounds, to have their 
women folk underground with them. 

The steps that are being taken to improve the situation will be 


described later. 


(To be continued.) 





Seasonal Unemployment in the Building 


Industry in Certain European Countries : I 
by 
L. Herscu 


Professor of Statistics, Geneva University 


In a previous article', Professor Hersch discussed the. problems 
of methodology raised by the study of the seasonal fluctuations of 
unemployment. He next proceeds to a detailed analysis of the facts 
country by country. The following pages deal with Great Britain ; 
the other countries to be considered (Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy) will be studied subsequently in Part III. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FACTS 


17. For our examination of the seasonal fluctuations of 
unemployment in the building industry in each country considered, 


we shall make two sets of comparisons : the first of the building 
industry with all industries and occupations in the country 
concerned, and the second of the various building occupations 
with each other and with the whole industry. Unless otherwise 
mentioned, the monthly figures of :nemployment given in the 
tables all refer to the end of the month. 


Great Britain? 
Building compared with All Industries Together 


18. The fluctuations of unemployment in Great Britain in the 
building industry cannot be compared with those in all industries 
for years previous to 1922, for before the 1920 Unemployment 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1929. pp. 39-59. 

Errata. Page 58, line 3 of footnote, for “‘a maximum value = ”, read: “a 
maximum value V =, The reference to the footnote on page 54 should be inserted 
at the end of the first. sentence of section 14 (after the word “ figure ’’). 


* The figures here relate to all unemployed workers (including those partially 
unemployed) among the workers insured against unemployment. 
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Insurance Act came into force, the number of insured persons 
(other than those in the building industry) was much smaller than 
the number covered by the unemployment statistics after that 
date, and in addition the composition of the group was very 
different. The comparable statistics for building and all industries 
therefore cover only the six-year period 1922-1927. For this short 
period the method of extended medians, generally used here for 
determining the “normal” unemployment of each month (see 
section 11), reduces to that of the simple arithmetic means of 
all the years considered, however exceptional some of them may 
have been. The shortness of the period means that very great 
reservations must be attached to the value of each average figure 
considered as “ normal”. It seems, however, that the data for 
these six years bring out the general character of the phenomenon 
fairly clearly. 

Furthermore, since the building statistics previous to 1922, 
which will be examined later, cover not only building properly 
so called, but also the “construction of works ” (roads, canals, 
tunnels, etc.), under a single heading, it seemed best to include the 
“construction of works ” in the figures for 1922-1927, although 
since 1922 it has appeared under a separate heading. 


It may be mentioned here that the number of workers insured 
against unemployment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in July 1927 was 12,131,000 for all industries, 847,860 for building, 
and 169,300 for the construction of works. 

19. The average monthly fluctuations of unemployment during 
the period 1922-1927 for the groups of workers considered are 
shown in table I and Figures 3 and 4.3 





1 It should be pointed out that the percentages given in the British unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics suffer from a slight systematic error, due to the fact that 
the:number of insured persons is recorded once a year only — in July — and that 
it is as a proportion of that figure that the percentages for the following twelve 
months are calculated. If during these twelve months there is a gradual rise in 
the number of insured persons, the percentages for each month except July will 
be systematically too low, the error increasing progressively month by month, 
so that the percentage unemployed will seem to be slightly higher in July than in 
the other months of the year. From July 1923, when the numbers of persons 
insured in building and the construction of works respectively were 716,000 and 
128,000, to 1927 the figures rose in fact to 848,000 and 169,000. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN HE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


TABLE I. GREAT BRITAIN. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN ALL INDUSTRIES, THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY, AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS, 
1922-1927 3 
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Bp? . .12 16 0.29 
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1 It may be recalled that the following sense has been given to the terms and other conventional 
expressions used in these tables: ‘‘ Monthly index of unemployment ” is the ratio of the unemployment 
figure for each month to the arithmetic mean for the twelve months of the year. Asa rule, the average 
for the twelve months is put equal to 100, i.e. the ratio is multiplied by 100 ; we have preferred to leave 
it as it stands, giving the average as 1.00. If the reader wishes to obtain the monthly indexes in their 
ordinary form, he has only to remove the decimal point. « or maz—min denotes the range of the fluc- 
tuations of unemployment, i.e. the difference between the unemployment of the month when it is highest 
(maz) and that of the month when it is lowest (min). « denotes the standard deviation of the monthly 
iluctuations, i.e. the square root of the average of the squares of the deviations between the monthly 
figures and their arithmetic mean. fs denotes the index of concentration and y the index of prolongation 
of the fluctuations of unemployment. For fuller explanations the reader may refer to Part I of this study. 

® The values of these quantities must obviously be the same for both parts of the table (number of 
unemployed and monthly index of unemployment). The only reason for a slight divergence between 
them would be a proportionately greater change of « and cin the second part of the table, due to the 
rounding off of the second decimal. In such cases, the figures in the first fart are more accurate and 
are therefore given also in the second. This remark applies also to all the following tables. 
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The table shows that the average frequency of unemployment 
in Great Britain is slightly higher in the building industry proper 
than in all industries together, and that during the period covered 
the figure for the construction of works was 60 per cent. higher than 
that for building, and two-thirds greater than that for all industries 
(12.1 and 19.4 unemployed per 100 insured persons for the two 
building groups respectively, as compared with 11.5 for all industries 
together). 


. GREAT Britain. MONTHLY Ftuc- 
TUATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 

- 1922-1927. 

; ——— All industries together. 

is emeee Building. 

. =«ee Construction of works. 

' — 

1's 

14 

13 

12 

u 


5 
? 
6 
$s 
4 
3 
2 
' 
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Figure 3. UNEMPLOYED PER Ficure 4. Montuty INDEXES 
100 INsuRED WorKERS oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


As regards the monthly fluctuations of unemployment, the 
following conclusions may be drawn : 

(2) The maximum unemployment in the building industry 
and the construction of works, and in all industries, occurs at the 
end of January. 


(6) The minimum unemployment is reached for the building 
industry and the construction of works at the end of May or June, 
and perhaps June rather than May (this applies to “ construction 
of works ” ; for the building industry proper, the difference between 
the end of May and the end of June is quite insignificant, the two 
figures being 9.9 and 10.0). For all industries together the 
minimum is reached at the end of April. However, here the result 
clearly betrays the defects of the method of arithmetic means. 
As a matter of fact, in the six years examined, there was only 
one in which the unemployment in April was lower than that in 
May, and that was in 1926. In May of that year there was a general 
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strike and the mining dispute broke out, the result being a sudden 
rise in unemployment, from 9.1 per cent. in April to 14.3 per cent. 
in May (although the unemployment figures do not include the 
miners affected by the dispute). In all the other years, the 
minimum unemployment was reached in May (in 1925 both months 
had the same rate : 11.2). It therefore seems more accurate to say 
that for all British industries together May is the month of minimum 
unemployment. It appears that in the building industry and the 
construction of works the minimum is reached about a month later 
than in the industry of the country as a whole. 

(c) As table [ and Figures 3 and 4 show, the monthly fluctu- 
ations of unemployment in building and the construction of works 
form a curve with a single maximum (January) and a single 
minimum (May-June), whereas the curve for all industries shows, 
in addition to the absolute maximum of unemployment in January, 
a second fairly high maximum in August and a second minimum in 
December almost equal to that of April. Thus unemployment in 
the building industry follows a fairly simple curve, falling from 
January to June and rising from July to January. For all indus- 
tries the unemployment movement is more complex. It falls 
from January to April-May, rises until the end of August, falls 
again until the end of December, and then rises suddenly in January. 
The monthly fluctuations of unemployment in the building industry 
are consequently not parallel to those in British industry as a whole. 
During the greater part of the year the two movements are even 
in opposite directions, the most striking contrast in this respect 
being December, when unemployment is almost at its highest in 
the building industry, but, on the contrary, almost at its lowest in 
all industries together. This radical divergence between the 
seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in the building industry 
and in industry as a whole is one of the characteristic features of 
industrial conditions in the United Kingdom, and is perhaps worthy 
of special study. The divergence would of course be even greater 
if, instead of comparing the building industry with all industries 
(including building), it were compared with all industries other 
than building. 

(2) Another peculiarity of industrial conditions in this country, 
to which attention has already been drawn in the Jnternational 
Labour Review’. is the slightness of the seasonal fluctuations in 





* Vol. XVII, No. 3, March 1928, pp. 349-376: “Seasonal Fluctuations in 
Unemployment ”. 
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unemployment. The difference in this respect between industry 
as a whole and the building industry is consequently very striking. 
The range « of the fluctuations, i.e. the difference between the 
maximum and the minimum monthly unemployment, is for the 
building industry proper about four times as great as for industry 
as a whole, and this is so whether we take the absolute fluctuations 
in the rate of unemployment (6.9 compared with 1.8), or their 
ratio to the average rate of unemployment for the year (57 per cent. 
and 15 per cent. of the average rate). This difference in the range 
of the fluctuations is to be ascribed to the two-fold fact that 
unemployment in the building industry rises more rapidly during 
the months when unemployment in general is rising, and also falls 
more rapidly during the months when unemployment in general 
is falling. Thus for the period considered here, unemployment 
rises to a maximum (in January) which in the building industry 
is 39 per cent. above the average and in industry as a whole only 
9 per cent. ; the minimum is 18 per cent. below the average in the 
building industry (May) and only 6 per cent. below in industry 
as a whole (April). The standard deviation 7 for the building 
industry is nearly five times that for all industries (2.14 and 0.45 
respectively). 

It will also be seen that for all industries during four months 
of the year (June, July, October, November) the unemployment 
rate differs from the average by less than 1 per cent., that during the 
seven months May-November it differs by less than 3 per cent. 
(varying between 99 and 102 per cent. of the average), and that it 
is only during the three months December, January, and April 
that it differs by 4 per cent. or more (see column (5) of table I 
and Figure 4). For industry as a whole, therefore, the seasonal 
fluctuations are mainly concentrated in a short period of the year. 
There is nothing similar in the building industry. There, during 
three months (March, September, October) the rate of unemploy- 
ment differs from the average by less than 10 per cent. (column 
(6)); during the remaining nine months it differs by 10 per cent. 
or more. In all industries together the standard deviation 7 of 
the number unemployed per 100 insured workers is less than 0.5 ; 
but the deviation from the average is greater than < in only two 
months (January, when the percentage unemployed is over 12, 
and April, when it is under 11). In the building industry the 
standard deviation is over 2.1, yet there are four months in which 
the deviation from the average is greater than it. The result 
is that the concentration ratio % of the seasonal fluctuations, 
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which is 0.29 for all industries together, is only 0.12 for building ; 
the index of prolongation y is 0.50 for all industries together and 
0.74 for building. The effect of seasonal influences is thus much 
more prolonged in the building industry than in industry as a whole. 

The fact that seasonal fluctuations are at once more intense and 
of longer duration in the building industry than in industry as a 
whole is of course partly due to the considerations discussed in 
Part I of this study (section 5), in which it was shown that in a 
general way the effect of seasonal influences must appear weaker 
for a number of branches of industry taken together than for any 
one of them. The difference found here between the building 
industry and industry as a whole is so marked, however, that there 
can be hardly any doubt that the much weaker effect of seasonal 
influences in industry as a whole is not merely apparent, but is 
probably very largely quite genuine. 

(ec) From the point of view of seasonal fluctuations, the 
“ construction of works” comes between the building industry 
proper and all industries together. This appears very clearly 
in Figure 4 and from table I. Here the range ” of the fluctuations 
(max — min) is absolutely and relatively smaller than for building, 
but larger than for all industries together. This is also true of the 
standard deviation *. The indexof concentration is higher than for 
building, but lower than for all industries together ; the index of 
prolongation is lower than for building, but higher than for all 
industries together. In brief, the effect of seasonal influences is 
less intense and less prolonged than for the building industry proper, 
but more intense and more prolonged than for all industries 
together. 

For the next part of this study — the examination of the 
different building occupations and of unemployment in different 
parts of the country — the data for the building industry proper are 
combined under one head with those for the construction of works ; 
we must therefore conclude that the effect of seasonal influences on 
the fluctuations of unemployment in the subdivisions of the building 
industry proper is in reality even stronger than will appear below. 


The Different Occupations in the Building Industry 


20. Subject to certain reservations, which it would take too 
long to set out here, the statistics for Great Britain show the course 
of unemployment month by month during the fifteen consecutive 
years 1913-1927 in building and the construction of works, and 
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in seven different occupations belonging to this branch of industry. 
These occupations, in the order of the number of workers insured 
against unemployment in each, are the following: labourers, 
carpenters, painters, bricklayers, plumbers, masons, and plasterers. 
In July 1927, out of a total of 1,017,160 insured workers in building 
and the construction of works, the numbers in these groups 
were as follows : 
Occupation Number Per cent. 

Labourers 265,020 26 

Carpenters 134,450 13 

Painters 114,610 1] 

Bricklayers 75,760 

Plumbers 34,220 

Masons 24,560 

Plasterers 22,130 


In the building industry proper, labourers formed 31 per cent. 
of the total number of insured workers, carpenters 16 per cent., 
painters 13 per cent., bricklayers 9 per cent., plumbers 4 per cent.., 
masons 3 per cent., plasterers 2 per cent. 

The groups therefore differ widely in numerical importance, a 
fact which must not be forgotten. The typical fluctuations of 
unemployment for each month of the year, calculated from the 


data for the fifteen-year period 1913-1927 by the method of extended 
medians previously described (section 11), for these different 
occupations are shown in table II (pages 214-215).* 





? For the important group of navvies, who form the bulk of the workers in the 
construction of works and are about equal in number to painters, the statistics 
show the monthly fluctuations of unemployment during the ten-year period 1913- 
1922. 

* In the information given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette there are three 
gaps in the figures for the percentage unemployed ammg insured workers in the 
building industry, namely, for the periods June-October 1919, October-December 
1920, and June-September 1923, in the last case for the separate occupations only 
and not for the whole industry. To fill the first gap, June-October 1919, an 
approximate percentage of unemployed has been calculated from the absolute 
numbers given in the Gazette and the approximate number of insured persons 
based on the figures before June and after October 1919. The percentages so 
calculated can hardly differ much from the actual figures, and in any case they 
can scarcely affect the medians or averages for the whole period 1913-1927. As 
to the second gap (October-December 1920), it was found that for the building 
industry as a whole and for certain occupations considered (plasterers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, and plumbers) every month of 1920 and the earlier months of 1921 
had an unemployment rate which was one of the five lowest which were eliminated 
in calculating the extended medians. Since in these conditions there was no 
reason to suppose that the three months October-December 1920 were an exception 
to this particularly favourable state of affairs, they have been regarded for the 
occupations in question as months of slight unemployment, and simply eliminated 
like the other months of the year. A similar method was possible in certain cases 
for the months June-September 1923. The unemployment rates for the whole 
building industry in the separate months of 1922 and 1923 (until December), 
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21. In reviewing the principal conclusions to be drawn from 
table II, we may begin with the question of the average unemploy- 
ment for the twelve months of the year. 


(a) For building and the construction of works together it will 
be seen that the twelve-monthly average (7.5 per cent.) for the 
period 1913-1927 is much lower than that found above (table I) 
for the period 1922-1927, both in the building industry proper 
(12.1 per cent.) and in the construction of works alone (19.4 per 
cent.). Is is true that unemployment in the building industry 
has increased so heavily during the last few years ? To some extent 
the difference between the averages in table I and table II is due 
to the methods of calculation. Those in table I cover all the years 
in the period, even those of exceptional unemployment, whereas 
those in table II are only the averages of the extended medians, 
obtained, as already explained, after eliminating the periods of 
exceptional unemployment ; and, as shown in section 9, the former 
must be perceptibly higher than the latter for unemployment in the 
building industry. But, in the main, the difference is due to an 
actual increase in unemployment in building and the construction 
of works in Great Britain, as is incontestably confirmed by the 
annual figures, which there is no room to quote here. 


(6) The average unemployment in building and the construction 
of works is in no way typical for the separate occupations covered. 
Leaving out of account labourers, whose average unemployment 
for the year (8.1 per cent.) is not far from that in the building 
industry as a whole, although a little larger, the unemployment in 
the separate occupations differs substantially from the average. 
Among painters the average unemployment is much higher than 
for the whole industry. In all the other occupations it is much 
lower, and often less than half the general average for the building 
industry. Thus even within the industry two groups of occupations 
may be distinguished which differ widely in their normal annual 
rate of unemployment. On the one hand, there are painters and 
labourers with a very high annual average, and on the other, the 
other occupations with a comparatively slight unemployment. 
(In table II the occupations are given in diminishing order of 





including the period June-September 1923, were particularly high, and were there- 
fore eliminated in determining the extended medians. For the occupations 
(painters, labourers, and plumbers) in which the same phenomenon was found 
for the known months of 1922 and 1923, the months June-September 1923 have 
accordingly also been eliminated. In the other cases the extended medians have 
been calculated from 14 terms only, instead of 15. 
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TABLE II. GREAT BRITAIN. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF UNEMPLOYME 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION; 
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their average annual unemployment, except plumbers, who are put 
separately in the last column.) 

22. As regards the monthly fluctuations of unemployment, 
the following main conclusions may be drawn from table IT and 
Figures 5 and 6. 


Great BriTarx. MONTHLY FiucruaTions OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN THE BuiLpinG INDustrRy, 1922-1927 


—— Building industry as a whole. 
ex= Painters. 
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Figure 5. UNEMPLOYED PER Figure 6. Montuiy INDEXES 
100 INSURED WoRKERS oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) The monthly fluctuations of unemployment in building and 
the construction of works together form an undulatory curve with- 
out sudden changes and with only one maximum (in January) 
and one minimum (in June) during the year.’ During the five 





1 The undulatory curve of the monthly fluctuations of unemployment in the 
building industry as a whole which has only one maximum for the year, may be 
fitted to a sine curve (see footnote to section 14). If @ denotes consecutive 
multiples of 30°, from 30°, corresponding to the end of November, to 360°, corres- 
ponding to the end of October, and if ydenotes the monthly rate of unemployment, 
we get the formula y = 7.5 + 1.69 sin © 


For the period under consideration the curve given by this equation is a very 
satisfactory representation of the twelve monthly fluctuations of unemployment 
in the building industry of Great Britain. This is shown by the following compari- 
son of the actual figures with those given by the equation : 

Month Actnal Calculaled Month Actual 
figures 
Nov. ° ° May 
Dec. : . June 
Jan, oA : July 
Feb. -d ' Aug. . 
March . . Sept. ; 6. 
April ‘ , Oct. ‘ 7. 
The sum of the differences betwen the two series is only per cent’ ntfhe sum 
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months November-March, the index of unemployment is above 
the annual average ; during the rest of the year it is below. 


(5) Neither the standard deviation of the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment in the building industry (¢ = 1.22, or 0.16 
times the average rate of unemployment for the twelve months) 
nor the range of these fluctuations (max — min = « = 3.6, or 
0.48 times the average rate of unemployment) are typical of the 
separate occupations in the industry (except labourers), as will be 
seen from table II. This is not so true of the indexes of concentra- 
tion and prolongation, which seem more characteristic. 


(c) In comparing tables I and II it is difficult to see whether the 
fluctuations of unemployment due to seasonal influences have 
become more or less marked during the last few years, since it is 
not easy to compare the two tables, and the variations in the 
indexes showing the effects of seasonal influences differ from one 
table to the other. Table I (1922-1927), however, based on a com- 
parison of the arithmetic means, must tosome extent modify the true 
effects of seasonal fluctuations (see section 9). It may therefore 
be reasonably assumed that seasonal fluctuations have in fact 
become somewhat more marked during the last few years. 

23. The characteristics of seasonal fluctuations in building and 
the construction of works taken together are, however, far from 
the same in the separate occupations concerned. It may be seen 
(ef. Figures 5-18) that : 


(a) Only painters and labourers have an unemployment curve 
with only one maximum and one minimum in the year. In the 
other occupations, on the contrary, there are a secondary maximum 
and minimum in addition to the absolute maximum and minimum. 
In other words, apart from painters and labourers, the other 
occupations suffer not only from the ordinary slack season, but also 
from a second period of increased unemployment. This second 
peak of the curve occurs in the height of summer, in July or August. 
Its cause is to be sought mainly in the domain of consumption, 
since orders for certain work, particularly repairs, are given more 
in spring and at the end of summer or the beginning of autumn 
(see sections 1 and 2). But it should be observed that except for 
plumbers, who are to some extent in a special position, this second 





of the terms of each series. (Here again, however, the minimum is shifted from 
the end of June to the end of July.) Unfortunately, for unemployment, such close 
agreement between the actual figures and the sine curve is, as already indicated 
(see footnote to section 14), extremely rare. 
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summer maximum in no occupation reaches the level of the average 
unemployment for the year. The rise is therefore purely relative. 

(6) Leaving the plumbers out of account, the absolute maximum 
of unemployment in all the occupations considered, as in the 
industry as a whole, occurs in January.1 There is much less 
uniformity as to the date of the absolute minimum of unemploy- 
ment. Most often it occurs in June (as for the building industry 
as a whole), but apart from the plumbers, the absolute minimum in 
the separate occupations occurs in other months, for instance 
May (painters) and September (carpenters). What may be called 
the critical periods for fluctuations in unemployment, and indeed 
the other characteristics of these fluctuations, thus vary from one 
occupation to another. We shall therefore consider each of them 
separately. 

24. It is among painters (cf. table II and Figures 5 and 6) 
that the effect of seasonal influences on employment and unemploy- 
ment is much the strongest. In no other occupation does 
unemployment reach so high a maximum in January (20.5 
unemployed per 100 insured workers, or nearly double the annual 
average unemployment) ; in no other occupation is the relative fall 
in unemployment at the minimum so great (in May 0.27 times the 
annual average). The range of the fluctuations for painters is 
five times as great as for the building industry as a whole (17.7 
as compared with 3.6) or for masons (3.4), for whom the range is 
largest among the other occupations. Even in proportion to the 
annual average unemployment, which is much the highest for 
painters, the range of the monthly fluctuations is three or four times 
as great among them as in the building industry as a whole (1.70 
compared with 0.48), and nearly twice as great as in the occupations 
(bricklayers, masons, plasterers) which come next to the painters 
in range (1.00, 0.89, and 0.84). Compared with unemployment in 
the minimum month, i.e. with the permaent residue of unemploy- 
ment, the range (;—~) for painters is ten times that for all building 





* According to table [I labourers appear to form an exception to this rule, as 
unemployment among them is higher in February than in January, but this is 
only an illusion. In actual fact, if the figures are followed from year to year, it 
will be seen that in the fifteen years considered (1913-1928), unemployment in 
February was higher than in January only three times (in 1913, 1919, and 1921); 
once (in 1916) unemployment was the same in both months, and in the reme ining 
eleven years the maximum was in January. This example shows that if the series 
is not very long, even the method of extended medians does not altogether eliminate 
fluctuations not due to seasonal causes, although it is much better for the purpose 
than the simple arithmetic mean. 
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(6.32 compared with 0.61), and five times that for the next highest 
occupation (1.31 for masons). This also holds for the standard 
deviation * of the monthly fluctuations, which for painters is 
five or six times as high as for the whole building industry (6.23 
compared with 1.22), or for the next highest occupation (1.18 for 
labourers). Even the ratio of the standard deviation to the 
annual average is nearly four times as high for painters as for all 
building (0.60 compared with 0.16), and twice as high as for brick- 
layers (0.32) and masons (0.31), which on this basis of comparison 
come next after painters. The intensity of seasonal fluctuations 
is therefore much greater among painters than in the rest of the 
building industry. 

The duration of the seasona] fluctuations is also the greatest 
among painters (and labourers), the index of concentration being 
lowest among them (0.08) and the index of prolongation highest 
(0.83). Furthermore, seasonal fluctuations are in general felt 
earlier among them than in the other occupations. It is among 
them that unemployment first rises above the annual average 
(in October) ; among them that it first falls below the annual average 
(in March); among them that it first reaches the minimum (in 
May); and also among them that it first begins to rise again (in 
June). 

In every respect, therefore, painters form the occupation in the 
building industry that is most sensitive to seasonal fluctuations. 
Comparing this conclusion with the fact that the painters also have 
much the highest annual average unemployment, we are impelled 
to ask whether there is not a causal connection between the two 
facts. In particular, it may be asked whether the high average 
unemployment is not itself due very largely to these marked seasonal 
fluctuations. The fact that the number of workers in this occupa- 
tion is determined by the heavy demand in the month of maximum 
activity (May) condemns it to correspondingly severe wnemploy- 
ment in the rest of the year.® 





' It is therefore during the seven months March-September that unemployment 
is below the annual average, and during the five-months October-February that 
it is above. 

* In view of the great asymmetry of the true curve of the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment among painters (maximum in January and minimum in May) 
and its uneven movements in several months of the year, the fitting of a sine curve 
(y = 10.4 + 6.87 sin ®) would give a distorted picture of the true effect of seasonal 
influences in this occupation. (The sum of the differences between the terms of 
the actual and the calculated series is 33 per cent. of the sum of the terms of each 
series, in addition to which the minimum is shifted from May to July, etc.) 
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25. Of all the occupations, that of labourers (cf. Figures 7 and 8) 
is closest to the building industry as a whole, not only as regards 
the annual average unemployment (as already pointed out), but 
also as regards its seasonal fluctuations. 


Great Brirain. Montaty FLuctuaTions of UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
InpustTrRy, 1913-1927 


—— Building industry as a whole. 
eee Labourers. 
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Ficure 7. UNEMPLOYED PER Fieure 8. Montuty INDEXES 
100 INsuRED WoRKERS oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


This is not perhaps very surprising. On the one hand, labourers 
are by far the largest occupation in the industry (see section 22), 
and it is therefore natural that they, more than any other 
occupation, should determine the nature of the movement in 
the industry as a whole. On the other hand, the labourers are, 
as a rule, the mates of the skilled workers in the other occupations, 
and it is therefore not surprising that their unemployment should 
follow closely the movement for all the other occupations taken 
together. The two curves are not only parallel’, but are in general 
very close together. As for the building industry as a whole, the 
months in which unemployment is higher than the annual average 
are those from November to March ; the range of the fluctuations 
is nearly the same (though slightly less) for labourers (3.2) as for 
the whole industry (3.6). This also holds for the standard deviation 
(1.12 and 1.22 respectively) and the indexes of concentration 
(0.08 and 0.07 respectively) and prolongation (0.83 and 0.85 
respectively).? 





1 The divergence between the dates of maximum unemployment is, as already 
shown, quite fictitious. 

® Like the curve of the monthly fluctuations of unemployment in the building 
industry as a whole, that of the fluctuations among labourers may also be fitted 
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26. The occupations of masons, plasterers, carpenters and 
brikclayers (see Figures 9-16) differ from those of painters and 
labourers as well as from industry as a whole; in the first place 
because, as already pointed out, the curve of their unemployment 
has a secondary maximum in summer and a secondary minimum 
in autumn. 

It may be observed, however, that among these four occupa- 
tions, that of the masons differs least from the occupations examined 
above and the industry as a whole. The range of the monthly 
fluctuations for masons is 3.4 (compared with 3.6 for the whole 
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approximately to a sine curve. The equation is y = 8.1 + 1.55 sin, and the 
figures in table II and those given by the equation are compared below : 


Month Actual Calculated Month Actual Calculated 
figures figures figures 

Nov. 8.6 8.9 May 7.5 

Dec. : " June : 

Jan. . .6 July 

Feb. . ‘ Aug. 

March ‘ . Sept. 

April 8. : Oct. 


The sum of the differences between the two series is only 2.7 per cent. of the 
sum of the terms of each series. 

Compared with the equation for the monthly fluctuations in the building 
industry as a whole (y = 7.5 + 1.69 sin®), this equation indicates an annual 
average unemployment for labourers slightly above that for the building industry 
as a whole, and slightly less marked seasonal fluctuations, which agrees with the 
results of the other comparisons just made. 
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UNEMPLOYED PEE 100 MONTHLY INDEXES OF 
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industry); their standard deviation is 1.18 (1.22 for the whole 
industry) ; the absolute minimum occurs in June-July (June for 
the whole industry); the period during which unemployment 
is above the average annual rate is four months, December- 
March (instead of five months, November-March — in the first 
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of which, however, the deviation from the average is small — for 
the whole industry) ; the index of concentration is 0.11 (0.08 for 
painters and labourers, and 0.07 for the whole industry); the 
index of prolongation is 0.77 for masons (0.83 for painters and 
labourers, and 0.85 for the whole industry). The three other 
occupations, on the contrary, give widely different results from 
those just noted in all these respects. The range of the monthly 
fluctuations is much smaller (2.7 for plasterers, 2.5 for bricklayers, 
1.6 for carpenters) ; the standard deviation is also much smaller 
(0.91, 0.81, and 0.53 respectively) ; the absolute minimum occurs 
in autumn (in September for carpenters and plasterers and in 
October for bricklayers, though for plasterers and bricklayers the 
June minimum is equal to the autumn minimum); the period 
during which unemployment is substantially higher than the 
annual average rate is only three months (December-February for 
plasterers and bricklayers, and January-March for carpenters) ; the 
index of concentration is lower (0.17 for plasterers, 0.16 for carpen- 
ters, and 0.19 for bricklayers); and the index of prolongation is 
lower (0.66, 0.68 and 0.64 respectively). In these occupations, 
therefore, the effects of the slack season are felt later, particularly 
among carpenters, and seasonal fluctuations as a whole are less 
intense and less prolonged. 

27. Plumbers form a group apart among the building workers. A 
comparison of the annual curve of unemployment for plumbers with 
that for the whole building industry (see Figures 17 and 18) gives 
the impression that the two movements are in opposite directions.’ 
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1 The unemployment curves for painters and plumbers in fact move in opposite 
directions. 
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The correlation coefficient between the two curves shows that 
there is no correlation. For plumbers January is a month of slight 
unemployment, and the maximum is reached in March (when 
unemployment among paintersisalready below the annual average) ; 
the minimum for plumbers is reached in November (when for 
painters it is not far from the maximum). From September to 
January is a period of slight unemployment for plumbers, whose 
worst months are not until February-May; during the summer 
months, June-August, their unemployment is about equal to the 
annual average, or even a little higher. Plumbers, being employed 
mainly on indoor work in buildings, and in particular on the instal- 
lation and repair of heating and lighting equipment, are thus the 
last to feel both the slack season and the revival of activity in the 
building industry. 

As they are less affected by bad weather than the other workers 
and it is easier for them to find employment in other industries 
during the slack season in building, plumbers are less affected by 
seasonal fluctuations. Together with carpenters, who, like them, are 
able to find work outside the industry, for instance in the wood and 
furniture-making industry, they have the smallest range of seasonal 
fluctuations (1.8, or 0.38 times the annual average) and the smallest 


standard deviation (0.58 per 100 insured workers, or 0.12 times the 
annual average). On the other hand, their index of concentration 
is very low (0.08) and their index of prolongation very high (0.83). 
During seven months their unemployment rate is above the annual 
average, but not much. The seasonal fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment are therefore not so intense for plumbers, but they are very 
prolonged. 


Different Parts of the United Kingdom 


28. The British statistics provide the necessary data for 
studying the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in building 
and the construction of works together for different parts of the 
United Kingdom. We shall consider the County of London, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, for which continuous monthly 
statistics are available for a period of ten years (1913 to 1922)}, 
and compare the seasonal fluctuations for these areas with those 





1 But see the second footnote to section 20 concerning the gaps for certain 
months of 1919 and 1920. 
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for the whole of the United Kingdom during the period. The 
figures are given in table ITI. 


TABLE III. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
BUILDING AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS IN DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1922! 
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1 The figures are calculated by the method of extended medians. 
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The table at once brings out the great difference between the 
average rate of unemployment for the year in building and the 
construction of works during the period 1913-1922 (3.6 per 100 
insured) and that calculated above (table II) for the same industry 
and by a similar method for the period 1913-1927 (7.5 per 100 
insured). This is yet another confirmation of the great increase 
in unemployment during the last few years in the building industry 
of the United Kingdom which has already been observed above 


(section 21). 
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It will also be seen that the rate of unemployment for each 
month and on an average is much higher in Ireland and much 
lower in Wales. The difference between the two countries is 
enormous ; the average in Ireland is six times as high as in Wales. 
The rate of unemployment in London too is higher throughout 
the year than the average for the whole Kingdom. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, the rate approaches that of Wales and is hardly 
more than half the average for the United Kingdom. Whether 
the district is situated in the north or in the south does not thus 
appear to be the deciding factor in the determination of the average 
rate of unemployment in the building industry. 
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29. As regards the monthly fluctuations in unemployment, 
we find : 

(a) London has an unemployment curve with two maxima 
and two minima (see Figures 19 and 20). This curve has its 
absolute maximum in January’, then falls rapidly from March 
onwards, reaches its first minimum at the end of April, rises percep- 
tibly from May onwards, and, though remaining below the average 
for the year, has a second maximum in July, then falls again and 
reaches its absolute minimum in August, rises again in September, 
is very slightly above the average in October, and enters on a 
period of more intense and increasing unemployment in November 
and December. The absolute minimum for London, therefore, 
does not occur in June nor in September or October as has hitherto 
been found to be the case, but in the height of summer, in August. 
The work of “spring cleaning "*, combined with the general 
revival of building, acoentuates the resumption of activity and the 
fall of unemployment in April and May but comes to a stop in 
June. As for the unusual fall of unemployment in August, it 
must no doubt be ascribed mainly to the fact that in a vast urban 
centre like London very many public buildings (Government 
departments, schools, libraries, museums, theatres, ete.) concen- 
trate their repairs and decorations in the holidays, and that a 
large number of commercial and financial institutions also tend to 
have this work done at the time of year when business is slack 
owing to summer holidays. In view of the large proportion that 
London workers are of all workers, and especially of the unem- 
ployed, in the United Kingdom, the movement of the London curve 
affects that for the whole Kingdom ; but in the latter the August 
minimum does not fall below that of May. In any case, this fall 
in August is peculiar to London and is not to be found in Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland. Is it perhaps characteristic of large urban 
centres in the northern hemisphere ? This seems very possible 
and it would be interesting to verify it in other ways. 





* According to table III, unemployment in February is even higher than in 
January, but this is only one of the fictitious results, due to the intervention of 
non-seasonal circumstances, that the method of calculation is sometimes powerless 
to eliminate owing to the shortness of the series ; another example has already been 
mentioned above (section 25) in speaking of labourers. In actual fact, during 
the ten years considered the absolute maximum occurs nine times in January, 
and only once (in 1919) in February, owing to an extraordinary recrudescence of 
unemployment in that month (even the figure for May was much higher than that 
for January in 1919) under the obvious influence of demobilisation. 

* Cf. Norman B, Drar_e: Problems of Unemployment in the London Building 
Trades, p. 69. 
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(6) In spite of the small proportion that Welsh workers are of 
the total number, and especially of the unemployed, and in spite 
of the great difference between the annual average unemployment 
in Wales and the rest of the United Kingdom, the monthly fluctua- 
tions of unemployment in Wales are those which, relatively 
speaking, deviate least from the general curve for the Kingdom. 
This will be seen by comparing the figures in columns (7) and 
(9) of table III (or from Figure 22). The great stability of unemploy- 
ment in Wales during the summer and autumn will also be observed. 

(c) What is particularly striking in the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment in Scotland is the exceptionally sharp relative 
rise of unemployment in January, when the rate is more than 
twice the average for the year. There is also a very heavy relative 
fall in summer (to 40 per cent. of the average). Whether this 
is the result of the situation of the country in the extreme north 
of the United Kingdom, or of a special distribution of occupations 
in the industry, or of some other reason (methods of working, 
organisation, etc.), is a question that deserves further examination. 

(d) Ireland is the part of the United Kingdom where the 
absolute fluctuations in the rate of unemployment are strongest, 
but where the fluctuations compared with the average for the year 
(which itself is very high) are weakest (Figures 25 and 26). The 
non-seasonal elements in unemployment, which is already so high 
in Ireland, are thus even more marked than in the other parts of 
the United Kingdom. Reference may also be made to the slight 
fall in unemployment in October. Perhaps the reason may be 
that the proportion of bricklayers in the total number of workers 
is higher in Ireland than elsewhere. 

Our various measures of the effect of seasonal influences may 
be used to give definite numerical expression to these comparisons. 
For Wales the range of the relative monthly fluctuations is nearly 
equal to that for the whole Kingdom (0.94 and 0.97 respectively) ; 
the standard deviation for the relative figures is exactly the same 
for both (0.31) ; but the index of concentration for Wales is lowest 
(0.10) and the index of prolongation highest (0.78). In Scotland 
the range of the relative fluctuations (1.60), the standard deviation 
(0.48), and the index of concentration (0.16) are much the highest, 
and the index of prolongation is the lowest (0.68). Taking the 
absolute figures, Ireland has much the largest range of fluctuations 
and standard deviation (7.0 and 2.29 respectively), whereas the 
relative figures are much the lowest (0.75 and 0.25). London is 
in a similar position to Ireland, but comes after it : the absolute 
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intensity of the seasonal fluctuations is the greatest (range 5.0 
and standard deviation 1.61) and the relative intensity the lowest 
(0.86 and 0.28) after Ireland. The index of concentration varies 
little from one part of the United Kingdom to the other, except 
in Scotland, where, as already stated, it is particularly high, 
mainly on account of the high relative unemployment in January. 

The effects of regional differences on the seasonal fluctuations 
of unemployment are thus considerable ; but they seem to be less 
than those produced by differences of occupation. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Effects of Special Legislation on 
the Employment Opportunities of Women in 
the United States 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labour 
has recently published a report on its investigation into the effects 
of labour legislation on the employment opportunities of women.* 
For the study of the problems of women’s work, growing steadily in 
importance with the rapidly increasing participation of women in all 
branches of social life, this investigation will be found of fundamental 
value. As the question of protective labour legislation for women is 
hotly contested in feminist circles, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
the report of this official enquiry, of which a summary is given below, 
will arouse great interest not only in these countries but also in those 
where the desirability of special protection for working women is not 
disputed.* 


ORIGIN AND PLAN OF THE ENQUIRY 


The investigation was undertaken by the Federal Women’s Bureau 
at the request of the second Women’s Industrial Conference, which 
met in January 1926 at the invitation of the Women’s Bureau. One 
group participating in the Conference reiterated the position taken by 
their organisation against labour legislation applicable to women only, 
the ground of their opposition being that it handicapped women in 
securing and retaining employment. They urged that the Women’s 
Bureau undertake a study. All members of the Conference, those 
opposed to and those in favour of such legislation, were in accord with 
this recommendation, believing that the facts should be secured. The 
controversy concerning the subject, however, made it profoundly 
important that the procedure of investigation should be so planned as 
to ensure objective conclusions. 

One means of ensuring this objectivity in procedure was to appoint 
two committees: one advisory committee to give technical advice, 
composed of persons having experience in carrying forward industrial 





1 Unirep States. DeEpaRTMENT OF LABOUR, WoMEN’s Bureau : The Effects 
of Labour Legislation on the Employment Opportunities of Women. Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 65. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 500 pp. 

* This summary is largely quoted from the Foreword (pages xv-xx), which was 
contributed by the Technical Advisory Committee, and from Chapters I and II 
of the report (pages 1-54), which themselves contain a general survey of the situa- 
tion and a summary of the results of the investigation and the conclusions drawn 
from it; these conclusions are given here in full. The remainder of the volume 
gives the results of the investigation in greater detail. 
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investigations, and a second composed of representatives of organisations 
advocating special legislation for women and representatives of a 
national organisation opposing it. This was an idea taken over from 
the recommendations of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, particularly the minority report presented by Professor 
John R. Commons, urging that in the administration of labour legislation 
controversial issues should be met by having both sides represented in 
advisory committees. These committees could be kept informed 
constantly of the progress of investigations and of the administration 
of labour laws and would be free to express their assent or dissent 
when reporis were published. 

Unfortunately, this plan of the second advisory committee proved 
impossible to carry out. Those opposed to special labour laws for 
women urged that the investigation be conducted from the beginning 
mainly through public hearings. The advocates of special labour 
legislation, the majority of whom were themselves women in industry, 
representing organisations of women in industry, were opposed to 
public hearings on the ground that testimony given on such occasions 
by working women might jeopardise their positions and could not be 
relied upon to bring out all the facts. When their opponents on the 
committee, in their efforts to secure the adoption of their reeommenda- 
tion on procedure in making the study, induced their members in the 
States to write letters to Congressmen designed to discredit the investi- 
gation before it was begun and to bring charges of prejudice and unfair 
dealing against the Women’s Bureau, the representatives of industrial 
organisations and those favouring special labour legislation withdrew 
from the committee, holding that it was not fulfilling its proper functions, 
that they could not agree with the recommendations for public hearings, 
and that no useful purpose could be served by the agitation resulting 
from this disagreement in the preliminary planning of the study. This 
committee, therefore, lacking representation of advocates of special 
legislation for women, was automatically dissolved. 

The Technical Advisory Committee of experts in industrial investi- 
gation advised throughout the enquiry on the best method of collecting 
and presenting the material. The Chairman of this Committee was 
Miss Mary van Kleeck, Director of the Department of Industrial Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. Miss van Kleeck has had many 
years of experience in making industrial investigations, and has published 
a number of reports of great social value. She served as a member 
of the President’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921; she was a 
member of the Committee on Unemployment and Business Cycles, 
1922-1923; and she was the first Director of the Women’s Bureau 
(then the Woman in Industry Service), and was therefore especially 
well equipped to understand the requirements of the work in hand. 

The second member of the committee was Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
Manager of the Bureau of Information of the South-Eastern Railways. 
Dr. Neill was United States Commissioner of Labour from 1905 to 1913, 
and conducted the monumental investigation into the condition of 
woman and child wage earners in the United States which was made 
during that pericd. He has served as president of the American Statis- 
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tical Association, was a member of the United States Immigration 
Commission in 1907-1910, and a member of the United States Coal 
Commission in 1922 and 1923. 

The third member of the committee was Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
who, as psychologist and as consulting engineer in management, has 
made practical studies of industrial fatigue. She is a member of the 
Taylor Society and an honorary member of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers, and is the author of several books on time and motion 
studies in industry. 

Regarding the scope of the investigation, the Foreword states that 
in the working out of the plan several surrounding circumstances had 
to be taken into consideration. These were (1) the large numbers of 
women employed in industry ; (2) variety in the occupations in which 
they were engaged ; (3) varying conditions not only in different industries 
but in different localities and in different establishments in the same 
industry and the same community ; (4) changes in industrial equipment, 
in machinery, and in the development of the country from agricultural 
to industrial pursuits, which have been coincident with labour legislation 
and with many other changing factors influencing the employment 
of women ; (5) different backgrounds in public opinion in the different 
States, as shown in the history of labour laws in Massachusetts, New 
York, and California ; (6) the controversial character of the problem 
as already described ; and (7) the range of possible effects of labour laws 
which could be set down as hypotheses in the beginning and would 
require examination. 

In approaching the subject, it was taken for granted that one result 
of labour legislation was the establishment of certain standards of 
employment which are socially beneficial. But the investigations were 
not centred upon this, as it was clear that the social effects of labour 
legislation would be a different subject. Certain other questions, such 
as the effect on industry itself, whether labour laws cause movement 
from one State to another, restrict or enlarge production, and in general 
how labour laws affect industrial efficiency, were also excluded from 
the enquiry as being beyond its scope. 

The point upon which it was desirable to focus attention was evi- 
dently the possible curtailment of opportunities for women through 
the substitution of men, by reason of labour laws applying to women 
only. This was the real object of the enquiry. 

When the investigators set to work, the question they sought to 
answer was this : What have been the actual changes in the proportion 
of men and women as measurable statistically from plant records over 
a series of years during which labour legislation was being enacted, 
as compared with changes in the same industry in a State not having 
similar legislation ? It was proposed to secure this information by 
examining payroll records and procuring from them the particulars and 
dates of changes in the proportion of men and women employed, and 
by interviewing employers and workers to learn what had been the 
factors in these changes. 

This technique had to be radically altered, because plant records 
were lacking in precision, as they did not give the information for 
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specified occupations and. often did not give it separately for men and 
women. It would have been possible to secure those records for a few 
plants, but these were likely to be the better managed and not typical 
of general conditions. In order to get a more inclusive picture of many 
occupations in different States it was necessary to change the technique. 
-Instead of a statistical study supplemented by interviews the enquiry 
had to be made by means of interviews supplemented by statistics. 

The technique of studying prohibited occupations resolves itself 
into a study of these occupations in those places where they are not 
prohibited, in order to discover whether their prohibition deprives women 
of advantageous opportunities for employment. It is pointed out that 
special labourlegislation may be divided broadly into two parts: (1) laws 
definitely prohibiting the employment of women ; (2) laws regulating their 
employment. The laws which regulate their employment may become 
prohibitory in their actual effects. There are two different problems 
of investigation involved in studying these two types of legislation. 

In the industries and occupations studied, establishments employing 
‘jn all more than 650,000 men and women were covered. The base for 
the facts was therefore broad. As regards conclusions, however, 
the Technical Advisory Committee point out in their Foreword that 
the first caution in the reading of the report, which is demonstrated 
again and again in the material, is the impossibility of generalisation, 
the necessity for recognising differences in different occupations, different 
industries, and different localities. 


OccuPATIONAL DistrRiBpurtioN OF WoMEN’S EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


According to the figures of the 1920 census, over eight and a half 
million women in the United States at that time were engaged in gainful 
occupations. These women were working under a great variety of 
conditions, for this number included the independent worker, the 
worker who was the only employee, and the worker who was one of 
many in a large business or industrial establishment. To some of these 
occupations legal regulations of hours and other conditions of employ- 
ment for women apply ; to others they do not ; so that according to the 
‘most reliable estimates available only about a third of the eight and a 
half million women come under such legal regulations. 

. » The table on page 235 shows the total number of women engaged 

_in gainful occupations in each State, as well as the proportion which 
that number forms of all the women in the State. It is based on figures 

taken from the Census of Occupations for 1920. 

_ Tt is apparent from this table that the women in gainful occupations 

ate of minor importance in some States, while in others they are numerous 


enough to assume very great significance. 
" ‘The Trend of Employment 


_ The number of persons engaged in non-agricultural pursuits has 
“increased more rapidly over the 50-year period from 1870 to 1920 than 
‘has the population, and this is true for both men and women. During 
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PROPORTION OF WOMEN IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS IN 1920, By STATE! 





Females 10 years of age and over 





Engaged in gainful occupations 
Totai nnmber 





Number Per cent. 





Alabama ; 869,077 223,868 25. 
Arizona , 111,810 18,386 16. 
Arkansas 634,933 115,810 18. 
California , 1,339,057 286,647 21. 
Colorado . 351,853 - 62,587 17. 
Connecticut 540,073 146,252 27. 
Delaware 87,128 18,102 20. 
Florida 365,637 85,262 23. 
Georgia 1,080,976 288,745 26. 
Idaho 146,103 17,509 12. 
Illinois 2,537,438 540,938 21. 
Indiana 1,157,492 185,385 16. 
Iowa 932,795 141,321 15. 
Kansas 676,228 92,510 13. 
Kentucky 904,259 131,493 14. 
Louisiana 681,108 152,726 22. 
Maine 306,658 64,845 21. 
Maryland 576,020 137,221 23. 
Massachusetts 1,591,865 503,155 31. 
Michigan 1,358,977 245,383 18. 
Minnesota 890,255 164,066 18. 
Mississippi 670,099 194,964 29. 
Missouri 1,352,024 244,615 18. 
Montana 185,857 28,278 15. 
Nebraska 484,262 71,789 14. 
Nevada 24,500 4,334 + 
New Hampshire 180,644 49,302 27. 
New Jersey 1,237,914 295,990 23. 
New Mexico 123,769 14,941 12 
New York 4,215,968 1,135,295 26 
North Carolina 926,790 202,697 wR. 
North Dakota 218,221 28,328 13. 
Ohio 2,242,416 409,970 18. 
Oklahoma 716,198 94,594 13. 
Oregon 295,928 54,492 18. 
Pennsylvania 3,321,983 686,232 20. 
Rhode Island 246,672 80,562 32. 
South Carolina 615,092 205,656 33. 
South Dakota 223,512 29,686 13. 
Tennessee 884,810 152,108 17. 
Texas 1,708,209 303,843 17. 
Utah 159,235 21,783 13. 
Vermont 139,947 26,899 
Virginia 862,375 156,210 
Washington 496,641 92,900 
West Virginia 512,778 57,439 
Wisconsin 997,362 182,365 
Wyoming 62,677 9,402 


A ae a ee ee eee oe ee 




















2Unirep STATES. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS: Fourteenth Census, 1920, Vol. 4: Population, 
Occupations, p. 47, Table 8. 
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this period women were assuming a somewhat more important place 
in the general activity; in 1920 they formed a slightly larger per- 
centage of the total number of people in gainful occupations outside 
agriculture in the country as a whole than they had done in 1870, the 
figures for each decade being as follows : 


Employed women 
(percentage) 
1870 20.9 
1880 20.4 
1890 22.5 
1900 22.7 
1910 24.2 
1920 24.2 


Year 


The slight increase since 1870 in the proportion of women employed 
is not, however, the really significant fact in connection with the develop- 
ment of women’s opportunity. Of far more immediate importance 
is the shifting of women’s occupations from one field to another that 
was conspicuous during the decade from 1910 to 1920. Considered 
in connection with the legislative regulations that apply to the different 
types of women’s employment, these shifts are most significant. In 
1910 there were 203 occupations in which 1,000 or more women were 
employed ; in 1920 the occupations in this group had increased in number 
to 232, and a very large part of this increase was in occupations in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries and professional service. 
Increases of 50,000 or more occurred among women who were clerks 
in offices, stenographers and typists, book-keepers and cashiers, teachers, 
saleswomen, telephone operators, trained nurses, and clerks in stores. 
Decreases of 50,000 or more occurred among farm labourers at home, 
farm labourers working out, cooks, general servants, laundresses, 
dressmakers, seamstresses not in factories, and milliners and millinery 
dealers. 

On the whole, the great change seems to have been a decrease among 
women working in or for the home and in personal service occupations, 
and a corresponding increase in clerical and allied occupations, in 
teaching, and in nursing, all of which had been woman-employing 
occupations for many decades, but had not before reached such numerical 
importance. 

In manufacturing and mechanical industries, which are the really 
important groups as far as labour legislation for women is concerned, 
it is necessary to search more closely for the significant changes. 
Increases since 1910 of more than 10,000 women were found among 
semi-skilled operatives in the food, iron and steel, and clothing industries, 
in silk and knitting mills, and in electrical supply, shoe, and cigar and 
tobacco factories, among labourers in cotton mills, and among forewomen 
and overseers in manufacturing. The most striking increase shown 
for women in any industrial group is that for operatives in automobile 
factories, among whom there was an increase of 1,408 per cent. In 
the entire iron and steel industry women increased 145.4 per cent. as 
semi-skilled operatives. A slightly larger increase (148.1 per cent.) 
occurred among women operatives in electrical supply factories. Many 
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of the changes that took place in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries were indicative of changes within the industries themselves 
and showed increases for men also. It is interesting to find that while 
women operatives in automobile factories increased 1,408 per cent. 
(from 848 in 1910 to 12,788 in 1920), the largest percentage increase 
for women in any one industry, men operatives in automobile factories 
increased 435.4 per cent (from 20,243 in 1910 to 108,376 in 1920), the 
second largest percentage increase for men. In this one rapidly develop- 
ing industry the employment of women was increasing at a greater 
rate than that of men, though the actua] number of new employees 
was enormously greater for men than for women. 

In studying all occupations employing an appreciable number 
(1,000 or more) of both men and women in 1910 and 1920, an interesting 
situation was found to exist. The changes in rate of increase or decrease 
for the two sexes were entirely disproportionate, and in by far the 
greater number of cases the women took the lead in the rate of increase. 
Of course, in most of the occupations considered, men still were numeric- 
ally far above women, and the conspicuously large percentage increases 
shown for women in certain occupations — for example, automobiles — 
are the direct result of small basic figures in 1910; but these huge 
increases none the less indicate that more and more industrial opportu- 
nities are being offered to women. 


THe APPLICATION OF LEGISLATION TO WoMEN IN GAINFUL 
OCCUPATIONS 


The same decade that saw in many industrial processes numerical 
and proportionate increases in the number of women employed also 
saw the enactment of important and inclusive legal regulations for 
this employment. A simple correlation between these two facts, 
however, would not be reliable nor significant because of several qualifi- 
cations that must be allowed for first. Most essential of all qualifica- 
tions of legal matters is the exact application of the laws, and this 
qualification is an especially important one in connection with the 
labour legislation in question. In no case do these laws cover all 
women’s occupations, and one of the most important limitations of 
the industrial code set up for women is the variations in the wording 
and interpretation of each individual enactment and in the policies and 
practices of the enforcing officials. 

Most of the women in gainful occupations are not affected by any 
of the labour laws relating to the employment of women. In the first 
place, not all of those working for gain are in the employ of another 
person, and, in the second place, not all employed women are engaged in 
occupations ordinarily covered by such laws. The Census furnishes 
the only figures that can be used to determine how many women are 
covered by hour laws or night-work laws, though frequently it is impos- 
sible to make the Census classification of occupations fit the occupations 
or industries that are specified by the State laws. Then again, in 
certain States the laws are broad in their application, covering many 
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different types of employment, but in other States the law applies only 
to very circumscribed groups of women, who form but a small part of 
the wage-earning population. However, using the Census material as a 
basis, and noting the necessary qualifications of the scope of each 
specific State law, an estimate has been made for each State of the 
number of women whose hours or time of work were regulated. 

The particular groups of employees covered by hour laws or night- 
work laws vary from State to State, but such legislation is most likely 
to apply to workers in factories, stores, and laundries, to telephone 
operators, and to the employees of hotels and restaurants. Occasionally 
clerical workers are included, and in a few States the laws are so worded 
that they might apply to any woman working in the employ of another 
person. The main Census divisions under which these workers are 
classed are manufacturing and mechanical industries, which include 
all those employed in factories and workshops ; trade, which covers the 
mercantile workers ; domestic service, under which are found laundry 
operatives and the employees of hotels and restaurants ; and transporta- 
tion, which includes the telephone operators. 


Regulatory Legislation in Manufacturing Industries 


Considering first the women in manufacturing industries, who are 
-@ fairly homogeneous group in regard to the requirements of their 


employment and the possibilities of adjustment to the standards set 
by legislation, there are three types of legislation applying to women 
only, the effects of which have been considered : fizst,daily and weekly 
hour limitations; second, prohibition or regulation of night work ; 
and third, the requirement of special working conditions. 


Hour Laws, 


The records of the scheduled hours of the women in 18 States cover 
altogether 233,288 women employed in 2,608 plants — factories, stores, 
and laundries. They show, on the whole, great variations in standards 
of hours. Of all the women for whom scheduled hours were reported, 
only slightly more than one-fifth were on a daily schedule of 8 hours or 
less, but more than a third had weekly schedules of 48 hours or less. 
At the other end of the scale were about one-sixth of the women with 
scheduled hours of 10 or more daily and more than 54 weekly. 

As regards the application of hour laws to the women in five impor- 
tant woman-employing industries (boots and shoes, hosiery, paper 
boxes, electrical products, and clothing), the investigation has shown 
that such legal limitations of women’s hours of work have not brought 
about any degree of substitution of men for women. Two minor 
isolated cases in hosiery plants, where men had been substituted for 
women because the women could not work more than 9 hours a day, 
were the sum total of bona fide instances found of decreased employment 
for women resulting from the enforcement of hour legislation in these 
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five industries. From the many interviews held with employers it was 
apparent that they engaged women for certain work because they wanted 
women for that work, and the legal] limitation of women’s hours did not 
prevent their doing so. Nor was it the legal limitation of hours that 
kept women from being promoted to supervisory positions. Very few 
women supervisors were found in the States where legislation restricted 
their hours, but there were equally few in the States where legislative 
standards were so liberal as to be practically non-existent. 

In another group of manufacturing establishments — those employ- 
ing men longer hours than were permitted for women — a slightly 
different situation had resulted from the legislation limiting women’s 
hours of work. Here, also, there was no evidence of any decrease in 
women’s employment because they could not work so long as could 
men, but in a comparatively small number of cases there might be 
additional jobs open to women if they could work longer hours. These 
jobs, however, bore no evidence of especially valuable occupational 
opportunity. 

Without the limitations of the hour laws some women undoubtedly 
would be employed much longer hours, but in most of the establishments 
operating longer hours for men than were legally permitted for women 
the women’s work was so adjusted that it could be performed during 
a shorter period, and there was no need of their extended employment. 
In some cases it was customary to put men on women’s work for the 
overtime hours necessary. This did not involve a replacement of 
women but was merely an adjustment to prevent their working longer 
hours. Most significant of all is the fact that more than half the em- 
ployers who required of men longer hours than were legal for women 
stated that they would not employ women for such hours even did the 
law permit it. 

On the whole, legislative hour restrictions of women’s work play a 
very minor part in influencing their position and opportunities in 
manufacturing industries. Employers have very generally accepted 
the fact that long hours do not make for efficient production. Competi- 
tion between firms often leads to decreased hours so that a better type 
of labour may be attracted, and cases were even reported of a reduction 
in hours to lessen the competition for labour resulting from a legal 
standard of short hours for women in a neighbouring State. 

It is not unusual for manufacturing establishments to reduce hours, 
and such reductions, from whatever cause, commonly are not looked 
upon as handicaps to employees. In States with 48-hour or 50-hour 
laws for women these laws have been the main factors in causing reduc- 
tions of hours in woman-employing industries, but they were not by 
any means the only factors, and many reductions in hours have occurred 
as part of the normal development of industrial standards without 
producing any serious upheaval in employment policies. 

Not only have there been practically no instances of actual decreases 
in women’s employment as a result of hour legislation, but the general 
status of their opportunity seems not to have been limited by this 
type of law. Women were employed as extensively in California as 
in Indiana, in Massachusetts as in New York. In fact, because in 
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certain States women cannot work overtime, the result in some cases 
has been not a restriction of their employment but incrcased opportunity 
for them. This is due to the fact that, in States where women’s hours 
are so limited that they cannot work overtime, it is not unusual for 
establishments to employ additional women when there is extra work, 
or else to carry a larger force of women the year around in order to be 
prepared for the rush seasons. In States where there is little or no 
legal regulation of women’s hours the establishment may, instead 
of employing extra women for these rush periods, keep the women 
already on the rolls for very much longer hours. One of the most 
important effects of hour legislation on women’s opportunities is, there- 
fore, to increase the number of jobs available for them. 

Further illustration of the fact that hour laws have not limited 
women’s opportunities in industry was given by the actual experiences 
of working women who had been employed at the time when some hour 
legislation went into effect. Not one woman had found that such 
legislation had handicapped her or limited her opportunity in industry. 
As a result of the laws, hours had been decreased for the majority of 
women, but this was the only result experienced generally enough to 
be significant.§ 


Night-Work Laws. 


So much for the daily and weekly hour laws applying to women in 
industry. Night-work laws have a different story. If a plant carries 
on women’s occupations during hours when women may not be employed, 
the alternative is to put men on these occupations. However, the 
important fact about this situation is that such substitution occurs in 
less than half the plants that operate at night. It is much more usual 
to find that the plant that operates a night shift does not run at night 
the occupations on which women normally are employed. There is 
an astonishingly strong feeling among employers in industry against 
the employment of women at night, irrespective of legal regulation. 
Night work, considered undesirable for men, is considered very much 
more undesirable for women. 

There are, of course, an appreciable number of employers who would 
like to use women when the night shift includes women’s occupations. 
In most of such establishments, however, the fact that this cannot 
be done does not decrease the day work of women. Instead, women 
are employed as fully as possible during the daytime, and the substitu- 
tion of men on women’s jobs at night is the extent of the restriction 
of women’s employment resulting from the night-work prohibition. 

Though this is true in by far the greater number of plants running 
women’s occupations at night, sometimes the fact that women cannot 
be employed at night reduces or eliminates their employment during 
the daytime. However, this occurs not only under the legal prohibition 
of night work ; one of the most striking examples found of such a situa- 
tion was in a State where there is no night-work law for women. In 
some plants that run on a three-shift system it is customary for the 
employees on the different shifts to change from one to another at 
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stated intervals, in this way each taking a turn at the day, the evening, 
and the night shifts. Where the law prohibits women’s work on the 
night shift their employment in such plants may be limited on the day 
shift also because of the necessity for rotating shifts. 

On the whole, in most localities and industries night work for either 
men or women is frowned upon and is decreasing. In some establish- 
ments women would be employed at night if the law permitted, and in 
an even smaller number of cases increased numbers of women might 
be employed in the daytime if they could work at night. To this extent 
the night-work laws restrict women’s opportunity. 


Laws regulating Working Conditions, 


In addition to the legal limitation of hours and night work for women 
inindustry there are regulations that stipulate certain working conditions 
and sanitary arrangements where women are employed. This type 
of legislation is almost entirely a reflection of the standards of efficient 
management, and as such its effects in terms of women’s employment 
are extremely difficult to measure. It is not likely that many establish- 
ments will be found that refuse to employ women because they must 
have a separate lavatory or service facilities. The provision of chairs 
is another minor matter so closely allied to efficiency and production 
that it cannot be measured easily in terms of possible discrimination 
against women. There is one type of working-condition requirement, 
however, that has caused considerable discussion and that it has been 
possible to investigate. This is the legal stipulation that special 
partitions and veniilating devices shall be provided when women are 
employed in core rooms. It has been claimed that the requirement of 
such devices and the restriction of the weight that women may lift 
have resulted in the elimination of women from this occupation. In 
the State of Massachusetts such regulations went into effect in 1917, 
but there is no evidence that any plant dismissed women or curtailed 
their employment because of the requirement of partitions and special 
ventilation. There were plants that had cut down the number of 
women core makers for other reasons, but the regulation in question 
so obviously was the standard accepted by the industry that it had 
little effect on women’s employment. The regulation requiring that 
women should not be allowed to carry core and core box whose combined 
weight was more than 25 pounds perhaps had proved a slight handicap 
in one or two cases, though in the majority of establishments women 
were working on such small cores that this regulation had no effect on 
the work they were doing. In one or two establishments the employer 
stated that he would have tried women on larger cores had it not been 
for the need to watch weights carefully lest they infringe the law. It 
does not seem likely, however, that this can be a serious handicap to 
women, as in the very large majority of core rooms they were found to 
be working on small cores requiring the delicate touch of light fingers. 
Such work commonly is accepted as the type on which women are most 
successfully employ ed. 
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Laws applying to Special Occupations 


After examining the question of hours legislation in stores and 
legislation applying to special occupations, such as waitresses and eleva- 
tor operators, the report discusses the conditions of street-car conductors, 
ticket agents, and women employed in transportation, and states that 
the entire situation with regard to the effect of legislation on women’s 
employment in transportation is so complicated and subject to so many 
exceptions that it cannot be summarised briefly. 

The effect of hour limitations and night-work prohibitions on the 
employment of women in printing and publishing is specially mentioned 
as a phase of legislative regulation that has aroused much controversy. 
These women are working in a trade that is highly organised and for 
which short daily and weekly hours are customary. Therefore, laws 
limiting the number of daily and weekly hours that women may work 
have had little effect, because their usual hours are shorter than, or 
at least as short as, those stipulated by law. 

On the other hand, for some women in the printing trades night- 
work prohibition has proved to be a handicap. A large part of the 
publication of morning papers and some of the work on afternoon papers 
necessarily is night work. For many occupations in such establishments 
it is customary to allocate employees to the various shifts by their 
seniority rights, a system similar to that in force in transportation 
companies. If women cannot take their turn on the night shifts they 
cannot enter the trades nor use their seniority rights on an equal basis 
with men, and their employment is made much more difficult. The 
night-work law that was enforced at one time for women in newspaper 
offices in New York State undoubtedly proved a handicap to some 
“women. The effect of this law, however, was not extensive, because 
comparatively few women were employed in the occupations and under 
the conditions regulated. In fact, a study made in New York five 
years after the exemption of these women from the provisions of the 
law showed that only 40 of 150 women, employed on 77 newspapers, 
were working at night. Nevertheless, among the women employed 
at night in printing establishments there are some who are highly 
skilled, well paid, and thoroughly satisfied with their work, and the 
prohibition of such employment would be a decided handicap to them. 


Prohibitory Legislation 


All the legislation discussed in the foregoing paragraphs is regulatory 
in type. Occasionally, as in the case of the women printers and some 
of the women in transportation, this legislation has become prohibitory 
in its result. On the whole, however, its purpose, and its accomplish- 
ment, has been to regulate but not to eliminate the women employed 
in various occupations or industries. The effects of the laws prohibiting 
employment in certain occupations are very different from those of the 
regulatory laws. Prohibitory laws have really only one effect — the 
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elimination of women from the occupations covered. The importance 
or significance of this elimination is the one necessary qualification in 
a measurement of the effect. 

A list of the occupations prohibited for women by the laws of one 
or more States is a long one. Some of these laws are insignificant in 
their possible effect on women, but certain of them deserve very careful 
consideration. The prohibited occupations studied in the course of 
this investigation were grinding, polishing, and buffing, electric and 
acetylene welding, taxicab driving, and gas and electric meter reading. 


Grinding, Polishing, and Buffing. 


The prohibition of grinding, polishing, and buffing occurs in Ohio 
and New York. In other States women are successfully employed on 
these operations, the employers are satisfied with their work, and the 
women are enthusiastic about both the job and the pay. The laws 
prohibiting work on such operations originated as safety measures at a 
time when modern safeguards and improvements of machinery had not 
been installed. Under present conditions, however, the prohibition 
of such work — sometimes highly skilled but in many cases purely 
automatic and often done under excellent conditions — seems to be 
a restriction of women’s opportunity. Of course there are many 
types of these operations that are not suitable and probably cannot be 
made suitable for women. This is not sufficient justification, however, 
for prohibiting all such employment for women. 


Electric and Acetylene Welding. 


The same thing seems to be true of electric and acetylene welding. 
Though women acetylene welders are not employed in any great 
numbers, they occasionally are employed with very great success, 
while some processes of electric welding employ successfully considerable 
numbers of women on work that is practically automatic and involves 
almost no hazards. 


Taxicab Driving. 


Until recently, women in Ohio could not be employed as taxicab 
drivers, and yet in New York and California and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania a few women are doing this work with perfect success 
and satisfaction. In fact, in Pennsylvania, one company inaugurated 
a fleet of cabs driven by women chauffeurs, and it was reported that 
the women were most satisfactory in every way. 


Gas and Electric Meter Reading, 


“| The effects of legislation prohibiting gas and electric meter reading 
by women are unimportant, because practically no women are engaged 
in these occupations, though the work is prohibited for women in only 
two States. A number of public utility companies tried women at this 
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work during the war, but they found it not very successful and trans- 
ferred the women to other departments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is a difficult thing to measure what the prohibitory laws may have 
done to women’s opportunities in the States where they are in effect. 
However, from the fact that women are successfully employed elsewhere 
in many of the prohibited occupations, it appears that the prohibition 
must be something of a restriction where it exists. This restriction 
affords the outstanding example of possible discrimination against 
women resulting from labour legislation. 

In general, the regulatory hour laws as applied to women engaged 
in the manufacturing processes of industry do not handicap the women 
but serve to regulate employment and to establish the accepted standards 
of modern efficient industrial management. When applied to specific 
occupations, not entirely akin to the industrial work for which the laws 
were drawn, this regulatory legislation in a few instances has been a 
handicap to women. 

Laws prohibiting night work for women in industry are chiefly a 
reflection of the usual attitude of employers regarding such practice, 
but occasionally they result in a limitation of women’s employment. 
When applied indiscriminately to special occupations that are profes- 
sional or semi-professional in type, night-work prohibition or regulation 
has resulted in restrictions of women’s employment. 

In almost every kind of employment the real forces that influence 
women’s opportunity are far removed from legislative restriction of 
their hours or conditions of work: In manufacturing, the type of 
product, the division and simplification of manufacturing processes, 
the development of machinery and mechanical aids to production, 
the labour supply and its costs, and the general psychology of the 
times, all have played important parts in determining the position of 
women. These factors have varied with the different industries and 
localities, but everywhere they have been far more significant in their 
influence than has any law regulating women’s hours of work. 

In other occupations other influences have been dominant in deter- 
mining the extent of women’s employment. In stores a more liberal 
attitude and successful experimentation with women on new jobs; 
in restaurants the development of public opinion as to the type of service 
most suitable for women ; in pharmacy a gradually increasing confidence 
in women’s ability on the part of the public : in the metal trades a break- 
ing down of the prejudices against women’s employment on the part 
cf employers and of male employees, and demonstration of women’s 
ability along certain lines — these are the significant forces that have 
influenced and will continue to determine women’s place among wage 
earners. Such forces have not been deflected by the enforcement of 
legislative standards and they will play the dominant part in assuring 
to women an equal chance in those occupations for which their abilities 
and aptitudes fit them. 
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Juvenile Employment in Sweden 
in 1927 and 1928’ 


At the last unemployment census, taken on 5 May 1927, juvenile 
unemployment in Sweden was found to have increased as compared 
with the results of the earlier censuses of 1909 and 1910. The proportion 
under 18 years of age of the total number of unemployed was 2.6 per cent. 
in 1909, 2.2 per cent. in 1910, but 5.9 per cent. in 1927. The 1927 
figures further showed that the number of registered unemployed between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years rose with the age, the reason given being 
that the younger groups had often not yet tried to find employment, 
and therefore did not count themselves as unemployed. After the age 
of 18 and until 24 unemployment increased, no less than 31.7 per cent. 
of all the unemployed belonging to this group. The census would thus 
appear to show that the problem of juvenile unemployment affects 
young persons over, rather than under, 18 years of age. Since, however, 
the unemployment of young persons over 18 years of age may largely 
be ascribed to such causes as neglected technical training or incorrect 
choice of an occupation in early years, the question of openings for 
employment for juvenile workers is of the greatest importance. The 
Riksdag had this important aspect of the unemployment problem in 
mind when, in 1928, it approved the Bill for assigning a specified propor- 
tion of the credit for public employment exchanges to the financing of 
special arrangements at the exchanges, intended to facilitate vocational 
selection and the finding of employment for young workers. 

There has been a considerable improvement on the Swedish labour 
market during the last few years. To determine how much this 
improvement affected young workers, the Social Board requested the 
public employment exchanges to supply information on their work in 
respect of applicants under 18 years of age during each month of the 
second quarter in 1927 and 1928. These figures, it was considered, 
would serve as a sufficient basis for estimating the changes in conditions. 
During the second quarter of the year the school year ends, a fact that 
inevitably affects the position on the juvenile labour market. There is 
nearly always an increase in the number of young applicants for 
work in June. The rise in the number of applicants from May to 
June was from 4,190 to 5,538 in 1927 and from 4,468 to 5,967 in 1928. 
The higher figures for 1928 are probably due to a greater use being made 
of the public employment exchanges, rather than to an increase in 
unemployment, for the number of vacancies increased more than the 
number of applicants. This appears from the following figures showing 
the average number of applicants per hundred vacancies for young 
persons under 18 years of age : 

Year 
(average, 
April-June) 

1927 173 132 

1928 161 123 


1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 11, 1928. Stockholm. 


Boys Girls 
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The actual numbers of applicants, vacancies, and vacancies filled 
are shown in the following table : 








| Boys 
i 
’ 


Appli- | Vacan- . 
cants cies cies 


! 
1927 | | ! | | 
April | 2,359 | 1,639 | 1,249 | 2,204 | | 1,240 | 4,563 | 3,362 | 2,489 
May | 2,133 | 1,377 | 1,069 | 2.057 4,190 | 3,163 | 2,212 
June | 3,228 | 1,446 | 1,208 | 2.310 | 5,538 | 2,905 | 2,240 





1928 
April ; 2,447 | 1,777 | 1,338 | 2,328 4,775 | 3,766 | 2,632 
May | 2,421 | 1,738 | 1,355 | 2,047 4,468 | 3,575 | 2,511 
June | 3,460 | 1,670 | 1,424 | 2,507 ; 5,967 | 3,439 | 2,659 
































Detailed information is also given concerning the principal occupa- 
tional groups. It is pointed out that only those children who have 
obtained some kind of training in a given trade during their school 
years have been placed in a specific group, all the rest being classified 
in the miscellaneous “ children and unskilled minors ” group. 

To take first the boys, it is found that the number of vacancies in 
the group “ Agriculture and Forestry ” is in every case higher than the 
number of applicants. In “Industry and Handicrafts ” there is a 
marked surplus of applicants, and owing to their lack of training some 
of them are difficult to place. The growing demand for labour in 
industry, however, has meant that this year it has been possible to place 
more boys as apprentices, etc., than was formerly the case. In small 
and medium-sized towns it is reported that most apprentices are placed 
by direct negotiation with the employer, and very little use is made 
of the employment exchanges. The figures given therefore relate 
chiefly to the three largest towns. 

There is also a surplus of labour in the shipping group, due to the 
fact that, particularly in the northern ports, boys try to find work at 
sea. 

* The figures also show that there are plenty of openings in the com- 
merce, transport, and general services group. These vacancies are 
mainly for errand boys. The fact that they are so numerous gives 
applicants a wide choice, and enables them to select openings which 
offer the opportunity of learning a trade. 

As regards girls, the number of vacancies is adequate in all groups. 
This applies particularly to the Domestic Service group. The only 
group in which the number of vacancies was inadequate was that of 
“ Industry and Handicrafts ”, and this applies in the main to the textile 
and clothing industries. 

The figures confirm the observation that the position in the juvenile 
labour market showed a decided tendency to continued improvement 
from 1927 to 1928. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 
in 1927-1928 


The latest annual report! on the operation of the Queensland Un- 
employed Workers’ Insurance Acts shows that the period July 1927 
to June 1928 was again, as the previous year had been, a period of severe 
unemployment and financia] difficulty for the Insurance Fund. The 
report states, however, that the Acts generally are working smoothly 
and satisfactorily, and that without doubt the provision or some measure 
of sustenance to workers during periods of enforced unemployment 
has proved a marked success. 

It was found necessary, as a result of the drain on the Fund during 
the previous year, to increase the rate of contributions for the year 1927- 
1928 from 3d. to 4d. weekly, the increase applying alike to employers, 
workers, and the Crown. In view of the fact that, with unemployment 
at the prevailing level, this increase would not be sufficient to maintain 
the solvency of the Fund, it was further decided to raise the rate of 
contributions to 6d. weekly as from 1 July 1928. The Unemployment 


Council hopes that this increase will enable a substantial reserve to be 
established in order to safeguard the Fund against possible periods of 
severe unemployment arising from such unforeseen causes as drought, 
business depression, and general financial stringency. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


It is ot interest to compare the account of financial operations given 
in this report with the figures given in previous annual reports.” The 
table on page 248 gives comparative figures for the annual receipts and 
disbursements of the Fund from 1 July 1923 to 30 June 1928. 

The receipts from contributions during the year 1927-1928 totalled 
£342,297, as compared with £263,219 in 1926-1927, while the sustenance 
payments amounted to £390,336, as against £340,933 in 1926-1927. 





‘ QUEENSLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Fifth Annual Report on Operations 
under the Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Acts, 1922-1927. Brisbane, 1928. For 
summary of the fourth annual report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 3, March 1928, pp. 399-400. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XII, No. 11, 15 Dec. 1924 (first 
annual report); Vol. XVI, No. 13, 28 Dec. 1925 (second annual report); Vol. XX, 
No. 8, 22 Dec. 1926 (third annual report); International Labour Review (fourth 
annual report : see previous note). : 
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| 1923-1924 | 1924-1925 | 1925-1926 | 1926-1927 | 1927-1928 





eee £ £ a £ 


Total receipts 226,081 | 249,107 | 256,977 | 263,524 | 342,682 
Increase over previous year 23,025 7,870 6,547 79,158 
Total disbursements 157,473 | 204,539 | 248,301 | 360,959 | 412,220 
Increase over previous year 47,065 43,762 | 112,658 51,261° 
Administrative and gene- 
ral expenditure (i.e. dis- 
bursements other than 
sustenance payments) 8,364 16,528 25,073 20,025 21,883? 
Excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements 68,608 44,568 8,676 
Excess of disbursements 
_ Over receipts | 97,435 69,538 


1 Includes the cost (£1,028) of conducting a special Unemployment Investigation. 


























As was remarked in the summary of the previous year’s report given 
in the International Labour Review", it is not possible to relate these 
figures in each year to the number of workers covered by the insurance 
system, since the report gives no indication of the total number or 
industrial distribution of insured workers. A special investigation has, 
however, been undertaken with a view to ascertaining the total number 
employed on 31 December 1927, and 31 March, 30 June, and 30 Septem- 
ber 1928, and also the number of workers fully or partly employed 
throughout: each quarter. The results ot this enquiry should throw 
some light on the working of the Fund during the period under consider- 
ation, though they cannot be of much use in interpreting the figures 
for previous years. 

The report includes a table of monthly sustenance payments, which 
indicates that for the period during which the unemployment insurance 
system has been in operation, the course of unemployment has shown 
marked seasonal variations, the worst months being usually February, 


March, and April. 








STATISTICS 


Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries’ 


United States 


A large amount of wage information is available for the United 
States of America. Most of the data, whether published by State or 
Federal authorities or by employers, relate to average full-time 
earnings or average actual earnings. For certain occupations, chiefly 
in the building and printing industries, union scales of wage rates 
are available. 

Table I gives average actual per capita weekly earnings in important 
industries. The averages have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office, by dividing the total amounts paid in wages by the 
reporting establishments by the numbers of workers employed. These 
figures include the effects of short time, overtime, or changes in 
normal hours of labour. Also, they provide a basis for comparisons over 
a period of several years only on the assumption that the proportions 
of males and females, skilled and unskilled, adults and juveniles, have 
remained fairly constant during the period. Making this assumption, 
table I shows for most industries considerable stability of earnings 
since the end of 1923. 

The stability of earnings during the last five years shown by table I 
is partly confirmed by the statistics of average full-time weekly earnings 
in table II, which shows the results of enquiries conducted every two 
years by the Department ot Labour. In almost all the occupations 
given, however, full-time weekly earnings were higher in 1926-1928 
than in 1922. In the cotton industry, the figures for 1926-1928 were 
considerably lower than those for 1924. In the woollen and worsted 
industry, also, full-time weekly earnings were lower in 1926 and 1928 
than in 1924. During the same period (1924-1926) a noteworthy decline 
(about 12 per cent.) is shown for tin-plate mills. Except in the cotton 
industry, full-time weekly earnings in 1928 in the industries for which 
figures are available were generally somewhat higher than in 1926. 

Table III gives average full-time weekly earnings in 1927 for 
important occupations in industries for which no comparable data 





1 For previous articles in this series cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 5, May 1928 (Great Britain); No. 6, June (France, Belgium); Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, July (Denmark, Norway, Sweden); No. 2, Aug. (Spein); No. 3, Sept. 
(Netherlands, Switzerland): Nos 4-5, Oct.-Nov. (Germany); No. 6, Dec. (Austria, 
Poland); Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1929 (Czechoslovakia, Hungary). 
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exist for a series of years. Included are the cotton ginning, cotton 
compressing, and cotton-seed oil industries. These are chiefly located 
in the Southern States, which accounts for the comparatively low level 
of wages in certain occupations... The great differences between the levels 
of earnings of coloured and white labour in these industries will be noted. 

Statistics of earnings in bituminous coal mining are given in table IV. 
They show that the considerable decline in 1924 (a year of slight decline 
in business activity) as compared with 1922 was followed by a recov- 
ery, the 1926 figures in most occupations being above those for 1924. 
Among the occupations given in the table, underground labourers 
and engineers were the only groups for which the wage level remained 
about the same in 1926 as in 1924. 

A remarkable stability of wages during the Jast three years in 
New York State is shown by the actual weekly earnings given in table V. 
The general average for all industries varied little, the tendency being 
slightly upward. Separate figures for male and female workers having 
been compiled for New York State in recent years, figures for the two 
sexes are given in table V for comparative purposes for September 1928. 
They show that for all industries the actual earnings of male workers 
were about 82 per cent. above those of females. It should be pointed 
out that whilst the figures for the two sexes together refer to both 
manual workers and office employees, the separate data for each sex 
cover manual workers only. This fact is probably one of the reasons 
why for certain industries, saw mills and planing mill products for 
instance, the earnings for all workers are somewhat higher than those 
for either male or female manual workers. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, an employers’ organis- 
ation, publishes at regular intervals statistics of actual earnings which 
are estimated to cover about one-quarter of all wage earners in the 
chief manufacturing industries. These are given for important industries 
in table VI. They show in general the same fluctuations as the official 
data published by the United States Department of Labour. The 
highest earnings are shown in the iron and steel industry, followed 
by agricultural implement, automobile, and rubber manufacturing, 
and printing, whilst the lowest earnings are shown for workers in the 
textile, hosiery, and boot and shoe industries. One factor determining 
these differences is the proportion of men to women in the industry. 
In the southern cotton-mill districts, where wages are particularly low, 
workers often receive various payments in kind, e.g. free housing 
accommodation. The money equivalents of these payments are not 
included in the figures given in the table. 

Table VII summarises information for recent years concerning 
union scales of wages. Average scales of hourly wage rates are given 
for 1927 and 1928, together with index numbers for these years calculated 
in relation to union rates in 1913. Average union hours of labour are 
also given to permit of comparing the hourly rates of wages with the 
weekly figures given in most other tables. The union scales may be 
considered for many occupations as the prevailing rate for the 
trade, even though all persons in the trade may not be members of 
the union. For recent years, the statistics of union scales of wages 
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have been confined chiefly to printing and publishing, the building 
industry, and certain transportation occupations. The general 
movement of union rates and also the movement of union rates in the 
building industry as compared with 1913 are shown by the following 
index numbers : 
Index numbers of hourly rates (1913 = 100) 
Year All trades! Building trades 


1922 193 
1923 211 
1924 228 
1925 238 
1926 250 
1927 260 
1928 261 


1 These index numbers cover the following trades : bakery trades, building, printing and publishing , 
stone trades, laundry workers, linesmen, longshoremen, and teamsters. 


Both the above series of index numbers show a marked upward trend 
to 1927, whilst the figures for 1928 show only minor increases over 
the previous year. 

Table VIII gives monthly and daily wage rates of farm labourers. 
These show only small variations during the last few years, as may 
be seen from the following weighted average index numbers calculated 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics : 


Year Index Year Index 
(1910-1914 = 100) (1910-1914= 100) 


1922 146 1926 171 
1923 166 1927 170 
1924 166 1928: Jan. 171 
1925 169 Oct. 175 


The foregoing statements have been limited to the consideration of 
money wages and their movements. In order to illustrate the general 
trend of real wages, table IX has been compiled. This gives index 
numbers of real wages calculated by comparing changes in money 
wages with changes in the cost of living. The cost-of-living index 
numbers used in the calculations are also given in the table. Three 
series of real wage index numbers are given based respectively on : 
(1) average union hourly wage rates for the United States as a whole, 
and the official cost-of-living index numbers also for the whole country ; 
(2) hourly and weekly actual earnings published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board for the chief manufacturing industries 
throughout the United States, and the official cost-of-living indexes 
for the whole country; and (3) actual weekly earnings in New York 
City, and the cost-of-living index numbers for New York City compiled 
by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. The real wage index 
numbers calculated from weekly wages show lower increases over 
1913-1914 levels than those based on hourly wages, owing chiefly to 
the reduction in hours of labour during the period covered. Otherwise 
the series show in general similar movements. During the last five 
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years they indicate a’ steady upward trend, due in part to a decline 
in the cost of living. The various indexes show also that, for broad 
groups of workers, real wages in recent years have been generally 
more than 25 per cent. higher than before the war. It has been pointed 
out in previous articles that in various European countries the real 
wages of unskilled workers and women have risen since 1914 relatively 
much more than those of skilled workers, since the former have ex- 
perienced relatively greater increases of money wages than the latter. 
In the United States this situation is not shown by the National 
Industrial Conference Board figures. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE AOTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923-1928! 








1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Dec. Dec. | Dec. - | Dee, 








| 

| $ $ 
Food and kindred products 25.27/25. -59/ 25.48 
Slaughtering and meat packing | 25.19) 26. . 46] 26.18/26 .00 
Baking 25.63/25. -95|26.86/26.74 
Textiles and their products 120.37|20.5é .91/19.97/|20.09 
Cotton goods 117.97/16.98 .61|16.47/16.32 
Hosiery and knitted goods |18.31/18.86|18.86|19.26]19.73 
Silk goods |20.71121.15/21.81/21.31/21, 76 
Woollen and worsted goods (|24.06/25. . 93) 23 .02/22.83 
Clothing, men's 24.68/25. .84/ 23.93) 23.84 
Tron and steel 29.96/30. -20)31.08/ 29.80 
Foundry and machine-shop 30.71/29. .35/30.18/29.37 
Timber and its products 22.55/22. . 02) 22.23/22.41 
Sawmill 21.43/20. ‘ .25/ 20.56 
Furniture 23.48/24. ‘ -95) 24.88 
‘Leather and its products 23.17)22. .37|22.54/21.88 
Boots and shoes 22.30/22. -28)21.64/20.78 
Paper and. printing 31.06/31. .52|32.82/33.21 
Chemicals and allied products |28.97/28. .02/29.98/29.61 
Petroleum refining 32.11/31.37)31.87/32.45/32.84 
Stone, clay, and glass 26.71/26. -04| 26.91) 26.17 
Tobacco products 18.92)19. -51/18.01/18.10 
Cigars and cigarettes 19.23/19. - 25/18 .64/18.67 
Vehicles for land transportation |31.79/30.71/32.56)} 29.34/31 .92 
Automobiles 33.14/31. . 08} 28.73) 32.86 
Car’ building and _ repairing, 
steam railroad 29.34) 30. .20/ 30.26 | 30.00 

Miscellaneous : 
Electrical machinery, ete. .09) 28.6 - 26)29.51/29.01 
Automobile tyres . 62/30. 93) 30. 42| 30.80 











All industries ‘ 26.54/26.60 
































' Calculated from data published in the Monthly Labour Review, 1924-1928. 





TABLE II. AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1913, 1922, 1924, 1926 and 1928! 








| 
Industry and occupation 1913 | 1924 


| 
Tron and steel industry | 
Bar mills 
Stokers 
Heaters 
Rollers 
Roughers 
’ Labourers 
Blast: furnaces 
Stokers 
Labourers 
Bessemer converters 
Stokers 
Labourers 
Open-hearth furnaces 
Stokers 
| Melters’ helpers (first) 
{ Labourers 
| Tin-plate mills 
Rollers 
Roughers 
Catchers 
Woollen and worsted industry 
Male workers 
Frame spinners 
Weavers 
Miscellaneous occupations 
Female workers 
Frame spinners 
Weavers 
Miscellaneous occupations 
‘Hosiery and underwear industry : 
Female workers 
Inspectors and folders 
Knitters, footers, toppers 
(hosiery) 
Loopers 
Menders 
Seamers 16.3: 
Cotton industry 17. 
Male workers —- 
Loom fixers ; 26.45 
Weavers : a 20.44 
Miscellaneous occupations : 15.58 
Female workers _ - — 
Frame spinners : 15.83 
Weavers R 19.59 
Boot and shoe industry ‘ 24.45 | 
Male workers — 
Hand cutters ‘ 38.11 
Machine cutters , 31.99 
Lasting machine operators | 36.38 
Heel trimmers | 38.04 
Female workers _ 
Lining makers | . 17.71 
| 




















v2 


14. 
16. 
15.5 


coe o 








a 








Top stitchers 21.16 























1 Monthly Labour Review, 1923-1928. 
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TABLE II. AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
AND OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1927! 





Weekly 
earnings 


Foundries : 3 | Cotton gins : $ 
Chippers and rough grinders (males)| 27.44 Ginners (white) 26.16 
Moulders, hand, floor (males) 40.92 *” (colourec ) 18.05 

“ machine (males) 37.90 Balers (white) 19.40 
Labourers (males) 25.63 » (coloured) | 14.49 
All occupations (males) | 31.99 || Cotton compresses : . 

” » (females) 22.64 Males (white) | 24.86 | 

Machine shops : » (coloured) 16.44 | 
Assemblers (males) 32.72 »» (Mexican) 17.37 | 
Bench hands and fitters (males)|} 32.77 Females (coloured) 7.38 
Labourers (males) 22.98 || Cotton-seed oil mills: 

All occupations (males) 31.5] || Seed handlers (coloured) 13.73 
- és (females) 19.71 || ‘Truckers and labourers (white) 16.56 
Slaughtering and meat packing : % ” »  {eoloured) | 14.26 
Cured meat department (males) | 23.51 All occupations (white) 23.82 
rs oa ~ (females) 16.95 % - (coloured) 15.89 
All departments (males) 25.45 ” % (Mexican) | 15.62 
*” om (females) 17.87 || Radio manufacturing : 

Brass and copper mills: Receiving sets : 
Draw bench operators (males) 28.68 Males | 28.62 
Labourers (males) 25.93 Females 18.55 
All occupations (males) 29.91 Radio speakers : 

(females) 19.04 Males | 26.86 
Females : 18.67 

Radio tubes : 
Males ; 29.44 
Females | 19.74 


Industry and occupation 


Industry and occupation Pam ow A | 











”> ”> 




















1 Monthly Labour Review, 1928. The figures given for “ all occupations "fcover other occupations in addition to 
those mentioned in the table. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HALF-MONTH PAYROLL PERIOD 
OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, 
1922-1926! 


? 





Occupation 1922 





| 
| 
| 


Underground workers : ’ 
Miners, hand or pick 59.62 53. 
Miners, machine | .14 84. 102.68 
Loaders, hand .75 51. 57.48 
Brakemen .18 53. 57.61 
Motormen 62 62. 67.97 
Trackmen .05 59. 64.15 
Labourers 56.30 48. | 48.82 

Surface workers : 
Engineers .50 91. 91.17 
Labourers 55.06 | 46. | 50.53 
All surface workers 66.17 | 57. 60.87 

















1 Hours and Earnings in Bituminous Coal Mining (Bulletin No. 454 of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics). 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE 
NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 1914 anp 1922-1927! 














1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 





$ s $ $ | $ 5 ; 
Stone, clay, and glass products| 13.04! 26.58 | 29.82) 28.99 |30.37/30.57 29.97 | 30.76|33.69 
Brick, tile, and pottery 11.28/| 23.90) 26.38 | 24.69 | 25.90) 26.47 |25.32| 26.25) 27.45 








Metals, machinery, and convey- 
ances 14.26 | 28.89 | 30.94 | 30.67 | 31.59) 31.55) 31.86| 32.09 | 33.01 
Pig iron and rolling-mill pro- 
ducts 16.20) 30.61 | 34.08 | 33.93 | 34.67 | 33.61) 33.63 | 35.45 | 36.28 
Boat and shipbuilding 16.69| 32.05 | 31.69) 34.71 | 33.42| 41.60) 41.42) 33.82/33.35 


Wood manufacturers 12.03 | 26.24) 28.52 | 28.67 | 30.20) 30.36) 30.00) 29.53 | 30.67 
Saw-mill and planing-mill pro- 
ducts 13.03 | 25.71 | 28.83) 28.56 | 29.09/|31.42| 30.69 on 


Furs, leather and rubber goods} 11.66 25.33) 25.96] 26.11) 27.16) 26.16) 27.83 | 33.17 
Boots and shoes 12.20 24.82) 25.55 | 24.87 | 25.87 | 24.75) 26.85 | 32.88 





Chemical, oils, paints, ete. 13.17 28.33 | 29.89 | 29.50) 30.33) 30.74) 30.21 |32.30 


Paper 13.41 | 26.47 | 28.58) 28.71 | 29.18) 29.07 | 29.93 | 28.49 | 28.18 


Printing and paper goods 15.59| 31.97 |33.17/34.13| 35.75) 36.38 | 36.72) 36.98 | 42.87 





Textiles 9.40) 21.33) 22.11) 22.42 | 22.30) 23.21 /23.18/ 22.72/ 25.83 
Wool manufactures 9.97} 25.15) 24.13) 25.61 | 25.05 | 26.93 | 26.82 25.00) 25.68 
Cotton goods | 9.26) 21.01/21.55) 21.41 seams weeides name 21.30 21.95) 15.77 

Clothing, millinery, laundering. 
etc. 10.55 | 23.17 | 23.69 | 24.88 | 25.38 | 25.67)| 26.20) 26.67 39.86 | 20.79 

Food, beverages and tobacco § [| 11.50/23.25)25.15/25.42/ 26.60) 26.97 | 26.99) 26.65| 31.40) 15.47 
Meat and dairy products 14.52! 28.45) 31.08 | 30.94| 30.29) 30.17| 30.48 30.03/30.81/) 14.71) 
Bread end other bakery pro- | 

ducts 11,22| 22.78) 24.16) 25.23/26.55 26.89} 25.73| 26.68 31.19) 18.23 
| 

Water, light, and power |15.48 32.87 | 34.28 34.35/34.83 35.43/39.84 34.92 /35.23| —* 


—_—_—— | ——— _—_-_- ——— 
' } 




















| 


























General average /12.54 26.39/27.99 28.25] 29.05|29.47 | 29.57) 29.72/34.08, _— 





1 Labour Market Bulletin, 1921; also Industrial Bulletin, 1922-1928. 

2 These figures, as well as those for previous years, include all employees in both office and shop; 
they are computed by dividing the total payroll by the number of workers on the payroll. 

% Shop workers only ; office employees are not included. 

* Not computed because the number of firms is too small. 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914 and 1922-1928! 








1924 | 1925 | 1926 1928 | 


Industry and group of workers 4th 4th 4th 
Dec. | quart.| quart.| quart. .| Sept. | 








| 
——— —_ } 
; 


Foundry and machine-shop products : | § $ $ 8 3 | $ . 
All wage earners 13.61/26.65| 28.73) 28.22/29.09|28.97|27.90/28.99) 
Skilled (male) 14.85) 29.02) 31.42/30.73 31.67 |31.35| 30.33 | 31.37) 
Unskilled (male) 10.89 | 22.54) 23.53 | 23.33) 24.64) 24.47 | 23.89/25. 14! 


Agricultural implement manufacturing : 
All wage earners 13.78) 24.56) 28.28)| 27.81 | 30.53 | 29.53 | 30.85 | 30.90) 
Skilled (male) 14.60} 26.49] 30.42) 30.12|32.93|31.47 | 32.85) 32.68 
Unskilled (male) 12.04! 20.21| 23.43} 23.41) 24.71 |24.39/25.61 | 25.28) 


Iron and steel manufacturing : 
All wage earners 14.96 |31.36)| 36.75 | 33.43 | 34.76 | 35.18) 33.32 35.53| 
Skilled (male) 19.20) 34.19) 41.04) 36.44) 37.24/36.35/35.26 38.58} 
Unskilled (male) 11.20] 24.79) 26.13] 26.52) 27.77 | 26.98) 27.20) 28.28; 


Cotton manufacturing (North) : 
All wage earners ’ 9.16) 19.60)21.76) 20.18) 19.71 | 19.73) 20.30) 19.82 
Skilled (male) 10.69} 22.97 | 25.76 | 23.52 | 23.27 | 23.56 | 24.08 / 23.66 
Unskilled (male) 8.89) 19.16| 21.48] 19.50) 20,24/19.51/ 19.96) 20.04 
Women 7.74| 16.57| 17.86) 16.80) 15.87| 16.02) 16.30 a 


Cotton manufacturing (South) : 
All wage earners 6.58} 17.03 17.05) 15.85) 15.60) 15.57) 16.25) 12.78 
Skilled (male) 7.79) 21.54/ 20.37 | 19.28) 18.78) 18.18) 18.87) 14.59 
Unskilled (male) 4.83) 13.38] 13.89] 12.44) 12.86) 12.86) 13.16) 10.77 
Women 5.59) 13.80) 14.40) 13.24) 13.24) 13.35) 14.09) 11.25 


Wool manufacturing : 
All wage earners 9.63 | 22.80) 23.36 | 23.62|21.56/ 22.58) 22.35/21.70 
Skilled (male) 11.29) 26.45) 27.81) 27.73) 25.37 | 26.28) 26.13) 25.65) 
Unskilled (male) 9.36 | 22.02/ 22.99) 23.22/| 21.06)|21.76/21.16| 20.69 
Women 8.19} 19.89] 19.85|20.22/18.48) 19.54) 19.02] 17.89) 





Miscellaneous (all wage oarners) : | 
Automobile manufacturing | 15.09 28.85 / 30.24 | 29.96|31.92| 29.90) 29.58 /34.74 
Electrical apparatus manufacturing | 13.52) 24.55) 27.67 | 26.75) 28.22) 26.78 | 27.27 | 28.58 
Silk manufacturing | 9.94/ 20.85) 23.93] 21.81 | 22.56/22.59/23.17)| 23.16 
Horiery and knit goods manufacturing 9.04) 16.92) 17.91 | 17.77) 19.21 | 20.42| 22.08 | 21.53) 
Rubber manufacturing 12.28} 26.89) 27.53) 28.49) 28.35 | 29.37 | 28.97 |30.72 
Leather tanning and finishing 10.88} 21.93) 24.04/ 23.79) 24.46 | 24.26) 25.13/24.85 
Boot and shoe manufacturing 11.34) 23.20) 20.86 |21.71/20.90/|22.36| 21.81 |22.92! 
Meat packing 12.01)|22.03| 24.67 | 26.30) 25.88) 25.62|25.59/|26.74| 
Chemicals | 12.88 | 24.84) 27.81 | 27.93) 28.75 | 28.35 | 28.15 28.71 
Paint and varnish manufacturing /15.19|25.37 26.98 | 27.74! 27.87 | 27.65 | 28.90)|29.13) 
Paper and wood pulp | 12.56) 24.69) 26.07 | 26.94| 27.65 | 27.85 | 27.63 | 27.00; 
Printing (book and job) |14.12) 30.50 30.71 |31.77| 32.84|32.56! 32.19) 30.80) 
Lumber manufacturing and mill work | 11.89) 22.56) 24.43/23.29)| 23.36) 25.80] 26.38 | 27.62 
Furniture manufacturing |11.57/24.39 24.72) 25.90) 26.41 | 27.05) 26.18 25.84) 


General average® : 
All wage earners 2.54 25.12/26.94| 26.65) 27.27 | 27.29) 26.89 27.76) 
Skilled (male) 14.16) 28.40) 30.33! 30.30) 31.30) 30.95) 30.60) 32.42; 
Unskilled (male) | 10.71 | 21.21 | 22.88 | 23.13) 23.86 | 23.92) 24.03) 25.27) 
Women | 7.84!16.70| 17.25) 16.75) 17.14) 17.45) 17.39) 17.33) 

i, a 


i 



































1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENOE BOARD: Wages in the United States, 1914-1927; and The Service Letter on 
Industrial Relations, 1928. 
® Including other industries, in addition to those mentioned in the table. 
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TABLE VII. AVERAGE UNION SCALES OF HOURLY WAGE RATES, WITH 
INDEX NUMBERS AND AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1927 anp 1928! 








| In ‘ex numbers | Average hours 
Industry and occupation (1913 = 100) per week, 





1927 | 1928 
May 








Bakery trades : 
Bakers 


Building trades : 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Painters 
Plasterers 
Plumbers and gasfitters 
Building labourers 
General average buildings 








Printing and publishing : 
Book and job : 
Bookbinders 
Compositors 
Machine operators 
Press assistants and feeders 





Newspaper : 
Compositors : 
Day work ° 
Night work 
Machine operators (time work) : 
Day work 
Night work 





Granite and stone trades : 
Granite cutters 
Stone cutters 


Miscellaneous : 
Chauffeurs 
Teamsters and drivers 
Motormen and conductors 
Bus drivers 
Laundry workers 
Lineimen 
Longshoremen 











General average* 

















1 Monthly Labour Review, 1928. 
? Excluding motormen, conductors, and bus drivers. 
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TABLE VIII. AVERAGE WAGE RATES OF FARM LABOURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1914 anp 1922-1928! 








1928 
Period and conditions 1914 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | ——————_ ! 
Jan. | Oct, | 








eine stem iat) $ | 
|_| Oe Sek Oe 
Monthly rates (with board) 20) 29.31) 33.09 | 33.34 34.58 82.50} 35.75) 





* am (without board) 42.09) 46.74) 47.22) 48.: 48.63 46.75| 19.60 





Daily rates (with board) * 1.64] 1. 1.88) 1. 1.90; 1.76) 1.96! 


1.43) 2.14/ 2.45) 2.44) 2.40} 2. - 2.34] 2.51 





(without board) 

















t 





' Monthly Labour Review, 1927 and 1928. 


TABLE IX. REAL WAGE AND COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1922-1928! 


(Base; 1914 = 109) 





Real wage index numbers 


| 
United States, 
National Industrial Conference Board New York 


| Cost-of-living 

} 
City 

| 


index numbers 








~~ | Industrial 


Actual weekly earnings Com- 
mission, | 
Hourly ; | ere = 
weekly | United 
Males | earnings | States 
(all | 
- 








workers) | 


Skilled | Uoskilled | 











1j4 | 122 


| 
1922 
1923 25 | 31 | 132 | 431 
1924 


1925 


1926 5 | | y27 | ast | ase | | 130 





1927 5 ; 131 | 134 | 134 | 131 














1928 es 41 | 132 36 | 142 | 132 | 139 
} | 
' 





1 The figures refer to June of each year. ‘The index numbers of real wages have been calculated 
by dividing index nun.bers of nominal wages by the corresponding index numbers of the cost of living 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

The expression “all workers’’ refers to workers in those establishments which supply information 
for the industries covered in the United States or New York City and not to al] the workers in the 
United States or in New York City respectively ; this applies also to National Industrial Conference 
Board figures for skilled and unskilled males and womea workers. 

2 These data cover mainly the building and printing trades 





Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unempioy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists; Unemployment insurance societies 


Wholly | Partially Number Wholly Partially 
unemploved unemployed pepo pry —— Per | unemployed | unemploy+d 
Per Per benefit | Ployed | cent. 
cent, | Number | cont, 











(end of 
month) 








Number 





Per 
cent. 


Number | 





= 


SNPS SLSSSSCS 
AInHAnwrwweores 


151,616 
155,797 
180,712 
215,759 
255,090 
283,562 
$12,051 


. * | 7,480 
45,638] 10.7| 5,204 
. * | 4922 
. * | 4,082 
46,656] 11.2; 3,709 
* * | 4,471 
. ¢ | 3,397 
47,745] 11.4/'* 3,464 
. * | 3,954 | 
1,029,658 . * | 3.497! 


1928 Feb. 
March 


SIN OQ-10 O00 





308,737 
339,461 


~ 


eoneoervisoonra 
eofpeoceco= 


aan 


427,516 




















peicentages 4,495,496 419,899 626,876 
are based 
































Austria Denmark Estonia | Finland 





Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
insurance ment funds Number | Number 
ae ee ~— "| unemployed of Number 

Number remaining anem- unemployed 
unemployed unem- Per on ployed | in receipt 
» — ployed cent. | live register jregistered| of benefit 




















| 34,408 
10.473 


71,200! 4,113 
61,600! d 8,134 
2,162 


223.964 | 
1,470 | 


198,449 
154,817 
180,393 
118,737 
115,211 
113,851 
112 595 
132,557 . 1,551 
155,235 | _—_|__ 47,700 _ | 4,369 

} 


‘Number on ; | 
which latest | ! 
'pereentages { i 
; are based 


7,273 
3,746 
1,659 


8x3 
| 1.095 


486 
467 
706 





1,010 


YPNPNWNPMKMAAN 
micm &pe~ato aS 



































1 Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies ‘‘no figures published”, The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 











TABLE 


1 (cont.) 





Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Great 


Hungary 


Irish Free State 








Compulsory insurance 


Trade ontontsta 


Italy 











Wholly 
unemployed 


Christian! Social-Demseratie 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Temporary 
stoppages 





Number 


Per cent. 


Number jPercent. 


Number 
ubem- 


Ployed 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 





Wholly 
upnemp!l. 


Partially 
unemp) 








1928 Feb. 
Mareh 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 





Nov. 


1,019,179 
1.059.429 
1,105,974 


967,505 
903,805 
893.019 
893,304 
917,726 
958,567 
979.926 








© 2 ~V~ 
SC@QwrKDao-it0 


259,909 2.2 
223,817 
222,729 
274,705 
355,634 
418,464 
$95,293 
$35,832 
344.482 
347,243 


po = 
) 





0 10 FO $0 90 go 10 
over ococowo 


16,215 
15,194 


1,029 





10.8 
10.0 
9.3 


31,949 
° 
& 
26,449 
° 
° 


22,843 


7 
5 
al 
3 
0 
1 








Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are based 





11,881 


500 








151,100? | 280,905 


58,109 
47,036 
45,833 
45,569 
30,296 
27.590 
24,3'9 
28,746 
25.+ 39 
$21,123 | 24,814 











Apri 
May 


Rept 
Oct. 


Date 
(end of month) 


1928 Feb. 
March 


June 
July 
Aug, 


Nov. 


Latvia 


Norway 


New Zealand 





Number 
unemployed 
remaluinu 
on live 


register 


6,570 
2,950 
1,295 
1,223 


928 

5 
Ks 
5,179 


9,184 


6,461 


Number 
unem.- 


ployed 
8,642 | 
8,13v 
7,654 
4,925 
4,674 
4,334 


Per 





Trade unijoniste 
(10 unions) 


Number 
unemployed 


Trade unionists 





remaining 
on live 


register 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


Per 
cent. 





15,817 
17,859 





15,038 
18,579 


PP Porae 
NK Che OWS 


- 








Poe 
rom 





which | 





Number on 
percentages 
are based 


atest 





34,863 











55,676 





300,696 











Date 
(end of month) 


Poland 


vene kin 


Serb-Croat-Slo- 


gdom 


Switseriand 


Czechoslovakia 





Number 
unemployed 
registered 


Unemployment 
funds 


Trade union 
insurance funds 





Per cent. unemployed 
Wholly|Partially 


unemployed 


Number 


ip receipt 
of benefit 








e 
1.0 
° 
° 
0.8 
e 
* 
1.0 
a 
e 





Oe icsicm & & 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 




















1,308,249" 





1 Approxi 


The sign °* signifies “no figures published ”. 


imate figures. 
The 


sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Canada! Estonia? United States 





Index number of employment 





Membership of |Namber employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed 
sickness funds on on on employed in tp 
1 Jan, 1925—100 | 17 Jan. 1920100 | 1 Jan. 1927—=100 1923 = 100 March 1925= 101) 





108.7 
. 


° 
110.1 
° 


1928 Feb. 104.2 101.4 108.9 
105.8 101.1 110.0 
109.5 105.5 111.7 
111.8 112.4 
112.3 116.3 
112.4 119.9 
112.4 119.5 
112.1 118.9 
111.3 119.1 





4eezeegegs 
NF SON Gane 





39,131 220,819 
































1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for Julv 1924 and later months. 


Great Britain: The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


The rent index numbers for Great Britain are now based on decontrolled as 
well as on controlled rents. Those for previous dates are based on controlled rents 
only.. The controlled rent index for November is 150 and the uncontrolled rent 
index is given as between 185 and 190. 
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TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- /Bulga- Den- Es- 
Country rxeny many | tralia gium ria Canada Chile mark ron Egypt tonla 





Towns and Tal. 
localities Chile Danze Catro | 





1927 Nov. 140; 152 
140 | 153 


Dec. 2 
140 
1928 Jan. 152 
139 151 


Feb. 
March 140 151 
141 151 


April 
ion 140 | 149 
une 
July 140 | 151 
141 158 


Aug. 
Sept. 141 153 
140 


Oct. 
Nov. 140 | 155 


—s 
Ig 


























United 
Country States] 

















Town: aud 
localities 32 











1927 Nov. 
Dec, 


3° 


1928 Jan, 
Feb. 


Mareb 
April 
May 


o 


vune 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


eee eenstne 



































. ; Nether - Switzer-] Czecho- 
Commtey Sea- laeds 2 land | slovakia 





Towns Amster- - 
and localities Poagee 





1927 Nov. 729 
Dec. ° 121 734 


120 
118 
March : bd 119 
April 121 
May 121 
June 122 
128 
122 
122 161 
123 y 162 
163 125 4230 162 


1928 Jan. 
Feb. 


— 
oe 
— 


— 
te 





Qe*oae 


~ 
~ 















































* 1921 = 100. 2 1913 =100. 3 New series, in gold. * 1911-19138 =100 
The sign * signifies “no figures publis! ”. Tho sign — signifies “ figures not yet recetved ”. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Den- 
Country {sien many | tralla| tria glum Bulgaria} Canada mark 








Towns 
and localities a 72 30 | 12 60 | 100 





1927 Nov. 2654 151 
Dec. 2686 152 


11928 Jan. 152 
2778 150 
2790 149 
148 
147 
146 
147 
151 





























154 














a 





pest 





1927 Nov. 2086 | 122 


1928 Jan. 122 
Feb. 121 
March 124 

126 

130 

182 

131 

133 

133 

129 

127 












































Swit- | Czecho- 


Latvia | Norway Peland | Russia | Sweden serland | slovakia 








| $1 Warsaw] 229 4 33 Prague 





171 151 149 208 
171 149 209 


170 163 208 
170 151 206 
171 } 152 205 
171 152 
172 154 
171 155 
178 152 
170 151 
164 151 
163 142 152 
161 142 152 






































11921 — 100. 21913 — 100. > New series, in gold. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ Ggures not yet received " 
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The sign — signifies “figures ngt yet received”, 


The eign * signifies “no figures publiahed’’, 


8 1015 = 1090. 8 New acrica, 


PLeZL —& 100, 


STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Food Price 
in Various Cities 


The two tables showing wage rates and retail food prices in various 
cities, which have hitherto been published in the Review every month, 
will in future be given only at quarterly intervals. The monthly public- 
ation of these figures has in fact lost much of its former interest now 
that the stabilisation of the currency, in most of the countries considered, 
has led to a relative stability of wages and prices. In consequence, 
the tables in question will in future be published only every three 
months, in the numbers for January, April, July, and October, i.e. 
together with the international comparisons of real wages for which 
they form a basis. It may be added that the International Labour 
Office is taking steps to increase the number of towns and occupations 
included in these comparisons of real wages. 


Migration 


Owing to administrative and financial reasons arising partly from the 
necessity of extending the programme of publications of the International 
Labour Office in other directions, it has been decided to discontinue the 
issue of the Monthly Record of Migration as a separate periodical after 
December 1928. 

Under the present heading the Review will publish every three months 
(February, May, August, November) two sets of data concerning the move- 
ment of migrants. The first set will consist of analyses of important 
(generally annual) statistical reports issued by the different countries, and 
the second set will consist of tables showing the monthly variations in migra- 
tion in each country supplying information. Both these sets of data have 
hitherto appeared in the Monthly Record of Migration. 

In the present issue will be found particulars of migration in the United 
States in the fiscal year ending 30 June 1928, and in the Union of South 
Africa in 1927, followed by information from several official sources 
concerning migration in India, Ceylon, and British Malaya. These 
statistics on migration in Asia, together with those relating to the Presidency 
of Madras which were published in the Monthly Record of Migration 
for November 1928, give a fairly complete picture for the year 1927 of the 
important movements of migrants in that part of the world, which are still 
very imperfectly known in Europe. 


Unirep States IMMIGRATION IN 1927-1928! 


During the yearending 30 June 1928, 307,255 immigrant aliens arrived 
with the intention of staying at least one year (335,175 in theprevious 
year) and 77,457 departed (73,366), showing a net immigration of 





1 For the corresponding statistics for 1926-1927, see Monthly Record of Migra- 
tion, Dec. 1927, p. 477. 
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229,798 (261,809). Of the 307,255 immigrant aliens, 158,513 arrived 
from Europe, a drop of 9,855 as compared with the previous year. Of 
these, 45,778 came from Germany, 24,544 from the Irish Free State, 
19,958 from Great Britain, 17,728 from Italy, 16,184 from Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, 8,755 from Poland, 4,438 from France, 3,571 from 
Ozechoslovakia and 2,328 from Greece. Immigration from Canada and 
Mexico also declined during the year, the number of immigrants from 
these two countries being respectively 73,154 and 59,016 as compared 
with 81,506 and 67,721 in the previous year. 

With regard to sex, 165,977 immigrants were males and 141,278 
females. Less than one-sixth of the total were children. 

The unskilled workers comprised the largest group among the wage- 
earning immigrants, 36,218 giving their occupation as that of common 
labourer and 24,161 as that of farm labourer. Immigrants in skilled 
occupations numbered 58,928 and servants 28,751. There were 10,931 
aliens in the professional class and 14,401 in the mercantile and the 
miscellaneous classes. Immigrants listed as having no occupation, 
being mostly women and children, numbered 125,092 or 40.7 per cent. 
of the total for the year. 

The number of emigrant aliens who left the United States during 
the year was 77,457. Of these 57,185 or 73.8 per cent. went to European 
» countries, the principal ones being Italy (17,324), Germany (6,645), 
England (6,039), the Scandinavian countries (3,508) and Poland (3,071). 
Other countries receiving over 3 per cent. each of the migrants last year 
were China (4,364), the West Indies (4,244), Mexico (3,957), Canada 
(2,529), and Greece (2,461). Over one-half of the wage-earners among 
the migrants leaving the United States during the year gave their occupa- 
tion as that of common labourer, the actual number being 29,396. 
The outward movement of aliens is largely one of males, the men out- 
numbering the women by about five to two. 

During the year 1927-1928, 18,839 aliens were denied admission to 
the United States. Over four-fifths of these aliens were turned back at 
points along the international land borders, 13,600 to Canada and 2,805 
to Mexico. The number of aliens debarred on account of failure to 
present proper immigration visas is considerably larger than for all other 
classes, reaching a total of 17,885. 

The number of aliens deported from the United States during the same 
period was 11,625 as compared with 11,662 the previous year. Entering 
without visa was the cause for deporting nearly half these aliens. The 
principal nationalities represented among them were Mexicanand British. 

The total number of aliens admitted to the United States during the 
year, both immigrant and non-immigrant, was 500,631. Of these 
153,231 were quota immigrants, 123,362 natives of non-quota countries 
and 94,502 residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad. 
Other admissions during the year included 25,700 wives and children of 
American citizens, 1,446 aliens to carry on trade, 1,404 ministers and 
professors and their wives and children, 1,816 students and 984 aliens 
of the miscellaneous classes." 





2 Unitep States. DerarRTMENT OF Lasour : Analysis of Statistics of Immigra- 
tion for June 1928, and Monthly Labour Review, Sept. 1928. Washington. 
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With regard to the above figure of quota immigrants, which is appre- 
ciably lower than the total quota for all countries for the year, it should 
be noted that the quotas are counted at the American consulates in 
emigration countries at the time of issuing immigration visas. A report 
of the Department of State points out that during the year ending 
30 June 1928, 25,889 preference visas and 136,536 non-preference visas, 
making a total of 162,425 visas, were issued.! 


MiGRATION IN SoutH AFRICA IN 1927 


The Office of Census and Statistics of the Union of South Africa has 
issued a Report on Migration Statistics for the year 1927.2. The Report 
states that in 1927 the total number of arrivals in the Union of South 
Africa, including 8,446 passengers in transit, was 42,641, and the total 
number of departures, including 7,679 passengers in transit, was 43,440. 
The corresponding figures of arrivals and departures in 1926 were 41,626 
and 40,207. Excluding the trans-migrants, the arrivals included 
30,438 Europeans and 3,757 non-Europeans. 

Of the European arrivals 6,598 were immigrants in the strict sense of 
the word (persons assuming domicile) and of the Europeans departing 
3,988 were emigrants (persons relinquishing domicile). This shows a net 
immigration of 2,610 persons. The corresponding figure for 1926 was 2,776. 

Non-European immigrants numbered 743 and non-European emi- 
grants numbered 3,267. This gives a net emigration of 2,524 as com- 
pared with 1,653 in 1926. 

Classifying the migrants by nationality, it is seen that the British 
born immigrants numbered 3,621 and the British born emigrants 3,667, 
representing a net emigration of 46. On the other hand, foreign subjects 
show a net immigration of 2,646 (2,917 assuming domicile and 271 relin- 
quishing domicile). Of the net immigration of European foreign sub- 
jects 1,870 (71 per cent.) were from Southern and Eastern Europe, 
including 1,097 Lithuanians. 

South African born emigrants numbered 2,205, three-quarters of 
whom left the Union by the land borders ; of these 958 went to Rhodesia 
and 573 to South-West Africa. 

With regard to occupation, it is interesting to note that among the 
European immigrants 1,160 were recorded as being engaged in industrial 
occupations, 754 in commerce, 485 in fishing and agriculture, 311 in 
the liberal professions, 725 dependants and the remainder in various 
occupations. 


EMIGRATION FROM BoMBAY IN 19272 


Only skilled labourers are recruited from the ports of Bombay and 
Karachi, and they proceed to Mombasa, Uganda, Kenya, Zanzibar, 





* Interpreter Release, 13 Sept. 1928. New York. 

* Union oF Sours Arrica. Orrice or Census AND Statistics: Statistics 
of Migration 1927 (abridged). Special Report Series, No. 35. Pretoria, 1928. 

* The statistics for 1926 were analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, 
Nov. 1927, p. 439. 
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Dar-es-Salaam, Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, Abadan, Moham- 
merah, Basra, Bahrein, Persia, Iraq and British Somaliland. During 
1927 a falling off in the wages of skilled labourers recruited for service 
abroad was noticed, especially in the case of those recruited for Iraq 
and Persia. The number of recruits was, however, appreciably in excess 
of the number recruited in the previous year. The skilled labourers are 
engaged by authorised recruiting agents in Bombay and Karachi, under 
agreements approved by the Government. Some authorised recruiting 
agents, or the sub-agents appointed by them, are reported to have 
extracted commission from prospective emigrants on engagement. 
Neither the Indian Emigration Act, nor the rules framed thereunder, 
contain any specific provisions whereby the rate of commission can be 
controlled or restricted. A reterence was therefore made to the Govern- 
ment, which directed that unless the agents agreed to charge not more 
than 25 per cent. of one month’s salary to emigrants as commission, the 
permission granted to them for recruiting skilled labour under section 17 
of the Act should be withdrawn. 

In other cases it came to light that firms were despatching individuals 
under agreements, without complying with the provisions of the Indian 
Emigration Act. As a result of the action taken, 12 firms were made to 
comply with the provisions of the Act. Prosecutions were also under- 
taken in 5 cases. 

The total number of emigrants who signed agreements before the 
Protector of Emigrants at Bombay and proceeded overseas was 1,418, 
and the number who proceeded from the port of Karachi was 18, making 
a total of 1,436. The number of those who returned after the expiry 
of the period of their contracts and termination of their agreements 
was 1,193. Inaddition 302 unskilled emigrants arrived from Mauritius.' 


a 


INDIAN IMMIGRATION IN CEYLON IN 1927 


The total number of assisted estate labourers from India arriving in 
Ceylon in 1927 was 159,398 (101,746 in 1926), and the number of other 
arrivals from India, including unassisted emigrants, was 125,739 (as 
compared with 114,421), making a total of 285,137 (216,167). Among 
the Indians who left Ceylon for India in the same year were 87,481 assist- 
ed labourers (61,265) and 123,581 other persons (182,348), making a 
total number of 211,062 departures (243,613). It will be noted that the 
number of arrivals increased considerably, while the number of depar- 
tures decreased considerably. It may be recalled that in the Novem- 
ber 1928 issue of the Monthly Record of Migration, in an analysis of the 
statistics of emigration from the Presidency of Madras, it was pointed 
out that the increased emigration from Madras to Ceylon was attributed 
to the continued bad seasonal conditions throughout the recruiting area. 

Of the estate labourers arriving in Ceylon in 1927, 66,055 (41 per 
cent.) had been in Ceylon before. Moreover, the number of labourers 





1 Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for 1927. Calcutta, 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1928. 
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who revisit India is annually increasing and the Ceylon authorities are 
of the opinion that the greater the facilities for such visits to their 
homes, the more attractive will service in Ceylon become. 

The total number of Indians in Ceylon in 1927 was about 885,000 
out of a total population which possibly slightly exceeds 5,280,000. 
The majority of the Indians who are not estate labourers trade or work 
in Colombo. There were at the end of 1927 at least 719,552 Indians 
resident on estates in Ceylon, that is to say on plantations exceeding 
10 acres in extent.’ 

The Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon points out in his 
report for the year 1927 that fears have been expressed in some quarters 
that the minimum wage provided for by Ordinance No. 27 of 1927* 
plus the free issue of rice or one free meal a day to each non-working 
dependant will not be sufficient to keep the labourer and his family in 
comfort now that his children under 10 will be entirely dependent upon 
him. He says that if the labourer had previously earned at least as 
much as the minimum wage in bad seasons as well as in good, and if the 
earnings of his children under 10 were an appreciable addition to the 
family budget, this might be true. He thinks, however, that these two 
hypotheses are extremely doubtful. The Minimum Wage Ordinance has 
been launched under favourable auspices, the most important being 
the declared intention of the planting community to co-operate in 
making it a success. 

In addition to assisted immigrant labour, a large amount of unskilled 
Indian labour goes into Ceylon unassisted. The occupations in which 
such labour is employed, and the conditions of work and wages, have not 
been hitherto investigated. There are, however, indications that the 
Government of Ceylon may shortly formulate measures to bring all 
labour, apart from Indian estate labour, under control. 

The figures for the last five years show a substantial annual increase 
in the Indian estate population-in Ceylon. The Agent suggests that 
one of the reasons why so much fresh labour is absorbed every year may 
be the adoption of more scientific methods of cultivation necessitating 
more labour per acre than was formerly considered sufficient. Other 
reasons may be thata greater proportion of Indian labourers now go for 
& Visit to their homes in India ; and that, as Indian labour is more migra- 
tory nowadays, a certain proportion is at any given time on the move and 
not working. The Agent considers that with the laying down of certain 
standards of work and wages and with the facilities which now exist 
for free repatriation of the unfit or disillusioned labourer there would seem 
to be no harm in allowing the law of supply and demand to work un- 
restricted in the matter of migration, as is the case at present.® 





1 Administration Report of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour for 1927. 
Colombo, Govt. Printer, 1928. 

* Cf. Monthly Record of Migration, Aug. 1928, p. 269. 

* Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (VII of 1922), 
Rules issued thereunder and the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon during the year 1927 
‘by the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. 
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IMMIGRATION IN British MALAYA IN 1927 


Indian Immigration 


The total number of Indian immigrants arriving at Penang in 1927 
was 156,132 (174,795 in 1926) of whom 123,826 were assisted immigrants, 
that is to say, free labourers imported at the expense of the immigration 
fund for work on estates, mines and elsewhere, and 32,306 other immi- 
grants (traders, labourers and others who paid their own passages). 
Of the latter, 21,349 were of the labouring classes, the remaining 10,957 
being traders and others. In addition to the above immigrants, 1,494 
travelled in ships not belonging to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and paid their own passages ; they are not included in the 
general analyses of the figures. 

The number of deck passengers leaving Penang for Southern India 
by the British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers was 88,718 
(65,786 in 1926), so that the net immigration was 67,414 (109,009). In 
addition to this, 4,551 returned to India by ships of other companies. 
It is estimated that about 62,000 of the returning deck passengers came 
from the Federated Malay States, which gives an estimated excess for 
the Federated Malay States of about 26,600 arrivals over departures, as 
compared with an estimated excess of about 64,100 in 1926. 

It may be recalled that in the November 1928 issue of the Monthly 
Record of Migration the statistics of emigration from the Presidency 
of Madras to British Malaya were analysed, and it was pointed out on 
that occasion that the reduction in the number of emigrants proceeding 
to Malaya was due to the continuation of the restrictions imposed on 
rubber production and the consequent cessation of the demand for 
labour on many of the rubber estates. 

It may be noted that the South Indian population in the Federated 
Malay States, which at the time of the census taken on 24 April 1921 was 
305,219, was estimated at the end of the year 1927 at approximately 
400,000 persons. The corresponding figures for the Straits Settlements 
are 104,628 and 104,000. 

A Bill to amend the Labour Code, 1923, of the Federated Malay 
States was published on 12 October 1927. The most important of the 
amendments proposed in this Bill are that contracts for skilled work 
entered into in British India under the provisions of Indian law should 
be made valid, that provision should be made for prescribing standard 
rates of wages for children above the age of 10 years and making the 
employer liable to a fine for payment of a wage less favourable than the 
standard rate, and that provision should be made for allotments for 
labourers who have been employed on an estate for a certain period and 
have persons dependent on them. 

An enactment to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
employment of Netherlands Indian labourers was passed and came into 
effect on 23 September 1927. The main reason for its introduction was 
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that the old enactment was out of print, and no important amendments 
are made.’ 


Chinese Immigration in the Straits Setilements* 


The number of Chinese immigrants arriving in the colony of the 
Straits Settlements in 1927 was 359,262, an increase of 3.06 per cent. 
on the 1926 figure of 348,593. The 1927 total has never been exceeded. 
During the same year, the number of deck passengers returning to China 
was 155,198 (120,308 in 1926). The net immigration was therefore 
204,064, rather less than in 1926 (228,285). The following table shows 
the great increase in Chinese immigration in recent years ; the figures 
in the third column give the proportions to the index number of 1,600 
for the year 1911. 


Number of Index number 
immigrants (1911 = 1,000) 


1913 240,979 892 


1918 58,421 216 
1919 70,912 262 
1920 126,077 466 
1921 191,043 707 
1922 132,886 492 
1923 159,019 589 
1924 181,430 672 
1925 214,692 795 
1926 348,593 1,291 
1927 359,262 1,331 


Year 





During 1927 there were no restrictions on immigration. Passage 
rates for the first six months of the year were normal but later were lower 
than usual, especially from Amoy. The comparative prosperity of the 
staple industries of Malaya, combined with the extremely unsettled 
conditions obtaining throughout the year in the southern provinces of 
China from which the bulk of the immigrants to Malaya come, was the 
principal cause of the increased immigration during the year.* 





1 FEDERATED Matay States: Annual Report on the Labour Department for 
the Year 1927 ; and Straits SETTLEMENTS : Annual Report on the Labour Department 
for the Year 1927. 

* For the corresponding statistics for 1926, see Monthly Record of Migration, 
Jan. 1928, p. 20. 

§ Straris SETTLEMENTS : Annual Report of the Secretary for Chinese Ajfairs, 
Straits Settlements, for the Year 1927. 
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TABLE V. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OJTAIING) 





Germany | Belgium | Danzig Spain Italy Norway | a Sweden 


Period South 


| | | 
1920-1924" | 24,555 | 27,346 bd 12,554 | | 22,478 
1925 | 10,101 | 12,120 | 1,799 20,813 |} 16,288 
1926 | 16,538 27,391 | 1,783 23,792 | | 14.730 
1927 | i 7,90. 2:,0¢2 é 2,195 24,452 | 15,064 
Oct. f 2 | 309 2,522 
Noy. | i 2 302 3,648 
Dec. 2 | 3 | 71 1,238 
Jan. 5 | 212 
Feb. f 7 121 
March | 225 
April Son | 5,2 } 150 
May ¢ 7 156 
June 5 y 160 
July 717} | | -- 
Aug. i —_ 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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ires not yet received 


TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 


South Africa Germany* Spain 


1927 


1928 
F 


The sign * signifies 


1 Annual average. 2 These figures also include oversea immigration of aliens into Germany. 
The sign * signifies ‘* no figures published”. The sign — signifies ‘‘ figures not yer received ”’ 


* ADDU wyCrake. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation. 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


INTERNATIONAL 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Turkey 


Traité de commerce et de navigation entre |’Union économique belgo-luxem- 
bourgeoise et la Turquie. Du 28 aodt 1927. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 299, p. 4458.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Victoria 
An Act to regulate Attachment of Wages. (18 Geo. V, No. 3537.) Assented 
to 13 December 1927. (Acts of the Parliament of Victoria, 1927, p. 130.) 


An Act to make provision for Harbour Boards for certain Ports and for other 
purposes. (18 Geo. V, No. 3560.) Assented to 30 December 1927. (Acts of the 


Parliament of Victoria, 1927, p. 309.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Décret du 16 mars 1927. Saisie et cession des salaires ou appointements des 
ouvriers, artisans et employés, non indigénes, au service de sociétés ou de parti- 
culiers. (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, p. 317.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oecsterreichiachen 
Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin de) Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial de] Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; O. 8. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
== Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiaie; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal} Officiel: Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Ozecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Décret du 23 juillet 1927. Copal. Réglementation de la récolte. (Bulletin Officiel, 
1927, p. 977.) 

Décret du 28 novembre 1927. Pensions des agents civils de race noire. (Bulletin 
Officiel, 1928, p. 18.) 

Ordonnance du Gouverneur général] du 28 novembre 1927. Conditions requises 
pour pouvoir étre agréé comme patron d’apprentissage. (Bulletin administratif 
commercial] du Congo belge, 1927, p. 440.) 

Décret du 22 décembre 1927. Détournement de main-d’ceuvre. (Bulletin 
Officiel, 1928, p. 42.) 


Conge-Kasai 


Ordonnance du 14 octobre 1927, No. 130, modifiant celle du 12 aodt 1923, 
No. 47, sur l’hygiéne et la sécurité des noirs au service des entreprises d’exploita- 
tion publique ou privée de la Province du Congo-Kasai. (Bulletin administratif 
et commercial du Congo belge, 10 novembre 1927, No. 21, p. 378.) 


Eastern Province 


Ordonnance du 20 octobre 1927 réglementant dans la Province orientale, l’hy- 
giéne et la sécurité des artisans, ouvriers, porteurs et pagayeurs, employés dans 
les entreprises commerciales, industrielles ou agricoles d’exploitation publique ou 
privée. (Bulletin administratif et commercial du Congo belge, 1927, p. 407.) 


Provinee of Katanga 


Ordonnance No. 28 du 4 octobre 1927. Mesures d’exécution prises en vertu du 
décret du 15 juin 1921 sur i’hygiéne et la sécurité des travailleurs et du décret du 
16 mars 1922 sur le contrat de travail entre indigénes et maitres civilisés. (Bulletin 
administratif et commercial du Congo belge, 1927, p. 454.) 


FIST ISLANDS 


An Ordinance to make special provision for the Government of Rotuma. 
No. 9 of 1927. Assented to 14 June 1927. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1927, 
p. 19.) 

An Ordinance for the better Regulation of contracts and dealings with natives 
of Rotuma. No. 10 of 1927. Assented to 14 June 1927. (Ordinances of the Colony 
of Fiji, 1927, p. 24.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh West Africa 


Arrété relatif aux conditions que doivent remplir les réservoirs souterrains dans 
lesquels sont emmagasinés les liquides inflammables pour pouvoir bénéficier des 
dispositions prévues aux numéros 93 et 94 de la nomenclature annexée a |’arrété 
du 28 avril 1927, portant classement des établissements dangereux, insalubres et 
incommodes. Du 30 avril 1927. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 1927, 
No. 1193, p. 562.) 

Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale francaise le décret du 1¢* mai 1927, 
modifiant l’article 5 du décret du 20 octobre 1926, portant réglementation des éta- 
blissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes en Afrique occidentale francaise. 
Du 27 mai 1927. (J. O. de l'Afrique occidentale francaise, 1928, No. 1185, p. 441.) 

Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale francaise : 1° la loi du 17 décembre 
1926, portant code disciplinaire et pénal de la marine marchande ; 2° le décret du 
19 mars 1927, portant réglementation des enquétes sur les naufrages, abordages et 
autres accidents de la navigation ; 3° le décret du 9 juin 1927, modifiant ]’article 2 
du décret du 19 mars 1927. Du 27 septembre 1927. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale 
francaise, 1927, No. 1205, p. 703.) 

Arrété portant classement des industries et dép6ts de coton et de kapoc dans 
les établissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Du 29 octobre 1927. 
(J. O. de Afrique occidentale francaise, 1927, No. 1210, p. 782.) 
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Mauritania 


Arrété relatif au travail dans les prisons, aux cessions de main-d’ceuvre pénale 
et portant organisation d’un pécule en Mauritanie. Du 31 juiilet 1927. (J. O. de 
l’Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1927, No. 1204, p. 699.) 


Sudan 


Arrété portant approbation de l’arrété No. 1556, du 15 septembre 1927, du 
Lieutenant-Gouverneur du Soudan, relatif aux établissements dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes. Du 11 octobre 1927. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale frang¢aise, 
1927, No. 1205, p. 718.) 


HONGKONG 


* An Ordinance to declare and amend the law relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts, to amend the law relating to intimidation and to breaches of contracts 
of service in certain special cases, to promote the independence of trade unions 
established within the Colony, and for purposes connected with the aforesaid pur- 
poses. No. 10 of 1927. Assented to 8 July 1927. (Thé Ordinances of Hongkong, 
1927, p. 33.) 

ITALIAN COLONIES 


Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 


Regio decreto, n. 884. 7 maggio 1927. Ordinamento di polizia per la Tripoli- 
tania e la Cirenaica. (G. U., 1927, No. 139, p. 2472.) 

[Royal Decree No. 884. Dated 8 May 1927. Police Regulations for Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica.] 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


Notification No. 1818: Rules concerning match factories. Gazetted 23 March 
1927. (G.G. No. 6, Vol. XIX.) (Enactments of the F.M.S., 1927, p. 151.) 

Notification No. 4335: Rules under Machinery Enactment, 1927. Gazetted 
19 August 1927. (G.G. No. 17, Vol. XIX.) (Enactments of the F.M.S., 1927. p. 201.) 


Notification No. 5000, under section 178 (i) of the Labour Code 1923, prescribing 
a rate of fifty cents per diem as the rate at which a resident manager shall pay the 
expenses of the maintenance and treatment of a labourer or of any dependant of a 
labourer ina Government hospital, subject to the proviso that prenatal and mater- 
nity cases shall be treated free ot charge. Gazetted 16 September 1927. (G.G. 
No. 19, Vol. XIX.) (Enactments of the F.M.S., 1927, p. 166.) , 

Notification No, 5212, under section 23 of the Machinery Enactment 1927. 
Gazetted 20 September 1927. (G.G. No. 19, Vol. XIX.) (Enactments of the F.M.S., 
1927, p. 200.) 

An Enactment to repeal and re-enact the Law relating to Societies. No. 20 of 
1927. Assented to 9 October 1927. (Enactments of the F.M.S., 1927, p. 79.) 

Notification No. 6391, under sections 6 and 228 of the Labour Code 1923. Addi- 
tional rules 32 A. and 32 B. (keeping and administration of medicines.) Gazetted 
25 November 1927. (G.G. No. 24, Vol. XIX.) (Enactments of the F.M.S., 1927, 
p. 168.) 


Perak 


*§ An Enactment to amend the Registration and Survey of Steam Vessels Order 
in Council, 1893. No. 2 of 1927. Assented to 20 July 1927. (Enactments of the 
F.M.S., 1927, p. 125.) 


MALAY STATES (UNFEDERATED) 
Kedah 


The Health Board Enactment 1346. No. 7 of 1346. Gazetted 24 December 
1927. (Published as Notification 217 in Gazette of 24 December 1927, 29-6-46, No. 7, 
Vol. 4.) 


Kelantan 


Indian Immigration Enactment. No. 2 of 1927. Assented to 19 April 1927. 
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Perlis 
The Labour Code 1345. No. 3 of 1345. 23 of Jemad-al-awal 1345. 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Mozambique 
21 de maio 1927. Decreto no. 13:650. 
[21 May 1927. Decree No. 13650. Economic development.] 
(Annuaire de Documentation Coloniale comparée, 1927, pp. 312 and 315.) 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Proclamation No. 9 [to declare that it is His Majesty’s pleasure not to disallow 
the Native Juveniles Employment Act 1926 (No. 10, 1926), which accordingly 
comes into operation from 17 June 1927]. Dated 16 June 1927. (Statute Law of 
Southern Rhodesia, 1927, p. 215.) 

Act to make provision for the registration of medical practitioners, dentists, 
chemists and druggists, midwives and nurses, and for the regulation of medical 
practice and the sale and dispensing of drugs, medicines and poisons. No. 8 of 
1927. Promulgated 5 August 1927. (Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1927, 
p. 18.) 

Act to amend the ‘“ Native Regulations Ordinance, 1911.’’ No. 15 of 1927. 
Promulgated 5 August 1927. (Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1927, p. 64.) 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 


An Ordinance of the Legislative Board of the Turks and Caicos Islands to 
amend the Public Holidays Ordinance 1901. No. 2 of 1927. Assented to 5 February 
1927. (Ordinances of the Turks and Caicos Islands, 1927.) 

An Ordinance of the Legislative Board of the Turks and Caicos Islands to 
provide for half holidays weekly. No. 8 of 1927. Assented to 11 June 1927. (Ordi- 


nances of the Turks and Caicos Islands, 1927.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Transvaal 

An Ordinance to amend the Shop Hours Ordinance 1923. No. 8 of 1927. 
Assented to 29 June 1927. 

’n Ordonnansie tot wysiging van die Winkelure Ordonnansie, 1923. No. 8 
van 1927. Den 29 Junie 1927. 

(Ordinances of the Province of Transvaal, 1927, p. 66.) 

An Ordinance to amend further the Shop Hours Ordinance No. 5 of 1923. 
Assented to 30 July 1927. No. 15 of 1927. 

’n Ordonnansie tot verdere wysiging van die Winkelure Ordonnansie no. 5 
van 1923. Den 30 Julie 1927. No. 15 van 1927. 

(Ordinances of the Province of Transvaal, 1927, p. 112.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Verordnung betr. die verschiedenen, in Saarbriicken unterzeichneten Proto- 
kolle zwischen der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, der Deutschen Regie- 
rung und der Franzésischen Regierung iiber die Unterhaltung der Grenze des 
Saarge bietes, die Gebrauchsrechte an den saarlandischen Grenzen und die Regelung 
des Arbeiterverkehrs an der deutsch-saarlandischen Grenze. Nr. 285. Vom 18. April 
1928. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 22, p. 178.) 
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Verfiigung betr. die Gewahrung von Steuererleichterungen fiir Kriegs- und 
Zivilbeschadigte. Vom 10. Oktober 1928. Nr. 565. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 41, 
p. 842.) 

Verordnung betr. die Verlangerung der Amtsdauer der Beisitzer an den Gewerbe- 
und Kaufmannsgerichten. Vom 10. Oktober 1928. Nr. 575. (Amtsblatt, 1928, 
No. 41, p. 844.) 

* Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Gewerbeordnung (Ladenschlusszeit). 
Vom 17. Oktober 1928. Nr. 591. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 42, p. 849.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Gewerbe- 
ordnung (Ladenschlusszeit) vom 17. Oktober 1928. Nr. 592. Vom 19. Oktober 
1928. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 42, p. 849.) 

Bestimmungen itiber die Berechnung des wéchentlichen Arbeitsverdienstes in 
der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 17. Oktober 1928. Nr. 610. (Amtsblatt, 1928, 
No. 43, p. 858.) 

Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung betr. die Beschaftigung von Erwerbs- 
losen. Vom 24. Oktober 1928. Nr. 601. (Amisblatt, 1928, No. 43, p. 852.) 

Verordnung zur Abdnderung des Genossenschaftsgesetzes. Vom 31. Oktober 
1928. Nr. 623. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 44, p. 866.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea 


An Ordinance relating to miners’ homestead leases. Dated 22 September 1928. 
No. 20 of 1928. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 106, p. 2752.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Belgium-France 


Accord entre la Belgique et la France relatif aux travailleurs frontaliers et sai- 
sonniers. Du 4 juillet 1928. (Revue du Travail, 1928, No. 8, p. 1137.) 
Belgium-Luxemburg 

Accord commercial entre l’Union économique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise et la 
France. Du 23 février 1928. (Mémorial, 1928, No. 18, p. 382.) 

France-Great Britain 

Arrangement franco-britannique du 16 mai 1928 réglementant l’admission des 
stagiaires dans les deux pays. (B.M.T., 1928, No. 4-5-6, p. 213.) 

Giermany -France 


* Vereinbarung zwischen der Deutschen und Franzésischen Regierung tber 
die Zulassung von Arbeitnehmern, die sich beruflich und sprachlich fortbilden 
wollen. Vom 13. August 1928. 

Arrangement relatif 4 l’admission de stagiaires en France et en Allemagne. 
Du 13 aodt 1928. 

(R. Arb.Bl., 1928, No. 29, p. I 243.) 


ARGENTINA 


Reglamentacién de la Ley 11.110 de Jubilaciones, Pensiones y Subsidios de 
Empleados y Obreros de Empresas Particulares. 3 de Septiembre de 1928. (Boletin 
Oficial, 1928, No. 10326, p. 993.) 

[Regulations under Act No. 11110 respecting superannuation allowances, 
pensions and grants to wage-earning and salaried employees of private under- 
takings. Dated 3 September 1928.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


* An Act to amend sections four, thirty-one, forty-five and forty-seven of the 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1926. Assented to 14 September 1928. 
No. 31.of 1928. (Title only in : Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 105, 
p. 2725.) 
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Proclamation to fix 4 October 1928 as the date on which the Invalid and Old- 
age Pensions Act 1928 shall commence. Dated 22 September 1928. (Common- 
wealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 105, p. 2723.) 


Regulations under the Transport Workers Act, 1928: General. Dated 25 Sep- 
tember 1928. (Statutory Rule, 1928, No. 98.) 


New South Wales 


Amendment of Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1927. 
Dated 2 August 1928. (The New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 31 August 
1928, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, p. 152.) 

Rules to amend the Workers’ Compensation Rules, 1926, pursuant to the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1927. Dated 7 August 1928. (The New South 
Wales Industrial Gazette, 31 August 1928, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, p. 151.) 


Queensland 


An Act to amend ‘*‘ The Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act 
of 1926’ and other Acts in certain particulars ; and for other purposes. No. 8 of 
1928. Assented to 11 October 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, No. 94, 
1928, p. 1343.) 


Regulation in pursuance of the provisions of ‘** The Pearl Shell and Béche-de- 
mer Fishery Acts, 1881 to 1913. ’’ Dated 27 September 1928. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1928, Vol. CXXXI, No. 75, p. 1174.) 

Order in Council under the Unemployed Workers Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927, 
to declare that the provisions of section 5A shall, from and after 10 September 1928, 
apply in respect of the employers of such workers as are engaged throughout the 
State of Queensland in the calling of waterside workers. Dated 24 October 1928. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. CXXXI, No. 102, p. 1434.) 


South Australia 


Order in Council to make Regulations under the Dried Fruits Act, 1924 to 1927. 
Dated 15 February 1928. (The South Australian Government Gazette, 16 February 
1928, No. 7, p. 317.) 

Order in Council to make Regulations under the Immigration Acts, 1923 and 
1927. Dated 29 February 1928. (The South Australian Government Gazette, 
1 March 1928, No. 9, p. 454.) 

Order in Council to confirm a Regulation No. 83 made by the South Australian 
Railways Commissioner respecting injury pay, sick leave and medical cases. Dated 
7 March 1928. (The South Australian Government Gazette, 8 March 1928, No. 10, 
p- 509.) 

Order in Council to make Regulations under the Workmen's Compensation 
Acts, 1911 to 1927. Dated 14 March 1928. (The South Australian Government 
Gazette, 15 March 1928, No. 11, p. 562.) 

Order in Council (toamend Form No. 3 of the Schedule to the Regulations 
made under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 1911 to 1927, on 14 March 1928, by 
striking out the words “‘ and that you or your representative may attend such 
examination ”’ at the end thereof). Dated 26 April 1928. (The South Australian 
Government Gazette, 26 April 1928, No, 17, p. 870.) 

Order in Council to make Regulations under the Immigration Acts, 1923 and 
1927. Dated 2 May 1928. (The South Australian Government Gazette, 3 May 1928, 
No. 18, p. 917.) 


Vietoria 


Regulations under the Health Act 1926 amending the Cinematograph Opera- 
tors’ Regulations 1927. Dated 21 March 1928. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
28 March 1928, No. 47, p. 1078.) 

Regulations under the Boilers Inspection Acts : amendment of the Regulations 
prescribing the fees payable for inspecting boilers. Dated 28 March 1928. (Victoria 
Government Gazette, 22 March 1928, No. 51, p. 1133.) 
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AUSTRIA 


Ratifikation der Uebereinkommen iiber die Gleichbehandlung einheimischer 
und auslandischer Arbeitnehmer bei Entschadigung aus Anlass von Betriebsun- 
fallen und Berufskrankheiten. Vom 16. August 1928. (B.G.BI., 1928, 76. Stick, 
No. 288, p. 1917.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fair Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 2. November 1928, 
betreffend die Errichtung von Landarbeiterversicherungsanstalten. (B.G.BI.,1928, 
76. Stiick, No. 290, p. 1932.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 2. Nove:nber 
1928, betreffend die Wiederverlautbarung des Gesetzes iber die Krankenversiche- 
rung der Bundesangestellten. (B.G.Bl., 1928, 78. Stiick, No. 293, p. 1945.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 2. November 
1928, betreffend die Krankenversicherung der in Grenzorten des Auslandes wohn- 
haften Bundesangestellten. (B.G.BI., 1928, 78. Stick, No. 294, p. 1954.) 


Vienna 


Verordnung vom 25. Juli 1928: Festsetzung des Reinigungs- und Sperrgeldes 
der Hausbesorger sowie Vorschriften iiber den Haustorschlissel. Nr. 114. (Amt- 
liche Nachrichten, 1928, No. 8-9, p. 313.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi approuvant le Traité de commerce et de navigation, conclu 4 Angora, le 
28 aofit 1927, entre l’?Union économique belgo-luxembourgeoise et la Turquie. 
Du 19 janvier 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 299, p. 4458.) 

Loi encourageant la construction de nouvelles habitations par la remise tempo- 
raire de la contribution fonciére. Du 10 juin 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 172, 
p. 2821.) 

Arrété royal du 7 avril 1928, concernant: Mise en disponibilité des fonction- 
naires et employés de |l’Etat. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 99, p. 1517.) 

* Arrété ministériel déterminant les catégories d’ouvriers ou travailleurs assi- 
milés qui courent le risque d’intoxication parle mercure ou d’infection charbonneuse. 
Du 10 aoft 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 252, p. 3798.) 

Arrété royal du 19 octobre 1928, concernant : Dispositions relatives 4 la mise 
en disponibilité des fonctionnaires et employés de l’Etat. — Traitements d’attente. 
(Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 301, p. 4486.) 

Arrété royal du 30 octobre 1928, concernant : Réorganisation du conseil supé- 
rieur de la marine. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 305, p. 4532.) 

Arrété royal interdisant l’emploi de jeunes gens de moins de 18 ans et des femnenes 
dans les travaux de peinture comportant l’usage de la céruse et autres pigments 
blanc de plomb. Du 31 octobre 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 316, p. 4657.) 


BULGARIA 


* Ukase No. 13: regulations under the Social Insurance Act (granting of inva- 
lidity and old-age pensions). Dated 10 July, 1928. (Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 113.) 

Act to relieve the Supreme Court of work and in connection therewith to amend 
the Acts respecting (1) pensions for service ; (2) pensions and allowances for volun- 
teers and militiamen ; (3) pensions for public health employees who have suffered 
any injury in combating epidemics of typhus, cholera and the plague ; (4) pen- 
sions for employees of State and other public institutions ; (5) welfare measures for 
settlement districts in Bulgaria ; and (6) penal procedure. Dated 4 October 1928. 
(Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 156, p. 1.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 
Proclamation to provide that the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1928, 
being chapter 42 of the Statutes of Alberta, 1928, shall come into effect on 2 April 
1928. Dated 2 April, 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 14 April 1928, Vol. 24, No. 7, p. 223.) 
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Proclamation to provide that the Woodmen’s Lien Act Amendment Act, 1928, 
being chapter 43 of the Statutes of Alberta, 1928, shall come into operation on 
10 April 1928. Dated 10 April 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 14 April 1928, Vol. 24, 
No. 7, p. 227.) 

Regulations issued by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Gazetted 
14 April 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 14 April 1928, Vol. 24. No. 7, p. 248.) 

Regulations under the Factories Act 1926 made by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council governing installation, operation and maintenance of oil and gas well 
drilling plants and rigs. Dated 15 May 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 31 May 1928, 
No. 10, p. 316.) 

Order No. 7, dated 7 July 1928, of Minimum Wage Board, governing female 
employees in the fruit and vegetable industry. (Alberta Gazette, 31 July 1928, 
No. 14, p. 420.) 

Minimum Wage Board (Amendment of) Order No. 1, governing female employ- 
ees in the manufacturing industry. Gazetted 14 July 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 
14 July 1928, No. 13, p. 410.) 

Minimum Wage Board (Amendment of) Order No. 4, governing female employ- 
ees in personal service occupation. Gazetted 14 July 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 
14 July 1928, No. 13, p. 411.) 

Regulations issued by the Workmen's Compensation Board in accordance 
with the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Gazetted 
31 August 1928. (Alberta Gazette, 31 August 1928, Vol. 24, No. 16, p. 512.) 


Ontario 


Apprenticeship Act, 1928. (No date.) (Summary in Canada Labour Gazette, 
1928, No. 9, p. 870.) 


Saskatchewan 

Minimum Wage Board Orders governing the employment of female workers. 
No. 1. — Shops and stores; No. 2. — Laundries and factories ; No. 3. — Mail 
order houses ; No. 4.— Hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms ; No. 5.-— Beauty 
parlours and barber shops. (Effective on 1 September 1928.) (Hours and wages 
provisions reprinted in Canada Labour Gazette, 1928, No. 9, p. 851.) 


CUBA 


Constitucién de ia Reptblica de Cuba. -—- Publicada en la Gaceta Oficial de 
11 de mayo de 1928. (Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, Agosto de 1928, 


No. 283, p. 139.) 
{Constitution of the Republic of Cuba. -—- Promulgated 11 May 1928.] 


CYPRUS 


* A Law to amend the Law regulating the employment of young persons and 
children in industrial undertakings. No. 35 of 1928. Assented to 11 August 1928. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 13. rijna 1928 o danovém zakladu rozhodném pro zapis obchod- 
niku do obchodniho rejstriku a o uprave nekterych praynich pomeru vydelkovycha 
hospodarskych spolecenstev (druzstev). (Sb. z. a.n., 1928, Castka 64, No. 183, 
p. 1071.) 

[Act respecting the assessments governing the entry of merchants in the Com- 
mercial Register, and dealing with certain legal relations of co-operative societies. 
Dated 13 October, 1928.] 

Navrh umluvy tykajici se zjednoduseni inspeckce vystehovalcu na _ lodich. 
Dne 29. brezna 1928.) (Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 63, No. 181, p. 1061.) 

[Draft Convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship. (Ratification 29 March 1928.)] 
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Vladni narizeni ze dne 17. cervence 1928 0 uprave sluzebnich a platovych pomeru 
nizsich organu silnichich mostnich a vodnich v oboru ministerstva verejnych praci. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 45, No. 133, p. 623.) 

{Government Order respecting the conditions of employment and pay of sub- 
ordinate employees of the Roads, Bridges and Waterways Department under the 
Ministry of Public Works. Dated 17 July 1928.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 14. zari 1928 o sluzebnim pomeru ucitelstva obecnych a 
obcanskych (mest ’anskych) skol. (Sluzebni pragmatika ucitelstva narodnich skol.) 
(Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 54, No. 162, p. 999.) 

[Government Order respecting the conditions of employment of teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools (Service Rules for teachers in public schools). 
Dated 14 September 1928.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 19 rijna 1928 o priplatcich zrizencum byvalé financni 
straze pripadne pohranicni finanecni straze ve vysluzbe a pozustalym po techto 
zrizencich, zemrelych v cinné sluzbe nebo ve vysluzbe. (Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 60, 
No. 175, p. 1053.) 

[Order respecting allowances to salaried employees in the former customs and 
excise service who have been superannuated and to the surviving dependants 
of employees in the said service who died on active service or after superannuation. 
Dated 19 October 1928.] 


ECUADOR 


Decreto. Reformas a la Ley de Jubilacién, Montepio Civil, Ahorro y Coopera- 
tiva. 11 de setiembre de 1928. (Registro Oficial, 1928, No. 750, p. 7825.) 

[Decree to amend the Act respecting superannuation allowances, pensions to 
public servants, savings banks and friendly societies. Dated 11 September 1928.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus jolla ulkomaalaisten Suomeen tulosta ja oleskelusta maassa 23 paivina 
marraskuuta 1926 annettua asetusta muutetaan toisin kuuluvaksi. 26 paivana 
lokakuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 290, p. 921.) 

Férordning om andring av férordningen den 23 november 1926 angaende 
utlénnings inkommande till Finland och vistelse i landet. Den 26 oktober 1928. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 290, p. 921.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 23 November 1926 respecting the entry of aliens 
into Finland and their sojourn there. Dated 26 October 1928.] 


FRANCE 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les patisseries du département 
de Meurthe-et-Moselle. Du 23 juin 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 152, p. 7175.) 

Décret portant application a l’Algérie de la loi du 18 avril 1900 du décret du 
2 avril 1926 (appareils 4 vapeur). Du 26 juin 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 152, p. 7172.) 

Décret portant prorogation du régime des allocations supplémentaires attri- 
buées aux titulaires de rentes servies en application de la loi du 20 décembre 1911. 
(Sur l’assurance des employés, en vigueur en Alsace et en Lorraine.) Du 28 octobre 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 258, p. 11622.) 

Décret pris en application des articles 25 et 34 de la loi du 13 juillet 1928 et 
concernant les logements 4 loyers moyens. Du 20 octobre 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No, 249, p. 11329; Errata: J. O., 1928, No. 251, p. 11396.) 

Décret pris en application de l'article 7 de la loi du 13 juillet 1928 et fixant l’ordre 
de priorité des constructions a réaliser. Du 20 octobre 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 249, 
p. 11331.) 

Arrété fixant les conditions générales de |’exercice du remorquage. Du 23 octo- 
bre 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 254, p. 11496.) 

Décret portant modification au décret du 22 septembre 1925 réglementant le 
travail indigéne dans la colonie de Madagascar et dépendances. Du 3 novembre 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 263, p. 11874.) 
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GERMANY 


Verordnung iber Lohnverzeichnisse und Lohnbicher in der Hausarbeil. Vom 
6. Oktober 1928. (R.Arb.Bl., 1928, No. 30, p. I 252. 

Verordnung iiber die Beaufsichtigung der Bezirksknappschaften und besonderen 
Krankenkassen. Vom 6. Oktober 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 36, p. 377.) 


Bekanntmachung iiber die am 13. August 1928 in Berlin abgeschlossene Verein- 
barung zwischen der Deutschen und Franzésischen Regierung itber die Zulassung 
von Arbeitnehmern, die sich beruflich und sprachlich fortbilden wollen. Vom 
10. Oktober 1928. (R.Arb. Bl., 1928, No. 29, p. I 243.) 


Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung der Abrede zwischen der Deutschen Regierung 
und der Regierungskommission des Saargebiets iber Angelegenheiten der Sozial- 
versicherung des Saargebiets. Vom 20. Oktober 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 43, 
p. 615.) 

Verordnung iiber die Zahlung des Reichszuschusses zu den Renten der Inva- 
lidenversicherung nach auslandischen Grenzgebieten. Vom 22. Oktober 1928. 
{R.G.Bl., I, 1928, No. 37, p. 379.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amendment) 
Special Order dated 30 March 1928. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 310.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Exempt Persons) Regulations, 1928, dated 2 April 
1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 307.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Courts of Referees) Regulations 1928, dated 3 April 
1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 309.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Payment of Travelling Expenses) Regulations, 1928, 
dated 16 April 1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 325.) 

Local Education Authorities (Choice of Employment Grant) Regulations, 1928, 
dated 16 April 1928, made by the Minister of Labour under Section 118 of the 
Education Act, 1921, (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 51), with regard to grants to Local 
Education Authorities in aid of their expenditure under section 107 of the said Act. 
(S. R. & O., 1928, No. 327.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation and 
Amendment) Special Order, 1928, dated 17 April 1928. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 311.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Benefit) (Amendment) Regulations 1928, dated 
18 April 1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 322.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Review of Claims) Regulations, 1928, dated 18 April 
1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 323.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Periods of Incapacity) Regulations, 1928, dated 
19 April 1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 324.) 

Order No. J. (45), dated 1 May 1928, confirming general minimum piece rates 
fixed for certain classes of female workers and the variation of general minimum 
time rates, piece work basis time rates, guaranteed time rates, general minimum 
piece rates and overtime rates for male and female workers and specifying 7 May 
1928 as the date from which such minimum rates should become effective. (Title 
in: Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1928, No. 5, p. 197.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations 1928, dated 5 May 
1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 375.) 

Amending Regulations, dated 27 July 1928, made by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue under the Income Tax Act, 1918(8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 40) as amended 
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by the Finance Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 36) with respect to the assessment, 
charge and collection of income tax in the case of weekly wage-earners, and the 
procedure to be adopted for the purpose. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 582.) 

Bisulphide of Carbon (Conveyance) Regulations, 1928, dated 27 July 1928, 
made by the Secretary of State for the Home Department in pursuance of secti.n 9 
and the Third Schedule of the Petroleum Act, 1926 (16& 17 Geo. V, ch. 25) as 
applied by Order in Council dated 5 November 1926. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 597.) 


Air Navigation (Amendment) (No. 3) Order, 1928. Dated 30 July 1928. (S. R. 
& O., 1928, No. 591.) 

Safety Lamps Order of 21 August 1928. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 643.) 

Training of Teachers (Amending) Regulations No. 2, 1928, dated 27 August 
1928, made by the Board of Education under section 118 of the Education Act, 
1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V. ch. 51). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 646.) 

National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Amendment Regulations, 
1928, dated 4 September 1928, made by the Minister of Health under section 48 
(5) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V. ch. 38), further 
amending the Nationa] Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Regulations, 
1924. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 662.) 

Order C. (27), dated 25 October 1928, confirming minimum rates of wages fixed 
and certain variations and cancellation of rates made for the making of Hand- 
Hammered Chain from iron up to and including 11-32 inch, and specifying 5 Novem- 
ber 1928 as the date from which such rates should become effective. (Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, 1928, No. 11, p. 424.) 

Trade Boards (Paper Box) Order, 1928, Special Order dated 26 October 1928, 
made by the Minister of Labour under Sections 1 and 2 of the Trade Boards Act, 
1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32), altering the Description of the Paper Box Trade 
contained in the Appendix to the Trade Boards (Paper Box) Order, 1925. (Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, 1928, No. 11, p. 426.) 

Trade Boards (Tin Box Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and Proceedings) 
Regulations, 1928. Dated 26 October 1928. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1928, 
No. 11, p. 426.) 

Trade Boards (Keg and Drum Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and Proceed- 
ings), Regulations, 1928. Dated 26 October 1928. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
1928, No. 11, p. 426.) 

Trade Boards (Hollow-ware Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and Proceed 
ings) Regulations, 1928. Dated 26 October 1928. (Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
1928, No. 11, p. 426.) 

Trade Boards (Paper Box Trade, Great Britain) (Amendment) Regulations, 
1928, dated 26 October 1928. (Title only in: Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1928, 
No. 11, p. 427.) 


England and Wales 


Trade Boards (Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing Trade, England and 
Wales) (Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1928, dated 28 August 1928, 
made by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 
(9 Edw. V, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 628.) 

Regulations, dated 15 October 1928, with respect to the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of the Hat, Cap and Millinery Trade Board (England and Wales). (S. R. 
& O., 1928, No. 678.) 


Northern Ireland 


Regulations, dated 2 April 1928, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee and the Ministry of Labour, acting jointly and in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Finance, under sections 13 (2) and (4), and 30 (1) of the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925 (15 and 
16 Geo. V, ch. 23): Voluntary Contributors Amendment Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1928. (S. R. & O., of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 90.) 


Order N.1.B: (9), dated 30 April 1928, confirming the variation of general mini- 
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mum time rates for certain classes of male and female workers in the paper box 
trade in Northern Ireland, and specifying 11 May 1928, as the effective date. 
(Title in: Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1928, No. 5, p. 197.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Benefit) (Amendment) Regulations (Northern Ire- 
Jand), 1928, dated 31 July 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 86.) 

Regulations, dated 14 August 1928, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, and by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 1924 and 
1926, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (North- 
ern Ireland), 1925: Deposit Contributors Amendment Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1928. (S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 89.) 

Trade Boards (Northern Ireland) District Trade Committees (Retail Bespoke 
Tailoring Trade) Regulations, 1928, dated 15 August, 1928, made by the Ministry 
of Labour under section 18 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 
and 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). (S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 92.) 

Trade Boards (Northern Ireland) District Trade Committees (Dressmaking 
and Women’s Light Clothing Trade) Regulations, 1928, dated 15 August 1928, 
made by the Ministry of Labour under section 18 of the Trade Boards Act (Northeru 
Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). (S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, 
No. 93.) 

Unemployment Insurance (Courts of Referees) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1928, dated 27 August 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. 
& O. of Northern Irelend, 1928, No. 96.) 

GREECE 

Act No. 3573, to ratify the Treaty respecting the Consular service, navigation, 
commercial and civil law, and settlement, between Greece and Spain, signed at 
Athens on 23 September 1926, and the additional Protocol signed at Athens on 
7 August 1927. Dated 21 June 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, I, No. 195, p. 1569.) 

Act No. 3575, to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Greece 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, signed at Athens on 2 November 
1927. Dated 21 June 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, I, No. 195, p. 1577.) 

Act No. 3647, to ralify certain legislative Decrees as amended. Dated 30 June 
1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 151, p. 1190.) 

{Compulsory engagement by private undertakings of members of the Army 
Reserve. ] 

Act No. 3610, to ratify the convention respecting settlement and legal protec- 
tion between Greece and Switzerland, signed at Athens on 1 December 1927. 
Dated 9 July 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, I, No. 195, p. 1640.) 

Act No. 3634, to confirm the Legislative Decree of 13 November 1927, to 
ratify the Legislative Decree of 20 November 1925, to add certain provisions to 
the legislation in force respecting commercial education. Dated 17 July 1928. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1928, I, No. 139, p. 1087.) 

Act No. 3651, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1927 to ratify 
the Legislative Decrees respecting the vehicle drivers’ fund as amended. Dated 
14 August 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, I, No. 168, p. 1315.) 

Legislative Decree respecting the organisation of the departments of the 
Ministry of Public Health, Insurance and Relief. Dated 10 August 1928. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1928, I, No. 165, p. 1293. Errata: Eph. Kyb., 1928, I, No. 170, p. 1382.) 

; Decree to amend the Decree of 5 January 1926 respecting the constitution of a 
Disciplinary Board for the Pilots’ Association. Dated 7 September 1928. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1928, I, No. 201, p. 1708.) 


INDIA 


Notification (Department of Commerce) No. 236-C. (24): (under section 12 
of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925 (XII of 1925), to direct 
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that the Indian Cotton Ginniug and Pressing Factories Rules, 1925, be amended 
by substituting ‘‘ 31 January 1929 ”’ for ‘“‘ 30 November 1928 ”’ in the proviso to 
rule 7 of the said rules). Dated 10 November 1928. (Gazette of India, 1928, 
No. 45, Part I, p. 965.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 21 giugno 1928, n. 1730. Revoca dell’ esenzione dalle tasse di 
bollo e da ogni altra tassa, pel rilascio del passaporto per gli emigranti che si recano 
all’estero a scopo di lavoro e per le loro famiglie. (G. U., 1928, No. 177, p. 3532.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1730, to revoke the exemption from stamp duty and all 
other taxes of the issue of passports to emigrants and members of their families 
going abroad for purposes of employment. Dated 21 June 1928.] 

Regio decreto 29 luglio 1928, n. 2433. Erogazione di contributi dello Stato a 
favore della colonizzazione demografica in Tripolitania ed in Cirenaica. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 2901.) (G. U., 1928, No. 267, p. 5604.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2433, to grant State subsidies to encourage settlement in 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. Dated 29 July 1928.] 

Regio decreto 24 agosto 1928, n. 2431. Approvazione del nuovo statuto dell’ 
Ente nazionale per le piccole industrie (Numero di pubblicazione : 2902). (G. U., 
1928, No. 267, p. 5605.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2431, to approve the new rules of the National Organisation 
for small-scale industry. Dated 24 August 1928.] 

Decreto ministeriale 4 settembre 1928. Approvazione dell’elenco delle infermita 
che sono causa di inabilita al pilotaggio aereo e limiti tra idoneita ed inabilita per 
i caratteri psico-fisiologici. (G. U., 1928, No. 242, p. 5023.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the list of diseases rendering persons unfit to 
act as pilots of aircraft, and the boundaries between fitness and unfitness in respect 
of psycho-physiological characteristics. Dated 4 September 1928.] 

Decreto ministeriale 18 settembre 1928. Approvazione delle norme e tariffe 
per le operazioni di carico, scarico, movimento e trasporto delle merci nel porto 
di Savona. (G. U., 1928, No. 241, p. 4995.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the rules and tariffs for the loading, unloading, 
handling and transportation of goods in the port of Savona. Dated 18 September 
1928.] 

Decreto ministeriale 2 ottobre 1928. Direzione della disciplina del lavoro in 
alcuni porti del Regno. (G. U., 1928, No. 244, p. 5067.) 

[| Ministerial Decree respecting directorates for the organisation of work in certain 
ports in Italy. Dated 2 October 1928.] 

* Regio decreto 4 ottobre 1928, n. 2299. Costituzione di speciali sezioni per la 
trattazione delle controversie individuali del lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
2768.) (G. U., 1928, No. 252, p. 5260.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2299, to provide for the establishment of special sections io 
deal with individual disputes in connection with employment. Dated 4 October 
1928.] 

Regio decreto 4 ottobre 1928, n. 2435. Modifica dell’organizzazione sindacale 
degli addetti ai trasporti marittimi ed aerei. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2906.) 
(G. U., 1928, No. 269, p. 5650.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2435, to alter the trade organisation of persons employed in 
maritime and aerial transport. Dated 4th October, 1928.] 

Decreto ministeriale 15 novembre 1928. Sostituzione dell’ art. 49 del decreto 
Ministeriale 14 febbraio 1926, concernente |’istituzione dell’ Ufficio del lavoro 
nel porto di Palermo. (G. U., 1928, No. 270, p. 5681.) 

| Ministerial Decree to amend section 49 of the Ministerial Decree of 14 February 
1926 to establish a Labour Office in the port of Palermo. Dated 15 November 1928.] 


LATVIA 


apildinajumi un pargrozijumi likuma par cietuso karaviru un vinu gimenes 
loceklu pensijam. 1928. g. 19. julija. (Lik., 1928, 21. burtnica, No. 170, p. 580.) 

[Additions to and amendments of the Act respecting pensions to disabled soldiers 
and their dependants. Dated 19 July, 1925.] 
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Pargrozijumi noteikumos par karaviru un valsts ierednu un kalpotaju pensiham. 
1928. g. 19. julija. (Lik., 1928, 21. burtnica, No. 171, p. 580.) 

{Additions to the Order respecting pensions to soldiers and civil servants. 
Dated 19 July 1928.] 


Instrukcija pie likuma par lauku iedzivotaju nodrosinasanu slimibas gadijumos. 
1928. g. 24. julija. (Lik., 1928, 21. burtnica, No. 175, p. 582.) 

{Instructions in pursuance of the Act respecting sickness insurance in rural 
districts. Dated 24 July 1928.] 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 
Antigua 


The Country Bakers Rules, 1928, dated 1 November 1928, framed 7 September 
1928, by the Country Board of Health under section 11 of the Country Health 
Ordinance 1902. (No. 7 of 1902.) (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 19.) 


LITHUANIA 


Valstybes tarnautoju pensiju ir pasalpu istatymui vykdyti taisykliu pakeitimas. 
Nr. 1843. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1928, No. 285, p. 5.) 

{Amendment of the Administrative Regulations under the Civil Servants’ 
Superannuation Allowances and Grants Act. (No date.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 5 avril 1928, approuvant l’accord commercial conclu a Paris, le 23 février 
1928 entre Union Economique belgo-luxembourgeoise et la France. 

Gesetz vom 5. April 1928, wodurch das in Paris am 23. Februar 1928 zwischen 
der Belgisch-Luxemburgischen Wirtschaftsunion und Frankreich abgeschlossene 
Handelsabkommen genchmigt wird. 

(Mémorial, 1928, No. 18, p. 381.) 

Loi du 21 avril 1928, sur les associations sans but lucratif et les établissements 
d'utilité publique. 

Gesetz vom 21 April 1928 tiber die Vereinigungen ohne Gewinnzweck und die 
Institute 6ffentlichen Nutzens. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 23, p. 521.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 4 juin 1928, portant aplication du _ bénétice de le loi 
du 29 mai 1906, sur les habitations 4 bon marché, aux familles nombreuses. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 4. Juni 1928, wodurch die durch das Gesetz vom 29. Mai 
1906, betr. die Erbauung von billigen Wohnungen, gewahrten Begiingstigungen 
auch auf zahlreiche Familien Anwendung finden. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 29, p. 601.) 


* Arrété grand-ducal du 30 juillet 1928 concernant l’extension de l’assurance 
obligatoire contre les accidents aux maladies professionnelles. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 30. Juli 1928, betr. die Ausdehnung der Unfallversiche 
rungspflicht auf die Berufskrankheiten. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 38, p. 693.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 30 aodit 1928, portant nouvelle fixation des jetons reve- 
nant aux membres el secrétaires des bureaux électoraux pour les chambres profes- 
sionnelles 4 base élective. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 30. August 1928, durch welchen die Entschadigungen 
fiir die Mitglieder und Sekretare der Wahlbiros fir die wahlbaren Berufskammern 
neu festgesetzt werden. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 48, p. 799.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 8 septembre 1928, portant modification du réglement du 
11 décembre 1912, sur la création d'une caisse de prévoyance en faveur des fonc- 
tionnaires ct employés des communes cl élablissements publics. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 8. September 1928, betr. die Abiainderung des Regle- 
mentes vom 11. Dezember 1912 tber die Griindung einer lirsorgekasse fir die 
Beamten und Angestellten der Gemeinden und 6ffentlichen Anstalten. 
(Memorial, 1928, No. 41, p. 733.) 
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Instructions concernant la revision des listes électorales pour les chambres 
professionnelles a base élective, Du 12 octobre 1928. 

Anweisungen, betr. die Revision der Wa4hlerlisten fir die wahlbaren Berufs- 
kammern. Vom 12. Oktober 1928. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 48, p. 777.) 

Arrété ministériel du 12 octobre 1928, portant nouvelle répartition des siégcs 
des chambres professionnelles a base élective. 

Ministerialbeschluss vom 12. Oktober 1928, betrefiend Neuverteilung der Sitze 
fir die wahlbaren Berufskammern. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 48, p. 796.) 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


* An Enactment further to amend “* The Labour Code, 1923. ’’ No. 1 of 1928- 
Assented to 23 April 1928. (Federated Malay States Government Gazette, 27 April 
1928, Vol. XX, No. 10, Notification No. 2217.) 

An Enactment to amend the law relating to Health Boards. No. 7 of 1928. 
Assented to 23 April 1928. (Federated Malay States Government Gazette, 27 April 
1928, Vol. XX, No. 10, Notification No. 2221.) 

“ * An Enactment further to amend the Labour Code, 1923. No. 8 of 1928. 
Assented to 23 April 1928. (Federated Malay States Government Gazette, 27 April 
1928, Vol. XX, No. 10, Notification No. 2222.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Decreto por el cual se crea el Departamento de Organizacion Agraria y de 
Credito Ejidal. 24 de septiembre de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 5 de octubre de 1928, 


No. 28, p. 4.) 
[Decree to establish the Agrarian Organisation and Land Bank Department. 


Dated 24 September, 1928.] 


Decreto que reforma la fraccién II de] Articulo 16 del Reglamento de la Ley de 
Colonizacién. 5 de octubre de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, 10 de octubre, No. 32, 
p. 5.) 

[Decree to amend § 16 (II) of the Regulations (of 6 January 1927) under the 
Land Settlement Act. Dated 5 October 1928.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 18den October 1928, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 16 April 1925, Staatsblad no. 145, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatrege!l 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 29, eerste lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staats- 
blad, 1928, No. 401.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 16 April 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 145) to 
issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 29 (1) of the Accidents 
Act, 1921. Dated 18 October 1928.] 

Besluit van den 22sten October 1928, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 17 September 1924 (Staatsblad no. 454), gewijzigd bij dat van 9 Januari 1925 
(Staatsblad no. 9), en tot vaststelling van de wijze, waarop de kosten, welke voor 
de Raden van Arbeid voortvloeien uit de uitvoering van de Invaliditeitswet, de 
Ouderdomswet 1919, de Ongevallenwet 1921 en de Land- en Tuinbouwongevallen- 
wet 1922, worden vastgesteld of begroot. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 403.) 

[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 17 September 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 454), 
amended by Royal Decree of 9 January 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 9), and to prescribe 
the method of assessing or estimating the expenses entailed upon the labour coun- 
cils by the administration of the Invalidity Act, the Old-Age Act, 1919, the Acci- 
dents Act, 1921, and the Agricultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 22 October 1928. ] 

Besluit van den 15den November 1928, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet van den 12den Mei 1928 (Staatsblad no. 166) tpt wijziging der Ongevallenwet 
1921 zal in werking treden. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 419.) 

[Decrec to fix the date for the coming into operation of the Act of 12 May 1928. 
(Staatsblad, No. 166), to amend the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 15 November 
1928.] 
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NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1925. No. 11 
of 1928. Dated 19 September 1928. 


An Act to amend the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1925. (19 Geo. 
V, No. 56.) Dated 9 October 1928. 

Order in Council amending Regulations under the National Provident Fund 
Act, 1926. Dated 17 September 1928. (The New Zealand Gazette, 1928, No. 70, 
p. 2822.) 


Order in Council amending the Samoa Immigration Consolidation Order, 1924. 
Dated 17 September 1928. (The New Zealand Gazette, 1928, No. 70, p. 2828.) 


Order in Council under section two of the Inspection of Machinery Amendment 
Act, 1927, to make regulations in respect of land air-receivers. (Regulations come 
into force on first January 1929.) Dated 16 October 1928. (The New Zealand 
Gazette, 1928, No. 75, p. 3008.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon med hjemmel i §§ 31 og 32 i bergverksordningen for 
Spitsbergen (Svalbard) av 7 August 1925: regler for arbeidsgiveres plikt til a yde 
sykepleie m. v. og for arbzidsgiveres ansvar ved ulykker pa Svalbard. Den 5 Juli 
1928. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1928, Zwenavdeling, 3dje hefte, p. 375.) 

[Royal Resolution under sections 31 and 32 of the Mining Code for Spitzbergen 
issued on 7 August 1925, to issue regulations respecting the liability of 
employers for medical attendance, etc., and the liability of employers in respect 
of accidents on Spitzbergen. Dated 5 July 1928.] 


Kong:lig resolusjon hvorved bestemmes at lov nr. 11 av 22 juni 1928 um 
brigde i lov um ulukketrygding for fiskarar fra 10 desember 1920 med tilleggslover 
skal tre i kraft fra og med 1 november 1928. Den 7 september 1928. (Norsk Lov- 
tidende, 1928, Zwenavdeling, 3dje hefte, p. 451.) 

[Royal Resolution to provide that Act No. 11 of 22 June 1928 to amend the 
Act of 10 December 1920 respecting the accident insurance of fishermen and the 
Acts to supplement the same shall come into operation as from 1 November 1928. 
Dated 7 September 1928.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 20 lutego 1928 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Ministrem Rolnictwa 
w sprawie podzialu terytorjalnego Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej na okregi i obowody 
Inspekeji Pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 41, poz. 397, p. 934.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in Agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and the Minister of Agriculture respecting 
the division of the territory of the Republic of Poland into labour inspection dis- 
tricts and sub-districts. Dated 20 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Mini- 
strem Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 24 lutego 1928 r. o udziale inspektorow pracy w 
ezynnosciach dotyczacych pozwolen na otwarcie lub przebudowe zakladow prze- 
myslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 41, poz. 398, p. 937.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, respecting the participation of the labour 
inspectors in the issue of permits for the opening or reconstruction of factory 
buildings. Dated 24 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej i Ministra Przemyslu i 
Handlu z dnia 24 lutego 1928 r. o stosunku wzajemnym organow inspekeji pracy i 
wladz gorniczych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 41, poz. 399, p. 938.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Sociiul W:ifare and the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry respecting the relations between the labour inspection officials 
and the mining authorities. Dated 24 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. o niek* 
torych zmianach i uzupelnieniach ustaw gorniczych, obowiazujacych na obszarze 
Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 36, poz. 340, p. 736.) 
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[Order of the Fresident to amend and supplement the Mines Acts in force in 
the territory of the Polish Republic. Dated 22 March 1928.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej} z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. o 
godzinach handlu i godzinach otwarcia zakladow handlowych i niektorych przemy- 
slowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 38, poz. 364, p. 803.) 

{Order of the President respecting the hours of business and hours of opening 
of commercial establishments and certain industrial establishments. Dated 
22 March 1928.] 

* Obwioszczenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 21 maja 1928 r. o spro- 
stowaniu bledu w rozporzadzeniu Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 
1928 r. o godzinach handlu i godzinach otwarcia zakladow handlowych i nicktorych 
przemyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 57, poz. 545, p. 1212.) 

[Proclamation of the President to correct an error in his Order of 22 March 
1928, respecting the hours of business and of opening for commercial establish- 
ments and certain industrial establishments. Dated 21 May 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. o wspoldzialaniu organow policji 
panstwowej i wladz samorzadowych z inspekeja pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, 
No. 58, poz. 546, p. 1214.) 

[Order of the Minister of the Interior in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare respecting co-operation between the State police force and 
communal authorities and the labour inspectorate. Dated 22 March 1928.] 


Obwieszczenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 maja 1928 r. o spros- 
towaniu bledu w rozporzadzeniu Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 22 grud- 
nia 1927 r o wykonaniu rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 
listopada 1927 r. o ubezpieczeniu pracoznikow umyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1928, No. 58, poz. 552, p. 1216.) 

[Proclamation of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to correct an error 
in his Order of 22 December 1927 respecting the administration of the Order issued 
by the President on 24 November 1927 respecting the insurance of intel!ectual 
workers. Dated 5 May 1928.] 


Oswiadezenie Prezesa Rady Ministrow z dnia 25 maja 1928 r. 0 wyrazeniu 
zgody Sejmu Slaskiego na wejscie w zycie na obszarze wojewodztwa slaskiego 
rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczospolitej z dnia 14 lipea 1927 r. o inspekejji 
pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 58, poz. 550, p. 1215.) 

[Proclamation of the Prime Minister respecting the declaration by the Silesian 
Parliament of its approval of the coming into operation of the (Labour Inspection) 
Order of 14 July 1927 in the province of Silesia. Dated 25 May 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wojskowych, Ministra Skarbu i Ministra 
Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 22 czerwea 1928 r. w sprawie czesciowe zmiany 
rozporzadzen wykonawezych Ministra Spraw Wojskowych, Ministra Skarbu i 
Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej do ustawy z dnia 18 marca 1921 roku o zaopat- 
rzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin oraz o zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych 
i zmarlych lub zaginionych bez wlasnej winy, ktorych smierc, wzglednie zaginiecie, 
pozostaje w zwiazku prazyczynowym ze sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, 
No. 72, poz. 654, p. 1653: Erratum: Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 89, poz. 785, 
p. 1990.) 

{Order of the Ministers of War, Finance, and Labour and Social Welfare to 
amend certain provisions of their Administrative Orders of 18 March 1921 respect- 
ing provision for men disabled in the war and their families and for the families 
left by persons who were killed or died or disappeared though no fault of their own 
and whose death or disappearance is due to their military service. Dated 22 June 
1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 30 czerwca 1928 r. o sluzbie przygoto- 
wawezej i egzaminie kandydatow na stanowiska podinspektorow i inspektorow 
pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 78, poz. 690, p. 1919.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the training and examinations for 
candidates for the posts of labour inspector and sub-inspector. Dated 30 June 
1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 sierpnia 1928 r. 
przekazujace Komisarzowi Rzadu m.st. Warszawy decyzje w sprawach, dotycza- 
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cych dzialalnosci Panstwowego Urzedu Posrednictwa Pracy i Opieki nad wychod- 
zeami w Warszawie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 85, poz. 749, p. 1950.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the reference of 
decisions in matters connected with the operations of the public employment 
exchange in respect of emigrants in Warsaw to the High Commissioner for Warsaw. 
Dated 26 August 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spoleeznej z dnia 31 sierpnia 1928 r. 
Ww sprawie przeznaczenia wartosci i sum pienieznych, uzyskanych na podstawie art. 
23, 43 i 44 rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 marca 1928 r. o 
umowie o prace robotnikow, na cele kulturaino oswiatowe. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, 
No. 83, poz. 732, p. 1938.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social) Welfare respecting the allocation 
to educational and social betterment purposes of the sums levied under sections 
23, 43 and 44 of the Order of 16 March 1928 respecting the contract 
employment. Dated 31 August 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 31 sierpnia 1928 r. 
w sprawie przedluzenia terminu do skladania podan o przywrocenie uprawnien, 
utraconych z powodu prazerwy Ww ubezpieczeniu funkcjonarjuszow prywatnych 
(pracownikow umyslowych), przebytem przed 1 styeznia 1928 roku. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1928, No. 84, poz. 743, p. 1947.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the extension 
(until 31 December 1928) of the time limit for sending in applications for the 
revival of rights of salaried employees (intellectual workers) lost before 1 January 
1928 owing to an interruption of the insurance. Dated 31 August 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 1 wrzesnia 1928 r. 
o karach i ksiedze kar pienieznych nakladanych na robotnikow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1928, No. 83, poz. 733, p. 1939.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting fines and the 
register of fines imposed on workers. Dated 1 September 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 6 wrzesnia 1928 r. w sprawie kolegjow 
wspoldzialajacych w wykonywaniu zadan administracji ogolnej w zakresie admi- 
nistracji pracy i opeki spoleeznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 81, poz. 711, p. 1927.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the committees to co-operate in 
general administrative duties in respect of labour and social welfare. Dated 
6 September 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej i Ministra Przemyslu i 
Handlu z dnia 19 wrzesnia 1928 r. w sprawie instancyi od wolawezych i trybu poste- 
powania przy zatwiedrzaniu regulaminow pracy w zakladach podleglych ustawom 
gorniczym z wyjatkiem hut. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 88, poz. 781, p. 1988.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare and the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry respecting courts of appeal and the procedure for the ratifica- 
tion of the rules of employment for establishments coming under the mining 
laws other than smelting works. Dated 19 September 1928.] 


of 


Silesia 


Ustawa z dnia 1. pazdziernika 1928 r. 0 wprowadzeniu zmian w ubezpieczeniu 
od wypadkow. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928, No. 24, poz. 44, p. 111.) 

{Act to amend the accident Insurance Act (German Imperial Insurance Code, 
1911). Dated 1 October 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Slaskiej Rady Wojewodzkiej z dnia 27. wrzesnia 1928 r. w 
sprawie podwyzszcnia zasitkow dla osob ktorym niemicckie instytucje ubezpie- 
czeniowe costrymaty renty. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928, No. 23.) 

[Order of the Silesia Provincial Council to raise the rate of benefit for persons 
from whom the former insurance institutions have withdrawn pensions. Dated 
27 September 1928.] 


PORTUGAL 
Decreto no. 16:085 : Regulamenta a construccao e venda das casas economicas. 
16 de Outubro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 249, p. 2250.) 


[Decree No. 16085 to issue regulations respecting the erection and sale of cheap 
dwellings. Dated 16 October 1928.] 
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RUMANIA 


Decizie Nr. 39.703 Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale, din 
8 Martie 1928, privind rentele si pensiile accidentatilor din munca. (Buletinul 
Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale, No. 7-9, 1928, p. 420.) 

[Order No. 39703 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
respecting pensions and allowances on account of industrial accidents. Dated 
8 March 1928.] 

Decizie Nr. 48.195 Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale, din 
19 Martie 1928, privind sporurilé de scumpete rentierilor si pensionarilor acciden- 
tatidin munca. (Buletinul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale, 1928, No. 7-9, 
p. 421.) 

[Order No. 48195 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
respecting cost-of-living bonuses on pensions and allowances on account of indus- 
trial accidents. Dated 19 March 1928.] 

Vecizie Nr. 31.769 Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale, din 
16 August 1928, completand dispozitiile deciziei Nr. 29.274 din 24 Iulie 1928. 
(Buletinul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilo: Sociale, No. 7-9, 1928, p. 428.) 

[Order No. 31769 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance 
to supplement Order No. 29274 of 24 July 1928. Dated 16 August 1928. (Sunday 
Rest in banks.)] 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 

Supplement to the Regulations (of 27 January 1926) under the Disablement 
Act (of 17 November 1925). Dated 26 September 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, 
No. 230-LX XV, p. 1201.) 

Regulations concerning the classes of workers and the wage system in ware- 
houses of unmanufactured tobacco. Dated 27 September 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1928, No. 240-LXXX, p. 1249.) 

ESPAGNE 


Real decreto aprobando el Libro VII del texto refundido del Estatuto de Fore 
macién técnica industrial. 6 de Octubre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 284, 
p. 218.) 

[Royal Decree to approve Book VII of the revised Technical Education Code. 
Dated 6 October 1928.] 

Real orden disponiendo se apruebe el Reglamento-tipo, que se inserta, de régi- 
men interior de Comités paritarios de Trabajo a domicilio. 20 de Octubre de 1928. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 299, p. 536.) 

{Royal Order to approve the model standing orders for the joint homework 
committees. Dated 20 October 1928.] 

Real orden disponiendo que para el despacho de los asuntos que quedan enco- 
mendados a la Direccién general de Trabajo, los servicios centrales de la misma se 
distribuyan en la forma que se indica. 20 de Octubre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1928, No. 301, p. 593.) 

{Royal Order to provide for the organisation of the central divisions of the 
General Labour Directorate to deal with the tasks entrusted to it. Dated 20 October 
1928.] ; 

Real orden encomendando a una Ponencia la redaccién de un proyecto de sub- 
sidio contra el paro forzoso por medio de los Comités paritarios. 22 de Octubre de 
1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 299, p. 538.) 

[Royal Order to appoint a Commission to draft a scheme for the payment of 
unemployment benefit through the joint committees. Dated 22 October 1928.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglamento del regimen interior de la Comisi6n mixta 
de Publicaciones de los organismos paritarios de Madrid. 23 de Octubre de 1928. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 298, p. 521.) 

[Royal Order to approve the standing orders of the joint publications committee 
of the joint organisations in Madrid. Dated 23 October 1928.]} 

Real decreto aprobando el texto refundido del Estatuto de Formacién Profesio- 
nal. 23 de Octubre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 306, p. 698.) 

{Royal Decree to approve the revised text of the Technical Education Code. 


Dated 23 October 1928.] 
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Real orden disponiendo que se recuerde a los Médicos de los Establecimientos 
publicos de Beneficencia la necesidad de observar los articulos que se mencionan 
del Cédigo del Trabajo. 31 de Octubre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 306, 
p. 721.) 

[Royal Order to remind the doctors attached to public charitable institutions 
of the need for observing (sections 213, 214, 352 and 353 of) the Labour Code. 
Dated 31 October 1928.] : 

Real decreto relativo al regimen del Banco de Ahorro y Construccién. 2 de 
Noviembre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 313, p. 766.) 

[Royal Decree to issue rules for the Savings and Housing Bank. Dated 2 Novem- 
ber 1928.] 

Real decreto-ley organizando en la forma que se indica los Departamentos 
ministeriales. 3 de Noviembre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 309, p. 779.) 

[Legislative Decree to provide for the organisation of the Ministries. Dated 
3 November 1928.] 

Real decreto organizando los servicios del Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién 
en la forma que se indica. 15 de Noviembre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, 
No. 321, p. 1071.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the reorganisation of the departments of the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Insurance. Dated 15 November 1928.] 

Real orden dictando las reglas que se indican reJativas a las Cartas fundacionales 
de los Patronatos locales de Formacién Profesional. 22 de Noviembre de 1928. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 332, p. 1300.) 

{Royal Order to issue regulations concerning the charters of the local vocational 
training committees. Dated 22 November 1928.] 

Real orden disponiendo que las Companias de seguros de accidentes de! trabajo 
y las Mutualidades que tomen a su cargo la indemnizaci6n de los mismos, remitan a 
la Direccién general del ‘Trabajo, el dia 31 de Diciembre de cada afio, un estado de 
los obreros asegurados inscritos y de los accidentes indemnizados. 24 de Noviembre 
de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 334, p. 1334.) 

{Royal Order to require industrial accident insurance companies and friendly 
societies which undertake payment of compensation for industrial accidents to 
forward to the General Labour Directorate on 31 December of each year a return 
of the registered insured workers and of the accidents for which compensation has 
been paid. Dated 24 November 1928.] 


SWEDEN 


Kung. Maj:ts stadga for rikets allmanna laroverk. Den 24 seplember 1928. 
(Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1928, No. 412, p. 1317.) 

[National Education Code. Dated 24 September 1928.] 

Kommunalskattelag. Den 28 september 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1928, No. 370, p. 1027.) 

[Communal Taxation Act. Dated 28 September 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag fér medborgare i Tyska Riket 
fran vissa bestammelser i !agen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsikring fér olycks- 
falliarbete. Den 24 september 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, Ne. 356, 
p. 994.) 

{Royal Proclamation respecting the exemption of German nationals from certain 
provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916, respecting insurance against industrial 
accidents. Dated 24 September 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag fér medborgare i Osterrike fran 
vissa bestammelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsakring fér olycksfall 
i arbete. Der 6 oktober 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 361, p. 1015.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the exemption of Austrian nationals from 
certain provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916, respecting insurance against 
industrial accidents. Dated 6 October 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag fér medborgare i Japan fran 
vissa bestammelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsakring fér olycksfall 
i arbete. Den 12 oktober 1928. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1928, No. 361, 
p. 1025.) 
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[Royal Proclamation respecting the exemption of Japanese rationals from 
certain provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916, respecting insurance against 
industrial accidents. Dated 12 October 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende anmalen om olycksfall i arbete m.m. 
Den 9 november 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 429, p. 1497.) 

{Royal Notification respecting the reporting of industrial accidents. Dated 
9 November 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Pandring i kungérelsen den 30 november 1917 
(nr. 832) angaende sarskilda bestammelser i fraga om tillampning av lagen om 
férsakring for olycksfall i arbete den 17 juni 1916 a arbetare, som anvandas till 
arbete fér statens rakning. Den 9 november 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 


1928, No. 430, p. 1500.) 
[Royal Notification to amend the Notification of 30 November 1917 (No. 832) 


issuing special provisions for the administration of the Industrial Accident Insurance 
Act of 17 June 1916 in respect of persons employed in manual work for the State. 
Dated 9 November 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av §1 i kungérelsen den 31 decem- 
ber 1917 (nr 950) angaende utbetalning av erstattning enligt lagen om férsakring 
fér olycksfall i arbete. Den 9 povember 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, 


No. 431, p. 1500.) 
[Royal Notification to amend section 1 of the Notification of 31 December 1917 


(No. 950) respecting the payment of compensation under the Industrial Accident 
Insurance Act. Dated 9 November 1928.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Loi fédérale sur la lutte contre la tuberculose. Du 13 juin 1928. (Recucil des 


lois fédérales, 1928, No. 26, p. 785.) 
Bundesgesetz betrefflend Massnahmen gegen die Tuberkulose. Vom 13. Juni 


1928. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 26, p. 731.) 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral complétant l’ordonnance du 29 novembre 1921 sur 
le contréle des étrangers, modifiée par l’arrété du Conseil fédéral du 7 décembre 
1925. Du 16 octobre 1928. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1928, No. 27, p. 828.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss betr. Erginzung der Verordnung vom 29. November 1921 
aber die Kontrolle der Auslander, abgeandert durch den Bundesratsbeschluss vom 
7. Dezember 1925. Vom 16. Oktober 1928. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1928, 
No. 27, p. 770.) 


Basle-Town 

* Gesetz betr. Abanderung des Gesetzes vom 11. Januar 1923 tber die éffent- 
lichen Ruhetage. Vom 4. Oktober 1928. 

Verordnung iiber den Vollzug von § 12 des Gesetzes betr. die 6ffentlichen Ruhe- 
tage vom 11. Januar 1923/4. Oktober 1928. Vom 16. November 1928. 


Geneva 


* Arrété du 17 février 1928 sur la sécurité des ouvriers appelés a travailler a la 
réparation ou a la construction d’immeubles. 


Valais 
* Loi du 11 janvier 1928 sur l’assurance-chémage. 
Réglement d’exécution de la loi du 11 janvier 1928 sur l’assurance-chémage. 
Arrété du 29 mai 1928 promulguant la loi du 11 janvier 1928 sur l’assurance- 


chémage. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to consolidate and amend the laws in force in the Union relating to medical 
practitioners, dentists, chemists and druggists, nurses, midwives, masseurs and 
other classes of persons ; the keeping and sale of poisons ; the importation, sale and 
use of habit-forming drugs and as to other matters connected therewith ; and to 
provide for the extension of this Act to the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa. No. 13 of 1928. Assented to 18 May 1928. 
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Wet tot samevatting en wysiging van die wette wat in die Unie van krag is 

met betrekking tot geneeshere, tandartse, aptekers, verpleegsters, vroedvroue, 

masseurs en ander klasse van persone ; die aanhou en verkoop van vergifte ; die 

invoer, verkoop en gebruik van gewoontevormende medisyne en ander daarmee 

in verband staande sake, en om voorsiening te maak vir die toepassing van hierdie 

Wet op die mandaatgebied Suidwes-Afrika. No. 13 van 1928. Van 18 Mei 1928. 
(Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1927-28, Vol. II, p. 180.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley. Se declara comprendido en la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Emplea- 
dos y Obreros de Servicios Publicos el] gremio de periodistas profesionales y graficos. 
5 de Octubre de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, No. 6706, p. 230-A.) 

{Act to admit the Union of Journalists and Printing Trade Workers to the 
Superannuation and Pension Fund for wage-earning and salaried employees in the 
public service. Dated 5 October 1928.] 

Decreto. Se establece lo que las compafiias telefénicas proveeran a los obreros 
que trabajen en postes. 26 de Octubre de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, No. 6709, 
p. 277-A.) 

[Decree to require telephone companies to make certain provision for employees 
working on telephone poles. Dated 26 October 1928.] 


VENEZUELA 


Decreto reglamentario de la Ley de Extranjeros. 1 de Octubre de 1928. (Gaceta 
Oficial, 1928, No. 16633, p. 71328.) 


{Decree issuing regulations under the Aliens Act. Dated 1 October 1928.] 













Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Société des Nations. Territoire de la Sarre. Administration des mines doma- 
niales frangaises de la Sarre. Statistique du personnel ouvrier (ouvriers a la journée et 
ouvriers au contrat dénommés ‘* Vertragsangestellte”’, non compris les employés) 
des mines et usines de l’administration des mines domaniales frangaises de la Sarre. 
D’ apres les résultats du recensement du ler décembre 1925. Die Belegschaft ( Arbeiter 
und Vertragsangestellte, ohne die Angestellten) der Werke der Administration des 
mines domaniales frangaises de la Sarre nach dem Ergebnisse der statistischen Erhe- 
bungen vom 1. Dezember 1925. Saarbruck, 1927. 163 pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case concerning the Factory at 
Chorzéw (Claim for Indemnity). Merits. Publications Series A., No. 17, 13 September 
1928. Collection of Judgments No. 13. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 105 pp. 


XIIfe Conférence internationale de la Croix-Rouge, La Haye, 23 octobre 1928. 
Rapport général du Comité international de la Croix- Rouge sur son activité de 1925 
a 1928. Geneva. 81 pp. 

This report describes the activities of the International Red Cross Committee 
during the years 1925-1928, and, in particular, the work of assistance to Armenian 
and Russian refugees and the relations of the Committee with the International 
Labour Office. 

Fédération internationale des Verriers. Troisiéme Congrés tenu 10-13 avril 1927 
a Paris. Compte-rendu. 39 pp. 


International Clothing Workers’ Federation. Report of the International Clothing 
Workers’ Congress, 8-10 August 1927, Paris. Amsterdam. 113 pp. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics 1927-28. Rome, 1928. xxxu + 557 pp. 


International Secretariat of the National Unions of Journeymen Painters and 
Allied Trades. Protocol of the Discussions at the Sixth International Painters’ 
Congress held in Copenhagen, 4-6 July 1928. Hamburg, 1928. 44 pp. 


International Wheat Pool Conference. Proceedings of the first International Pool 
Conference, which includes the third International Wheat Pool Conference, held at 


Regina, 5-7 June 1928. 182 pp. 


The first International Wheat Pool Conference was held at Minneapolis in 1926. 
It was atten ed by represeitatives of co-operative societies in Canada, the United 
States and Australia, and of the New York ‘‘ Centrosoyus ”’, the central organisa- 
tion of Russian co-operative societies. A second Conference, held at Kansas City in 
1927, brought together, like the first, only the representatives of co-operative 
marketing organisations of wheat growers. Invitations to the third Conference, held 
at Regina (Canada), 5-7 June 1928, were sent also to other agricultural marketing 
organisations (cattle, dairy, wool, etc., co-operative marketing societies). For 
this reason the Regina Conference has been called the ‘‘ First International Pool 
Conference”. Representatives of English and Scottish wholesale co-operative 
societies, Sir Thomas Allen, representing the British Empire Marketing Board, and 
Mr. H. J. May, general secretary to the International Co-operative Alliance, attended. 
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“* We are confident ”’, says one of the resolutions passed, ‘‘ that the contribu- 
tion these representatives of consumers’ co-operatives have made to the delibera- 
tions of the conferences will lead to a closer and better understanding between 
consumers’ co-operatives and producers’ co-operatives, whose case in the markets of 
the world is not one of conflict, but one of adjustment. ” 


Union internationale de la Chimie pure et appliquée. Comptes rendus de la huitiéme 
Conférence Internationale de la Chimie, Varsovie, 4-14 septembre 1927. Paris. 
100 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the reports on problems connected with the 
manufacture of artificial silk submitted to the Industrial Hygiene Committee. 
Much interesting and practical information is given, particularly concerning the 
evacuation and treatment of residual waters. 


Ville Conférence de I’ Union Internationale de la Chimie pure et appliquée, 
septembre 1927. Comité d’Organisation. Résumé des rapports et des résolutions des 
Conférences Internationales de la Chimie pure et appliquée, 1920-1926. Warsaw. 
73 pp. 

Includes an interesting passage (pp. 65-73) relating to the work and resolutions 
of the Industrial Hygiene Committee which was set up at the second International 
Chemistry Conference held in Brussels (1921), and has taken part in all the sub- 
sequent conferences. 


Union internationale des Associations pour la Société des Nations. Conjérence 
économique internationale &@ Prague, 4-6 octobre 1928. Rapports nationaux sur 
Vapplication des recommandations de Genéve. Prague, Association tchécoslovaque 
pour la S.D.N., 1928. 63 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


QUEENSLAND 

Report by the Director of Marketing to the Secretary for Agriculture and Stock 
under ‘‘ The Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act of 1926’’( Embrac- 
ing a review of the operations of the year ending 30 June 1927). Brisbane, 1927. 
11 pp., graphs. 

In his report for 1927 the Director of Marketing notes that the new organisation 
of the agricultural industry of Queensland (reconstitution of the Council of Agri- 
culture on a basis of representation by separate commodities) came into force on 
1 January 1927. ‘‘ The general policy has been uniformly successful from the 
inception. No single one of the Marketing Boards has been unsuccessful in its 
operations. All have maintained soundness financially. For the year ended 
30 June 1927, it is estimated that the net gain to the primary producers of Queens- 
land (exclusive of the sugar-cane growers) as a result of organised marketing during 
the financial year is more than one million pounds sterling. ”’ 

A number of interesting graphs illustrating the course of organised marketing 
as practised in Queensland are included in this report. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Statistical Register 1926-1927. Compiled from Official Records. Adelaide, 
1928. 15 pp. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Direction géné- 
rale du Travail. Section de la Statistique. Enquéte sur la situation des industries 
(dablissements de 10 ouvriers et plus) 31 octobre 1926. Seconde Partie. Volume IJ. 
Exposé des méthodes et analyse des résultats. Brussels, 1928. 56 pp. 
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Offiee du Travail. Statistique des Accidents du Travail élaborée par l’ Office 
du Travail d’aprés les documents fournis en exécution de la loi du 24 décembre 1903 
sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. Année 1922. 
Tome I. Cadres [a IX. vir + 635 pp. Tome II. Cadres X et XI. Exposé des résul- 
tats ct tableaux comparatifs. v111 + 587 pp. Brussels, 1927. 


Ministére de |’Intérieur et de !'Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et 
du Gongo belge 1925-1926. Brussels, 1928. cxxvir + 286 pp. 15 frs. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ministére de la Prévoyance sociale. Politique et prévoyance sociales en Tchéco- 
slovaquie du ler janvier au 31 décembre 1927. Prepared from official reports by 
Dr. Jean Ripa. Publications of the Social Institute No. 38. Prague, 1928. 29 pp. 

Dr. Ripa, Counsellor in the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare, describes 
the organisation of this Department and gives an account of social policy in Czecho- 
slovakia during 1927, more especially as regards assistance to young persons and 
the infirm, housing, labour protection, unemployment relief, employment facilities, 
home work, shop committees, factory inspection, social insurance and emigration. 


DENMARK 

Den XI Internationale Arbejdskonference, Genéve 1928. Beretning fra de danske 
Delegerede. Reprinted from Socialt Tidsskrijt, November 1928. Copenhagen, 
1928. 54 pp. 

Report by the Danish Delegates on the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference. A table showing the progress of ratifications of International 
Labour Conventions up to October 1928 is given as an appendix. 


ESTONIA 

Ministé:e du Travail et de la Prévoyancee sociale. La législation sociale en Estonie. 
By Woldemar Groumann. Tallinn, 1928. 40 pp. 

This clear and brief exposition of social legislation in Estonia deals with labour 
regulation, social insurance and public assistance, and the position of Estonia 
in regard to the International Labour Conventions. 


PINLAND 

Socialministeriet Férsikringsbyra. Arbetsstatistik. Understédskassor, ar 1926. 
Finlande Officiella Statistik. XXVI. Statistique ouvriére. Caisses de Secours, 
année 1926. Statistique officielle de Finlande, XXVI. Helsingfurs, 1928. 91 pp. 


PRANCE 

Ministére du Travail, do l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance sociales. 
Statistique générale de la Franee. Annuaire statistique 1927. France et Colonies. 
Paris, 1928. wL + 438 pp. 


GERMANY 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiter aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Sechzigster 
Band. Erstes Heft. Berlin, 1928. 


Statistisehes Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche Reich, 1928. 
Berlin, 1928. 


HAMBURG 


Gesundheitsbehérde Hamburg. Hygiene und soziale Hygiene in Hamburg. 
Zur neunzigsten Versammlung der Deutschen Naturforscher und Aertze in Hamburg 
im Jahre 1928. Hamburg, 1928. x1 + 672 pp. 


This well-planned and well-illustrated work, relating to public health and social 
hygiene institutions in Hamburg, includes two articles devoted respectively to 
factory inspection (Mr. E. ScuaFrer) and to occupational associations (Sass). 


Statistisehes Landesamt. Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates. Heft XXXIV. 
Die Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszdhlung vom 16. Juni 1925. 3. Teil: Die gewerbliche 
Betriebszdhlung. Hamburg, 1928. 223 pp. 
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SAXONY 


Arbeitsministerium. Jahresberichte der Sdchsischen Gewerbe- Aufsichtsbeamten 
fir 1927 nebst Jahresbericht des Oberbergamtes und der Bergdmter itber den sdchsischen 
Bergbau und die unterirdisch betriebenen gewerblichen Gruben, Sonderausgabe nach 
den von der Reichs-Arbeitsverwaltung veriéffentlichten Jahresberichten der 
Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten. Dresden, C. Heinrich, 1928. x + 385 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council 
of the League of Nations on the Administration of Togoland under British Mandate 
for the Year 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 33 pp. 3s. 


Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League 
of Nations on the Administration of the British Cameroons for the Year 1927. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 128 pp., maps. 5s. 


Committee on Industry and Trade. Survey of Metal Industries: Iron and Steel, 
Engineering, Electrical Manufacturing, Shipbuilding, with a chapter on the Coal 
Industry. Being Part IV of a Survey of Industries. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
vill + 528 pp. 5s. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of Proceedings under the Agricul- 
tural Wages (Regulation) Act for the Year ending 30 September 1927. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 84 pp. 1s. 6d. 


INDIA 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the year ending 
31 December 1927. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
1928. vir + 193 pp. Rs. 2-4 or 4s. 


ITALY 
Cassa nazionale per le Assicurazioni soeiali. La regolamentazione internazionale 


dell’ assicurazione malattia e la Riforma italiana in materia di previdenza e di assi- 
curazioni sociali. Estratto dalla pubblicazione Le Assicurazioni Sociale, Anno IV, 
Marzo-Aprile 1928, N. 2. Rome, 1928. 28 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 

Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Geneeskundige Onderzoekingen 
der Arbeidsinspectie in 1927 en Mededeelingen Omtrent Beroepszieklen. Overdruk 
uit het Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie over 1927. The Hague, 1928. Pp. 205- 
349, illustr. 0.50 fl. 

This reprint from the general report on factory inspection in the Netherlands 
during 1927 gives the results of medical examinations of workers in various indus- 
tries and contains a number of communications concerning occupational diseases. 


Verslag omtrent de Bemoeiingen der Gemeente Amsterdam in Arbeidszaken en de 
Verzekering tegen Werkloosheid over 1927. 90 pp. 
Report for 1927 on the activities of the municipal authorities of Amsterdam in 


connection with insurance against unemployment and other matters affecting 
labour. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Census and Statisties Office. Statistical Report for the Year 1926. With a Statis- 
tical Summary of the Dominion from 1877 to 1926. Wellington, 1928. xxxvmi + 
190 pp. 4s. 


Department of Labour. Report 1 April 1927 to 31 March 1928. Wellington, 
1928. 33 pp. 


National Industrial Conference 1928. Report of Proceedings. Wellington, 1928. 
1v + 450 pp. 


This volume contains a full account of the proceedings of the New Zealand 
National Industrial Conference held from 27 March to 18 May 1928, a summary 
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of which was given in Industrial and Labour Information, Volume XXVI, No. 11, 
11 June 1928, p. 382, and Volume XXVII, No. 8, 20 August 1928, p.193. It also 
includes several interesting papers by New Zealand economists dealing with the 
various problems discussed by the Conference, and in particular with the system 
of arbitration and conciliation of industrial disputes. 


NORWAY 


Statens Inspektorat for Arbeidsformidlingen og Arbeidsledighedsforsikringen. 
Arsberetning 1926-27. Oslo, Arnesen, 1928. 28 pp. 


Annual report of the Norwegian Inspectorate of Labour Exchanges and Un- 
employment Insurance for the financial year 1926-1927. 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1928. Annuaire 
Statistique de la Norvége, 1928. Oslo, 1928. 272 pp. 


POLAND 


Glowny Urzad Statystyezny. Office central de Statistique. Rocznik Statystyki 
Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 1928. Annuaire statistique de la République polonaise, 
1928. Warsaw. xix + 606 pp. 


Ministére des Finanees. Industrie polonaise en 1926. By B. RzeEPECKI. 
Warsaw. 44 pp. 


Describes the position of Polish industry in 1926 and the state of employment 
in the different branches of industry. Data are also supplied relating to home 
consumption and exports, the part played by home and foreign markets in the 
renewed industrial activity, and, finally, the industrial reorganisation in Poland. 


Ministére du Travail et de I’ Assistance sociale. L’hygiéne du travail en Pologne. 
Warsaw, 1927. 20 pp. 


Rocznik Pracowniczych Zwiazkéw Zawodowych w Polsce. Rok 1927. 
Annuaire des syndicats professionnels des travailleurs en Pologne, 1927. Warsaw, 
1928. 80 pp. 


The data given in this yearbook were obtained by means of a questionnaire 
addressed to the occupational organisations in Poland. ‘They relate to the general 
situation as regards occupational organisation in that country, trade unions, intel- 
lectual workers’ and civil servants’ organisations. Alphabetical lists of occupa- 
tional organisations, and of their publications in 1927, and reports on their activities 
and on conferences and congresses held in 1927, are given in an appendix. 


Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Ten Years’ Social Policy in Poland, 
1918-1928. Warsaw, 1928. 74 pp., diagrams, maps. 


Thi; statement, prepared by Mrs. Bernstein-Lychowska, Counsellor in the Polish 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, is the first attempt at a connected account 
of the development of social policy in the Polish Republic. A description of 
the organisation of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare is followed by an 
account of the difficulties which beset the work of that Department during the 
early days of the Republic and the period preceding the stabilisation of the currency. 
Protective labour legislation, labour inspection, social insurance, methods of con- 
ciliation and arbitration inagriculture and in industry, workers’ organisations, and 
emigration are then dealt within turn. A special paragraph is devoted to Poland’s 
relations with the International Labour Organisation and the ratification of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. Mrs. Bernstein-Lychowska also gives a brief account 
of the functions of the mixed ‘‘ Consultative Councils ” attached to the Ministry. 


RUMANIA 


Ministerul muncii, cooperatiei si asigurarilor sociale. Directia de studii si sta- 
tistica. (a) Conjlictele colective de munca din 1927. xxxxu1 + 72 pp. (b) Conventiile 
colective de munca din 1927. Lx111 + 338 pp. (c) Miscarea salariilor in anul 1927. 
xvilt + 177 pp. Bucarest, 1928. 


These three reports deal respectively with industrial disputes, collective agree- 
ments and wages in Rumania during 1927, 
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SPAIN 


Instituto Nacional de Previsién. Qué es el Instituto Nacional de Previsién. 
Madrid, 1927. 24 pp. 


Describes the origin, organisation and work of the Spanish National Provident 
Institute. 


SWEDEN 


Kommerskollegium. Industri, berdttelse for ar 1926. Sveriges officiella statistik. 
Industri och bergshantering. Stockholm, 1928. 


The final report of the Swedish Board of Trade on Swedish Industry during 
1926. The report contains a French summary. 


SWITZERLAND 


Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1927. Berne, 
1928. xx + 388 pp. 6 frs. 


Département fédéral de l Economie publique. Assurance-vieillesse et assurance- 
survivants. Exposé des motifs d’un projet de loi {édérale el texte de ce projet. Berne, 
1928. 148 pp. 


This volume is also published in German. 


Rapports économiques et statistique sociale. La législation suisse en matiére 
de réglementation du travail et d’assurances sociales, du ler octobre 1924 au 31 décem- 
bre 1927. Berne, 1928. 188 pp. 


Office fédéral du Travail. Assurance-chémage. Principes d’application de la loi 
fédérale du 17 octobre 1924 concernant l’allocation de subventions pour lUassurance- 
chémage et de l’ordonnance I du 9 avril 1925 concernant l’exécution de ladite loi. 
Berne, 1928. 54 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. How fo use Current Business 
Statistics. Prepared by Mortimer B. Lane. Government Printing Office, 1928. 
v1 + 90 pp. 15 cents. 


This study indicates the practical value to business men of current business 
statistics. In a foreword, Mr. Hoover states that during the past five years of 
prosperity, the absence of the violent fluctuations which have characterised most 
of the previous periods of great activity is in large measure ‘‘ due to greater know- 
ledge of the current facts of business and a growing experience in utilising this 
knowledge. The small business man particularly has benefited through the 
use of current statistics. ... This knowledge has helped him tostabilise his business 
in spite of intense competition and the lowering of price levels of the past few years. ”’ 
By use of the data available, business men can guide their companies with profit 
** by statistical knowledge instead of guesswork ”’. 

Striking examples from the experience of various companies are given to show 
how profits have been increased or losses avoided by the use of current business 
statistics. Outlines are given of the systems adopted by certain undertakings for 
using business statistics as a means of forecasting the trend of business conditions 
in the early future and for planning their production on the basis of these fore- 
casts. A description is given of methods of interpreting and applying in business 
life the statistics published regularly by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Activities and Functions 
of a State Department of Labour. Bulletin No. 479. Miscellaneous Series. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. v + 159 pp. 25 cents. 


——- American Trade Unions and the Problem of Unemployment. From 
the Monthly Labour Review, March 1928. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1928. 23 pp. 
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This article gives a detailed account of the measures which have been taken by 
trade unions in the United States to prevent the occurrence of unemployment 
among their members and to alleviate its effects when it occurs. 


—— —— Apprenticeship in Building Construction. Bulletin No. 459. Miscel- 
laneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. v + 133 pp. 20 cents. 


Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services held at Detroit, Mich., 25-28 October 
1927. Bulletin No. 478. Employment and Unemployment Series. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1928. v1 + 36 pp. 10 cents. 


This Bulletin contains papers, by officials of employment services, dealing 
among others with the following questions: ‘‘ Should employment work be a 
State monopoly ”; ‘‘ Civilian vocational rehabilitation’; ‘‘ Some of the prob- 
lems of the middle-aged man — his chances of securing employment”; ‘‘ The 
employment service and the agricultural interests ” ; ‘‘ The function of a Federal 
Government in a co-ordinated nation-wide system of employment offices ” ; 
** Uniform methods in ‘management of employment services ”’. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Co-operative Part-Time Education. 
The Present Status of Co-operative Schools and Classes in the United States with 
Suggestions as to Methods by which such Work may be organised. Bulletin No. 130. 
Trade and Industrial Series, No 36. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 
vir + 35 pp. 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in Relation to Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. An Analysis of Certain Provisions of Workmen’s Compensation Laws showing 
their Relation to the Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 
Bulletin No. 126. Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 15. Washington, 
1927. 1x + 146 pp. 25 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Statisties and Information. Compensation 
Statistics. Year ended 30 June 1927. Special Bulletin No. 157. New York, 1928. 
56 pp. 

—_— Labour Law and Pertinent Provisions of the State Departments 
Law, Penal Law, Education Law, General Business Law and Domestic Relations 
Law. With Amendments, Additions and Annotations to 1 August 1928. New York, 
1928. 168 pp. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Board of Edueation. Report of Slate Board of Education. Two Years ending 
30 June 1926. Charleston, 1927. 334 pp. 


The second part of the volume contains articles and reports on vocational 
education in West Virginia for the years 1924-1926, and an outline of plans for 
vocational education for a five-year period (1927-1932). These plans refer mainly 
to the following problems: general direction, agricultural education, trade and 
industrial education, home economics education, teacher training, etc. 

The last part of the report deals with the civilian rehabilitation problem in 
West Virginia. The reader will find reports for the years 1924-1926, a special 
report on a survey of the blind, and a plan of administration and supervision of the 
rehabilitation programme of the State for the years 1927-1930. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Academy of Political Science. Proceedings. Vol. XIII, No. 1, June 1928. 
Fact- Finding in Labour Disputes. Edited by Parker Thomas Moon. New York, 
Columbia University. x11 + 194 pp. 
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This volume reproduces a series of addresses and papers presented at the three 
sessions of the Semi-Annual Meeting of the Academy of Political Science held in 
the City of New York, 11 April 1928. The general topic of the meeting was fact- 
finding in labour disputes by Governmental or voluntary agencies, but other 
aspects of industrial relations were also discussed, including the use of injunctions 
and the rdle of the courts in labour disputes. The subject of trade unionism and 
employee representation plans was discussed from many different angles by 
representatives of capital, of management and of labour, and by distinguished 
economists. In the discussion on the wider subject of present needs in industry 
points considered were the rdle of insurance in promoting the common interests 
of capital and labour, the chief conclusions of the British Liberal Industrial Enquiry, 
rationalisation in industry, industrial arbitration, and ‘‘ mutualism ”’, i.e. genuine 
co-operation between capital and labour. 


Aftalion, Albert. Monnaie et industrie. Les grands problémes de l’heure présente. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929. vi + 262 pp. 


The reader will be glad to find in this work a number of important articles by 
Mr. Aftalion published, during 1927 and 1928, in various periodicals and dealing 
with monetary problems considered principally in their relation to industrial 
activity. Special mention may be made of the chapters devoted to stabilisation 
of prices, the influence of money control (monnaie dirigée) on periodical crises, and 
business forecasts. 


All-Australian Trades Union Congress. Official Report of the All- Australian 
Trades Union Congress held at Melbourne, 16-21 July 1928. Melbourne, 1928. 


Allgemeiner Deutseher Gewerkschaftsbund. Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 
13. Kongresses der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands (3. Bundestag des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Gewerkschaftbundes) abgehalten in Hamburg 3.-7. September 1928. Berlin, 
1928. 340 pp. 


Altekar, A.S. A History of Village Communities in Western India. University 
of Bombay Economic Series No. V. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Humphrey Milford, 


Oxford University Press, 1927. xv + 144 pp. 


Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Report of Fifth National Delegate Conference held at St. Anne’s Hall on the 18th, 
19th, 20th and 21st July 1928. London. 206 pp. 


Antonelli, Etienne. Guide pratique des assurances sociales. Commentaire et texte 
complet de la loi du 5 avril 1928. Bibliothéque technique. Paris, Payot, 1928. 
229 pp. 20 frs. 

Assekuranz-Jahrbuch. Band 47. Schriftleitung: Prof. S. LeEnayev. Vienna, 
Leipzig, Compassverlag, 1928. vim + 604 pp. 


Bacher, Isabella. Die christlichen Gewerkschaften und ihre Stellung zum ‘‘ Kapi- 
talistischen Geist’’. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwirde der 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Kéln. Cologne, 
Druckerei der Kélner Studentenburse, 1927. 100 pp. 


Baker, Thomas S. La terre du réalisme. L’esprit américain. Machinisme et stan- 
dardisation. L’opinion publique américaine. Dotation Carnegie pour la paix inter- 
nationale. Publications de la conciliation internationale. Bulletin No. 1, 1928. 
Paris, 1928. 125 pp. 


The European branch of the Carnegie Institute for International Peace gives 
in this pamphlet the text of lectures delivered in French in Paris, during March 
1928, by Mr. Baker, President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburg). 
The lecturer analyses the principal problems which Americans are facing to-day and 
to which the great prosperity of the United States has given rise. He does not 
consider that, viewing the matter from a general standpoint, mechanisation and 
standardisation present any serious danger for the civilisation of the American 
people. High wages and short hours, in his opinion, provide sufficient compen- 
sation for monotony in industrial occupations. The vulnerable point, however, 
in American philosophy is perhaps, he says, “‘ the illusion which consists in the belief 
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that progress is measurable only by the improvements wrought in what may be 
called the mechanical side of our existence. ”’ 


Behringer, F. Herkunft, Vorbildung und Berufsausbildung der Kaufmannslehr- 
linge. Hamburg. 71 pp. 


Bernard, René. L’ application pratique de la loi du 12 mars 1920 sur les syndicats 
professionnels. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
1928. 140 pp. 

In the first two chapters the author shows in what measure workers’, employers’ 
and agricultural organisations have derived practical advantages from the new 
prerogatives afforded them by the Act of 12 March 1920, from the point of view 
of their right to take legal action and their capacity to acquire and possess pro- 
perty and to enter into contracts. In the third chapter, the author considers the 
effects which the legal recognition of federations of unions — employers’, workers’ 
and agricultural unions — may have on the organisation of capital, labour and 
agricultural interests. 


Bernége, Paulette. Si les femmes faisaient les maisons. Paris, ‘‘ Mon chez moi ”’, 
1928. 58 pp. 

An interesting and suggestive appeal for the rationalisation ot workers’ dwellings 
with due regard to the requirements of domestic work and the provision of modern 
conveniences. 


Bertheau. 25 Jahre Deutsches Arbeilsschutz-Museum, 1903-1928. Mit einem 
Geleitwort von Dr. Gers. Berlin, 1928. 95 pp. 


Beveridge, Sir William H. British Food Control. Economic and Social History 
of the World War. British Series. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Division of Economics and History. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. 
xx -+ 447 pp. 

This review of British food control by the Director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, formerly Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, covers a stretch of nearly seven years, beginning with the entry of Great 
Britain into the world war, 4 August 1914, and ending with the formal demise of 
the Ministry of Food, 31 March 1921. It is an interesting record of an administra- 
tive experiment in the control of supplies (imports and home produce), the regula- 
tion of prices, rationing and distribution, and methods of enforcement. In the 
last chapter, the author, in the light of the experience acquired, weighs the merits 
and disadvantages of food control or food trading as a normal function of the 
State. He concludes that little gain either to consumer or producer would accrue 
from public regulation of food supply in peace time. 

In addition to a statistical appendix the volume includes a number of tables 
in the text and a list of statistical tables available for reference in the library of 
the Board of Trade. 


Blijdenstein, Elisabeth. Die Katholischen Holldndischen Gewerkschaften in ihrer 
Eigenart. Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Kéln. Cologne, Emil Pilgram, 
1927. 50 pp. 


Bosch Kemper, M.J.de. Proeve tot vaststelling van een volgorde der conjunctuur 
phasen tusschen een aantal gegevens, die mogelijk zouden kunnen dienen als indices 
voor de Nederlandsche conjunctuur. Essai d’établissement d’une succession dans les 
phases de certaines courbes qui pourraient servir d’indices de la situation économique 
des Pays-Bas. Overdruck van het Bijvoegsel van de Sociaal-economische Kroniek 
van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek over het 3e kwartaal 1927. 16 pp. 


British Social Hygiene Council. Imperial Social Hygiene Congress, 3-7 October 
1927. Proceedings. London. 313 pp. 

In the discussions on various problems connected with the prevention of vene- 
real disease, a great deal of attention was devoted to the question of seamen’s 
welfare in ports. Among the six interesting papers submitted relating to seamen, 
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special mention may be made of one contributed by Dr. Carozz1, chief of the 
Industrial Health Section in the International Labour Office, dealing with ‘* Social 
Insurance of Seamen and the International Labour Office ’’, which summarises 
the work accomplished by the Office in this connection. 


Chalupny, Dr. E. Sistema sotsiologii (v narisi). Précis du systéme de sociologie. 
Institut Ukrainien de Sociologie &4 Prague. Prague, 1927. 55 pp. 

Mr. Chalupny, author of the first sociological treatise written in Czech, gives 
in this brochure, prepared at the request of the Ukrainian Institute of Sociology 
in Prague, a summary of the principal ideas developed in his works. 


Chaudhuri, Kshitish Chandra, The History and Economics of the Land System 
in Bengal. Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray, Calcutta, The Bool Company, 1927. x1x + 
148 pp. 


Clapp, Mary A., and Strong, Mabel A. The School and the Working Child. Being 
a Study ofthe Administration of Certain Laws pertaining to the Children in Industry 
by Fifty School Departments of Massachusetts. Boston, Massachusetts Child Labour 
Committee, 1928. x + 226 pp. 

The study shows how the child labour laws in Massachusetts are administered 
by the local school authorities. It is concerned with two codes of laws ; the first 
affords protection to children and young persons by the requirement of working 
certificates, by limiting hours and by prohibiting employment in dangerous 
occupations ; the second regulates compulsory education and provides for con- 
tinuation schools which working children must attend. The importance of the 
working certificate system and its administration is insisted on. The aim of this 
system is to help the child to secure such opportunities for development as best 
suit his special physical and mental opportunities or limitations. When a child 
reaches a certain age and grade he has the right to leave school, but the question of 
whether he ought to leave is left open. The able administrator, though he can 
exercise no compulsion, may bring influence to bear to keep the child at school 
or to direct him towards employment suited to his abilities. Some administrators 
do this ; others, apparently in d majority, conscientiously carry out the letter of the 
law but neglect its spirit. A broader interpretation is urged in order that each 
child who leaves school may be assured, not only of perfunctory protection, but of 
positive aid. 

Confederazione Generale enti Autarchiei. Relazione della Commissione inter- 
nazionale per la statistica delle abitazioni, Monaco di Baviera, Maggio 1928. Rome. 


11 pp. 

Deutseher Aussechuss fiir Technisches Schulwesen und Reichshund Deutscher 
Technik. Technikvoran. Jahrbuch mit Kalender fir die Jugend, 1929. Berlin, 1928. 
200 pp. 


De Viaemynek, E. L’assurance-chémage. Les ‘‘ Cahiers ’’ de la Commission 
syndicale de Belgique, No. 10, October 1928. 60 pp. 

An able and well-documented work on the present organisation of unemploy- 
ment insurance in Belgium with a short historical sketch, some indications on the 
outlook for the future, and some references to the international situation. 


De Werkgevers en de Openbare Arbeidsmiddeling. Rapport over een aan het 
Einde 1927 Ingesteld Onderzoek naar het Oordeel van de Werkgevers over de Openbare 
Arbeidsbemiddeling en het Gebruik dat zij daarvan maken. Waarlem. 28 pp. 


This report contains the results of an enquiry undertaken at the end of 1927 
with a view to ascertaining the opinions of employers in the Netherlands with 
regird to public employment exchanges and the use they make of them. The 
report was analysed in Jndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVIII, No. 12, 
p. 368. 


Diring, Dr. Hermann. Die Luftversicherung. Entwicklung, Recht und Technik. 
Veréffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs- Wissenschaft. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Alfred Manes. Heft XLII. Berlin, E. S. Mittler and Sohn, 1928. 
232 pp. 
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Economic Problems in Europe To-day. Edited by W. Henderson PRINGLE, 
M.A., LL.B. With an Introduction by Sir Charles Grant Rosertson, C.V.O., 
M.A., LL.D. London, A. and C. Black, 1928. x1 + 146 pp. 5s. 


Ferenezi, Imre. Die Wanderungsstatistik und die Internationale Arbeitsorgani- 
sation. Abdruck aus Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Organ der Deutschen Sta- 
tistischen Gesellschaft. Begrindet von Georg von Mayr. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Friedrich Zann. 18. Band. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. Pp. 301-313. 

This is a detailed survey of the efforts of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion for the improvement of migration statistics. The results obtained and the 
problems still to be solved are shown. 


Festschrift zum 25-jdhrigen Bestehen des Konsumvereins Wohlfahrt'e.G. m.b.H. 
Essen- Altenessen, 1903-1928. 62 pp., illustr. 


Foa, Bruno. Influenze monetarie sulla distribuzione della ricchezze. La inflazione. 
Milan, Albrighi, Segati and Co., 1927. 146 pp. 15 lire. 

The author considers the influence of monetary inflation on the distribution 
of wealth and the transfer of purchasing power from one class to another, and the 
effects on industrial activity, trade, agriculture and landed property, speculation 
in stocks, and wages and salaries during recent years. Numerous references are 
made to the *‘ Enquiry into Production ” carried out by the International Labour 
Office. 

Frank, Dr. Walter. Hofprediger Adolf Stoecker und die christlichsoziale Bewegung. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 450 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 1927 
to June 1928, London, 1928. 


Gesehiiftsstelle der deutschen Land- und Fo.stwirtschaft in Prag. Antrag auf 
Abdnderung einiger Bestimmungen des Gesetzes vom 9. Oktober 1924, Slg. d: G. u. 
B. Nr. 221, betreffend die Versicherung der Arbeitnehmer fiir den Fall der Krankheit, 
der Invaliditat und des Alters. Prague, 1927. 72 pp. 


Gewerkschaftskommission Deutschésterreichs. Bericht der Gewerkschajts- 
kommission an den 10. ésterreichischen Gewerkschafiskongress, Wien, Juni 1928. 
Protokoll des 10. dsterreichischen (des 3. deutschésterreichischen) Gewerkschaftskon- 
gresses abgehalten vom 18. bis 22. Juni 1928 in Wien. Vienna, 1928. rv + 490 pre 


Graziadei, Antonio. Capitale e salari. Milan, Casa Editrice Monanni. 154 pp. 


Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. VIII. Abteilung. Aussenhandel und Aussen- 
handelspolitik. (Die internationalen Wirtschaftsbeziehungen.) Edited by Franz 
EuLensBurc. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1929. x11 + 327 pp. 18 
marks ; bound, 21.50 marks. 


Guinehard, J. Befolkningsutvecklingen och dess konsekvenser. Reprinted 
from Svensk Tidsskrift. Stockholm, 1928. 19 pp. 

A study of the demographic development in Sweden and its economic conse- 
quences, by the Director of the Stockholm Municipal Statistical Office. 


Hansen, K. A. Forebyggelse af Ulykkestilfaelde under Arbejde. Reprinted 
from Socialt Tidsskrift, official organ of the Ministries of the Interior and of 
Public Health. Copenhagen, Harald Gensen, 1928. 42 pp. 

Summary of Danish legislation relating to the prevention of industrial accidents. 


Hauskneeht-Derendinger, E. Das Dienstbotenproblem. Zurich, Pro Juventute, 
1928. 122 pp. 

Heyde, Dr. Ludwig. Rationalisierung und Arbeiterschaft. Sonderabdruck aus 
Strukturwandlungen der Deutschen Volkswirtschaft, pp. 278-294. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing. 

Hunerwadel, Dr. Hans. Die Leistungen der anerkannten Krankenkassen. Fragen 
der Sozialversicherung. Herausgegeben vom Konkordat der Schweizerischen 
Krankenkassen. Heft 5. Berne, 1928. 48 pp. 
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Industrial Welfare Society. Ninth Annual Lecture Conference on Industrial 
Welfare, Balliol College, Oxford, 7-11 September 1928. London, 1928. 114 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Information Bureau on Women’s Work. Industrial Accidents and Ohiv’s Women 
Workers. Toledo, Ohio, 1928. 19 pp. 


Jaurés, Jean. Pages choisies. New edition with introduction and notes by Paul 
DESANGEs and Luc Murtea. Paris, Editions Rieder, 1928. 286 pp. 15 frs. 


In this collection of extracts from the writings and speeches of Jean Jaurés 
the editors have devoted special attention to matter hitherto unpublished or 
difficult to procure. 


Jeremié, Dusan M. O problemu emigracije i imigracije i o medunarodnim spora- 
zumima za njegovo uredenje. Belgrade, Stampa Tucovic, 1928. 80 pp. 


Joseph-Lussheimer, Emmy. Zur Theorie der Berufswahl unter Benutzung der 
Berufswahltatsachen der Abiturienten einer Grosstadt. Schriften zur Psychologie der 
Berufseignung und des Wirtschaftslebens herausgegeben von Otto LIPMANN 
und William Stern. Heft 35. Leipzig, Johann Barth, 1928. 80 pp. 


Krejei, Dr. Dobrosiav. La statistique agricole en Tchécoslovaquie. Institut 
International d’Agriculture. Service de la Statistique Générale. L’organisation de 
la statistique agricole dans les divers pays. No. 2. Rome, 1928. 138 pp. 


Kresta, Dr. Vaclav. Brazilie. Pouceni pro ceskoslovenske vystehovalce. Masary- 
kova Akademie Pracé. Prague, 1928. 79 pp. 


Dr. Kresta, Czechoslovak Consul at Santos, describes conditions in Brazil for 
the information of prospective Czechoslovak emigrants. 


Kuegynski, Jiirgen. Léhne und Konjunktur in Amerika. Berlin, Verlag der 
Finanzpolitischen Korrespondenz, 1928. 28 pp. 


This study reproduces and supplements data on wages in the United States, 
published by the American Federation of Labour in its Research series, and 
prepared by the author and a collaborator (Miss STEINFELD). 


Kruger, Hans, and Baade, Fritz. Sozialdemokratische Agrarpolitik. Erlduterun- 
gen zum sozialdemokratischen Agrarprogramm. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz. 99 pp. 


Kussner, Karl. Englische Volksbildungsarbeit. Stuttgart, Verlag Silberburg, 
1927. 155 pp. 


Labbé, E. Les loisirs ouvriers. Cercle Parisien de la Ligue francaise de 1’Ensei- 
gnement. Paris, 1928. 16 pp. 


In this communication made to the forty-fourth Congress of the French Educa- 
tional League, held at Lille, 16 June 1928, the General Director of Technical 
Education draws attention to the discussion on the question of workers’ spare 
time at the Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1924), 
‘the most striking international attempt made to sclve the problem’. He 
reviews the endeavours made in this connection in each country, and emphasises 
the danger of dispersion of effort. 


Landwirtschaftskammer fiir die Provinz Sachsen. Die Landarbeiterfrage in 
der Provinz Sachsen. Heft 53. Halle, 1928. 101 pp. 


The Chamber of Agriculture for the Province of Saxony has published a study 
on the agricultural labour problem in that Province. This study notes a serious 
deficiency in the labour supply, which has sometimes resulted in crops not being 
harvested. Attempts have been made to overcome the deficiency in the labour 
. supply by means of family labour. 

The Chamber mentions causes of rural exodus and emphasises the fact that 
it is due not so much to the attractiveness of the town, as to the hardness of agri- 
cultural work which repels workers. 

An annex to the study contains statements from many local societies and 
agricultural schools, which add much valuable information to this study. 
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Lauber, Dr. Werner. Der Schutz der Berufskrankheiten in der Schweiz. Beitrage 
zur schweizerischen Verwaltungskunde. Heft 27. Herausgegeben von der 
Schweizerischen Staatsschreiber-Konferenz. Zurich, Institut Orell Fissli, 1927. 
53 pp. 

Study on Swiss legislation relating to workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases. The first chapter deals with employers’ liabilities, which in Switzerland 
extended to occupational diseases as early as 1877. The author devotes the 
second chapter to sickness insurance, which has been substituted for the liability 
of the employer, and in particular, to workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases and the attitude of the Swiss Government to the question. Ina concluding 
chapter Dr. Lauber expresses the hope that workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases will in future be assimilated to that for industrial accidents. 


Praxis des sozialen Unfallversicherungsrechts der Schweiz. Berne, Hans 
Huber, 1928. 375 pp. 


A valuable guide to the administration of Swiss law on accident insurance. 
The work — published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the coming 
into force of the Federal Act of 13 June 1911 on compulsory insurance against 
accidents (Part II), which became operative as from 1 April 1918 — contains a 
methodical review of decisions rendered by the Federal Insurance Court, of which 
the author is registrar. The value of the work as a reference book is increased by 
the fact that it includes, arranged in chronological order, all the judgments 
which are recognised as embodying principles of importance. A series of studies 
and reports on problems connected with compulsory insurance against accidents 
follows. 

Finally, a convenient index of the questions raised by the decisions and 
explanatory statements in each case facilitates research. 


Leipart, Theodor, and Erdmann, Lothar. Arbeilerbildung und Volksbildung. 
Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1928. 


64 pp. 


Lorange, 0. Oversikt over Lov om arbeiderbeskyttelse i industrielle virksomheter 
av 18 september 1915 med endringer og tilleggslover av 11 juli 1919 og 29 mai 1925. 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug and Co., 1928. 57 pp. 


Survey of the Norwegian Act on labour protection in industrial undertakings, 
with amendments of 11 July 1919 and 29 May 1925. 


Meakin, Walter. The New Industrial Revolution. A Study for the General 
Reader of Rationalisation and Post-War Tendencies of Capitalism and Labour. 
London, Victor Gollancz, 1928. 284 pp. Qs. 

The effects of rationalisation on modern industry are likely to prove as far- 
reaching as those of the industrial revolution during the nineteenth century, if 
the recent remarkable restoration of prosperity in Germany, described by Dr. Mea- 
kin, is any criterion of the results to be expected from its wider application. Very 
clearly and very thoroughly the author explains the scope and methods of Germany’s 
reorganisation in her various industries — in particular, the coal, iron and steel, 
and chemical industries and in agriculture. Then, in the light of these events, 
he examines the situation in the depressed industries in Great Britain, with special 
reference to the coal industry, and discusses the constructive measures he holds to be 
essential to a solution of the problem. Fundamental issue; of labour policy in rela- 
tion to the capitalist system are considered in later chapters, which deal with 
Labour’s attitude to rationalisation, the effect of rationalisation on unemployment, 
on prices and wages, and on trade expansion. The question of industrial centra- 
lisation (employers’ combines and trusts) is discussed in its national and inter- 
national aspects. Finally, the author deals with German trade union policy and 
the changes which must be looked for in the relations between employers and 
workers wherever rational methods on a large scale are introduced. 

The case for rationalisation is carefully argued throughout, and this book should 
help to clear up much confusion of thought on the subject. ‘‘ The whole question ”’, 
the author points out, ‘‘ must be approached from the viewpoint of the well-being 
of industry and the nation as a whole, rather than from the narrow outlook of purely 
sectional interests.” 
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Meyer, Hakon. Betraktninger over arbeiderbevegelsen. 
Oslo, 1927. 272 pp. 

A study of Communism, its aims and methods, by the secretary of the Parlia- 
mentary group of the Norwegian Labour Party, which is affiliated neither to the 
Socialist nor to the Communist International. One of the chapters of the book 
contains monographs on the labour movement in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria and Poland. 


National Conference of Social Work, Proccedinas of the National Conference of 
Social Work al the Fifty-fifth Annual Session held in Memphis, Tennessee, 2-9 May 
1928. Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1928. v1 + 670 pp. 


While most of the reports and papers reproduced in this volume of Proceedings 
relate tu American conditions, a certain number of questions of international 
concern are also trvated. It is of interest to note that a member of thestaffof 
the International Labour Office, Mr. D. Christie Tart, spoke at the Migration 
Division meetings on ** The World Movement of People”, and that Miss Julia 
Laturop, in her address on ‘‘ The Imperatives of International Relations : Social 
Implications ”, makes favourable reference to the International Labour Office 
in relation to its work on the utilisation of leisure. 

A striking feature of this meeting of the National Conference of Social Work 
was its preoccupation with conditions in the Southern States and the impact of 
white and coloured labour. Among the papers submitted may be mentioned those 
dealing with ; ‘* Industrial Problems of the New South : the Southern Mill Village ”’ ; 
** The New Industrial South ” ; ‘* The Negro Industrialist : the Effect of Changing 
Economie Conditions upon the Living Standard of Negroes ”’. 

The volume is a mine of information on recent tendencies of social work in the 
United States. 


Northeott, Clarence H., Sheldon, Oliver, Ward.opper, J. W., and Urwiek, L. 
Factory Organisation. With a Foreword by Professor J. H. Jones, M.A. Pitman’s 
Applied Economics Series. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1928. x1 + 252 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

A collection of articles on various aspects of modern factory management. 
The contributions of the various authors are as follows: Introduction, and ‘* The 
Principles and Practice of Industrial Relations ’’, by Clarence H. Norrucott; 
‘* The Organisation of Business Control ’’, by Oliver SHELpon; ‘‘ The Organisation 
of Production’ and ‘‘ Records and Costing’, by J.W. WarpropPeR’”’; 
** Marketing and Advertising ’”’ and ‘‘ Selling and Transport’, by L. Urwick. 
A bibliography and a short index are also given. 


Veier, mal og midler. 


Nystrim, Bertil. Magra iakitagelser rérande byggnads- och bostads{érhallandena i 
Férenta Slaterna. Berittelse éver en studieresa. Reprinted from Sociala Medde- 
landen, 1928. Stockholm, 1928. 17 pp. 

A report on a visit to the United States to study housing conditions, made 
by the head of the special research section of the Swedish Social Board. 


Office National d’IIygiéne sociale. Le cinématographe au service de l’'hygiéne 
sociale. Catalogue des films de propagande d’hygiéne sociale. Paris. 63 pp. 


Pergolesi, Feruceio. Lineamenti fondamentali del diritto del lavoro, Estratto 
dalia Rassegna Bibliografica delle Scienze Giuridiche, Anno III, Fasc. II. Salerno, 
1928. 36 pp. 

The author of this short but valuable study deals with fundamental problems 
of labour law, in particular with the codification of labour laws, the special structure 
of this new branch of legislation, its scope, object, definition and origin. 


Perlman, Selig. A Theory of the Labour Movement. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. x11 + 321 pp. 

In the first part of his book Mr. Perlman gives a survey of the historical develop- 
ment of the labour movement in Russia, the United States, Germany and Great 
Britain, in order to show the grounds on which he bases his theory of the labour 
movement, which is dealt with in Part II. Three basic factors, the author says, 
emerge in any modern labour situation: ‘‘ first, the resistance power of capitalism, 
determined by its own historical development ; second, the degree of dominance 
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over the labour movements by the intellectuals’ ‘ mentality’, which regularly 
underestimates capitalism’s resistance power and overestimates labour’s will to 
radical change ; and, third, the degree of maturity of a trade union ‘ mentality ’. ” 
As a result of further analysis and generalisation, the goal of ‘‘ organic” labour 
crystallises out as ‘‘ communism of opportunity ”’, the intellectuals divide into 
types distinguishable as ‘‘ ethical ’’, ** efficiency” and ‘‘determinist revolutionary’, 
while capitalism, ‘‘ instead of being a sheer material phenomenon’’, becomes the 


** effective will to power” of the capitalist class. 


Piceard, Dr. P. Lebenserwartungs-, Barwert- und Rententafeln zur Verwendung 
im Versicherungs- und Haftpflichtrecht, Obligationen-, Familien- und Erbrecht, 
Steuerrecht usw. Zweite, revidierte und vermehrte Auflage auf neuer statistischer 
Grundlage. Berne, Hans Huber, 1928. 60 pp. 


Pirtle, T. L. History of the Dairy Industry. Chicago, Mojonnier Bros. Company, 
1926. 645 pp., illustr. 

This work contains data collected by the author relating to the dairy industry 
in 13 countries. It is well supplied with statistics of cattle, production, imports 
and exports of dairy produce, etc. 


Pizzoli, Dr. Ugo. L’orientamento scolastico professionale. I1 edizione. Biblioteca 
dell’ Ente Nazionale Italiano per l’Organizzazione Scientifica del Lavoro. Serie 1. 
No. 2. Rome, 1927. rx + 124 pp. 


Pribram, Dr. Karl. Die weltwirtschajtliche Lage im Spiegel des Schrifttums der 
Wellwirtschaftskonferenz. Sonderabdruck Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. 26. Band. 
Heft 2. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Harms. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. 
Pp. 306-438. 


Priee, M. Philips. The Economic Problems of Europe, Pre- WarandAfjter. Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Sidney Wess, M.P. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1928. 
218 pp. 

Mr. Price, who remarks in the preface to this book that he has been impressed 
by the increasing internationalism of world economy, endeavours to trace the 
connection between the political rearrangements since the war and the material 
needs of society, the markets of the industrialist, the wages of the workmen, and 
the loans of the banks. 

The first five chapters are devoted to a review of post-war economy, and in the 
succeeding chapters Mr. Price discusses such questions as Europe’s need for colonial 
markets and new investment areas, the desire to control raw materials, and the 
reparations and war debt problems. Mr. Price considers that the remedy for 
economic depression is to be found in the increasing purchasing power of the 
masses, a solution which must depend on the supply and export of American and 
European capital. 

Rabinovitch, G. S. Le condizioni di lavoro nella pesca d’Islanda. Estratto da 


Bollettino di pesco, di piscicoltura e di idrobiologia, Anno 1V. Fascicolo II. Rome, 
A. Manuzio, 1928. 22 pp. 


Rager, Dr. Fritz. Wer kann die Altersfiirsorgerente in Oesterreich beziehen? 
Vienna, Rudolf Kamus und Co., 1928. 66 pp. 


Reiehsknappschaftsverein. Vierler Geschdfisbericht des Reichsknappschafts- 
verein in Berlin fiir das Jahr 1927. 137 pp. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz. Zugehérigkeit oder Nichtzugehérigkeit von Gdrtnereibetrieben 
zum Gewerbe. Berlin, Girtnerische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1928. 32 pp. 


Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in Practice and Theory. Studies in Economics and 
Political Science. Edited by the Director of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. No. 94 in the series of Monographs by writers connected with 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. London, George Routledge 
and Sons, 1928. x + 277 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The statistical investigations which form the basis of this book were originally 
undertaken, we are told, in the hope that a detailed study of wages in practice 
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might point the way to a theory of wages more realistic than the theories now 
current in economic literature. This hope was not realised, partly because the 
review of a sufficient number of industries would involve more study than a 
single individual can ordinarily undertake, and partly because of the inadequacy 
of the data available. Nevertheless the author reaches certain conclusions in this 
book which must be taken into consideration in any revision of wage theory. 

Part I consists of a study of wage movements during the forty years 1886-1926 
in five important British industries, viz., building, cotton, engineering, coal-mining 
and railway service. The relations between wages in the different industries and 
between those of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers within each industry 
are examined. Emphasis is laid on the importance of studying changes in skill 
in each occupation when making wage comparisons over a number of years. 

A study of collective bargaining in Great Britain during the last forty years 
forms the subject of Part II. Attention is called to the development of national 
agreements, standardisation of wage rates, the breakdown of custom and the 
adoption of new principles in wage fixing. Stress is laid on the greai increase in 
the bargaining power of trade unions. 

In Part III the author examines wage theories in the light of conclusions drawn 
from the practical surveys of his earlier chapters. He considers that factors 
peculiar to each industry have an influence which is not so completely submerged 
as existing wage theories are apt to imply ; he doubts whether the conception of a 
general rate of wages is not, at least under modern conditions, a mere theoretical 
abstraction. But his main concern is to insist that, in any revision of wage theory, 
full consideration should be given to the rise to power of trade unionism with all 
this implies. He wishes to ensure that collective bargaining shall find the place 
and status in wage theory to which it is entitled, in view of developments during 
the last forty years. He has a strong belief in the doctrine of high wages. He 
holds the view that human intervention to raise wages is not necessarily brought to 
nought by the play of natural economic forces, and that existing wage theory is 
wrong in asserting or implying the opposite. A powerful trade union to-day can 
clearly maintain wages, despite considerable unemployment, for a period sufli- 
ciently long to stimulate invention and improved organisation; the ultimate 
result will quite possibly be such a lowering of production costs, and consequent 
increase in demand, as will ensure the unemployed being reabsorbed. In order to 
provide this stimulus to improved production, trade unions should consciously 
try to keep wages not in exact adjustment with, but a trifle above, the current mar- 
ginal productivity rates. The permanent existence of a certain amount of unem- 
ployment which this would involve should not be regarded as a serious misfortune, 
still less as a disease, but rather as a mark of progress towards higher productivity 
and wages, and at the same time as the price of such progress. A forward wage 
policy on these lines implies the abandonment of restrictions on production and on 
improved methods which trade unions have sometimes imposed in the past, and a 
w.liingness on their part to co-operate with capital in improving the technique 
and organisation of production. 


Sindig, J. Der Versicherungspool. Sein Wesen und seine wirtschajflliche Bedeutung. 
Leipzig, Deutscher Verlag, 1927. 127 pp. 


Sehuckmann, Dr. Walther. Steine, Erden und Bausfoffe. Bauabend. Schriften 
fir das Jungvolk vom Bau Nr. 5. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Baugewerksbund. 
Hamburg, 1928. 150 pp. 


Silvestre, C. Annuaire de l’agriculture et des associations agricoles, 1928. Lyon, 
Publications Silvestre, 1928. rx + 2376 pp. 

Mr. Silvestre’s yearbook of agriculture and agricultural associations has now 
reached its twenty-first edition. The 1928 issue of this voluminous work is in 
three parts. The first, devoted to ‘‘ Agriculture, Associations and Legislation ”’, 
describes the legal status of the various agricultural associations in France (agri- 
cultural societies, agricultural committees, unions, agricultural workers’ organisa- 
tions, agricultural insurance societies, and agricultural co-operative societies) ; 
it also gives specimen rules and explains the respective character and objects of 
these associations. 

The second part describes the composition and functions of the services of the 
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Ministry of Agriculture and of the Academy of Agriculture, and the organisation 
of agriculture in the different Departments of France. ‘The third part is devoted 
to agricultural producers and their assistants. 


Société suisse des Commereants. Pour les employés de commerce et de bureau. 
I. La femme dans les professions commerciales et les bureaux. 11. Les groupes d’em- 
ployées dans la Société des commergants. Zurich, Neuchatel. 78 pp. 


Describes the position and part played by women employed in commerce and 
in offices, their wages and working conditions. The second part of the book is 
devoted to the organisation and activilies of this class of workers in the various 
branches of the Swiss Socicty of Commercial Employees. 


Steiger, Dr. R. Alw. Neue Wege der technischen Unfallverhittung erldutert an 
praktischen Beispielen. Die Schutzbrille. Der Kehlmaschinenschutz. Zurich, 1928. 
154 pp. 


Steiner, Di. Ernst, and Kniisel, Dr. Otto. Die Bestimmung des Grades der dauern- 
den Erwerbsunjfdhigkeit bei Augenverletzungen zufolge Unfalls mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Praxis des Eidg. Versicherungsgerichts. Separatabdruck aus der 
Schweizerischen Zeitschrift fir Unfallmedizin und Berufskrankheiten. Berne, Hans 
Huber. 28 pp. 1.50 mks. or 1.80 frs. 


Steinitz, Leopold, Die gemeinwirtschafilichen Anstallen in Oesterreich. Ein 
Beitrag zum Studium des Aufbaucs der neueren sozialen Wirtscha{tsgebilde. Thése 
présentée a la faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de l’Université de Genéve. 
Geneva, 1927. xiv + 260 pp. 


The “ collective industrial undertakings ” in Austria described by Mr. Steinitz 
are an interesting experiment in practical Socialism. They are founded parily 
on ideas propounded by English guild Socialism and partly on principles of early 
Russian Bolshevism. Their organisation and activities are regulated by an Act of 
29 July 1919. The author distinguishes two groups of undertakings: (1) those 
supported by organised consumers, which represent a form of co-operative enter- 


prise, and (2) those without such support. The latter are chiefly former military 
establishments now reorganised for peace-time production. 

The last chapter is devoted to a discussion of the probiems of ‘‘ socialisation ” 
and of the practical results obtained in Austria. 


Thicle, Ernest. Rapport sur l’orientation professionnelle et la réglementation de 
Vaccés a la profession d’employé. Colmar, Fédération internationale des Syndicats 
chrétiens d’Employés. 57 pp. 


The third Congress of the International Federation of Christian Salaried 
Employees’ Trade Unions, held at Amsterdam 9-10 June 1927, adopted resolutions 
demanding that an enquiry be undertaken by the Federation in every country 
into legislative or other measures and official or private arrangements framed with 
the object of establishing full or partial control over admission to employment 
as a salaried worker. In pursuance of these resolutions the Secretariat of the 
Federation drew up two questionnaires to be sent to the affiliated organisations. 
The above report gives the text of these questionnzires, the replies received from 
the organisations and the documents, furnished by them, which were used in the 
preparation of Mr. Thiele’s report. 

The first part of the report deals with vocational guidance, and the second with 
the regulation of access to employment in the capacity of salaried employee. 
The conclusions drawn point to the need of regulating apprenticeship wilh a view 
to securing a general practical training for all prospective salaried employees, and 
compulsory attendance at technical continuation classes to be held during normal 
working hours. In addition, the unions of Christian salaried employees demand 
that the special quatifications of employees who have specialised in any branch of 
commercial or technical activity should receive recognition. 

Tobler, Theodor. Produktion und Wirlschajt im Zeichen einer neuen Zeit. Vorge- 
tragen im Sozial-Institut der Tschechoslowakischen Republik Prag. Berne, Hans 
Huber, 1928. 47 pp. 1.25 fr. 

Address delivered by Mr. Tobler at the Czechoslovak Social Institute. The 
author, as a big chocolate manufacturer, occupies a prominent position in world 
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industry. He describes his conception of the réle of the producer, whose aim, he 
says, should be to serve the gencral interest. 


Trgpvacke i Obrtnicke Komore u Zagrebu. Jzvjestaj Trgovacke i Obrtnicke 
Komore u Zagrebu za Codinu 1927. Zagreb, 1928. 


Udgivet af Andelsudvalget. Andelsstaevnet i Ryslinge. Referat af Foredrag og 
Ordskifte ved Staevnet for Andelsfolk paa Ryslings Hojskole, 24-27 Oklober 1926. 
Aarhaus, De Forenede, 1927. 144 pp. 

Proceedings of the Co-operative Congress held at Ryslinge, 24-27 October 1926. 


Verband der weiblichen Handels- und Biroangestellten. Jahrbuch fir Frauen- 
arbeit. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. SILBeERMANN. Vicrter Band. Berlin, 1928. 150 pp. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Tweede Verslag, Juli 1927-Juli 1928. 
The Hague, 1928. 172 pp. 
Annual report of the Federation of Dutch Employers for 1927-1928. 


Vieck, A. Budouci Kolonie v Rusku. Masarykova Akademie Prace. Prague, 
1928. 80 pp. 

This pamphlet examines the possibilities of settlement of Czechoslovak emi- 
grants in Russia. 


Watkins, Ralph J. Ohio Employment Studies. Ohio State University Studies: 
Bureau of Business Research Monographs No. 7. Colombus, Ohio State University 
Press, 1927. vir + 65 pp. 50 cents. 

The data contained in this study are designed to supply measurements of the 
seasonal and cyclical variations in employment in selected significant industries 
in Ohio. Employment series comparable since January 1922 are given for foundry 
and machine shops, steel works and rolling mills, blast furnaces, the iron and steel 
group and the construction industry. A composite index based on employment in 
the iron and steel and construction industries (which together represent approxi- 
mately one-third of the industrial purchasing power of the State) is also given and 
it is claimed that this index affords a reliable indication of movements in general 
industrial purchasing power in the State. 


Wiederaufbau und Wirken der Deutschen Sozialversicherung. Herausgegeben 
von der Zeitschrift Die Reichsversicherung. Munich, Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
Verlag, 1928. 165 pp. 


Workers’ Educational Association. Twenty-fifth Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31 May 1928. London. 64 pp. 


Zaalherg, C. J. P., De Monchy, E. P., Romeyn, Dr. UH. J., Posthuma, Dr. F. E., 
Methorst, Dr. Il. W. The Netherlands and the World War. Studies in the War 
History of a Neutral. Vol. II. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Division of Economics and History. Economic and Social History of the World 
War. Netherlands Series. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. xvi + 371 pp. 

A good general idea of conditions in the Netherlands during the war is conveyed 
through the five studies published in this volume. They deal with the following 
subjects: ‘* The Manufacturing Industry ”, by Mr. ZaatBena; ‘* Commerce and 
Navigation”, by Mr. DE Moncny; ‘‘ The Housing Problem”, by Mr. RomMEYN; 
** Food Supply and Agriculture ’’, by Dr. Postuuma; ‘‘ The Cost of Living, Prices 
and Wages ’”’, by Dr. Metuorst. 
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